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INTRODUCTION 


ANDREW MELLON is credited with having said, infor- 
mally, that five per cent of the American population 
supports the remainder. The notion is not uncommon. 
That ninety-five per cent of this people subsist by grace 
of a few, whose concentrated wealth affords a means 
of livelihood, is a thought entertained not only by the few 
but by the majority of the mass. 

Two hundred and eighty-seven men now have incomes 
of more than a million dollars a year, and I am informed 
that 281 of them are good Republicans. Our multimil- 
lionaires are the hierarchy of a new American faith, the 
religion of prosperity. Andrew Mellon, Warwick and 
dictator of our largest political party, is the Pope of this 
religion. Hus presence in the cabinet is an acknowledg- 
ment of the interrelation between Big Business and 
political machinery; for the time has come when Big 
Business dominates the entire scene. The saying that 
politics makes strange bedfellows arose, I believe, from 
the spectacle of former enemies who, having buried the 
hatchet, came together in a common cause. That is not 
so strange as the present spectacle of a Republican cabinet 
officer and the Democratic Senator from Maryland, 
William Cabell Bruce, making common legislative cause 
in many instances. It is no stranger than the spectacle of 
Calvin Coolidge and Charles Gates Dawes on the same 
ticket in the last national election, nor than the spectacle’ 
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of Herbert Hoover, supported by “the Ohio gang,” nor a 
Republican managing Al Smith’s campaign. 

In this book an attempt is made to indicate the reper- 
cussions of our new materialistic faith on the entire 
national polity: on the major parties, on public leaders 
and issues, on the press and on the mass of the people. 
We are attempting to reconcile a government and a way 
of living founded on an agricultural, land-owning economy 
with a civilization which has been transformed since our 
government was set up. The Founding Fathers did not 
frame the Constitution for an era of gas and steel. In the 
chapter on ‘Bureaucracy Triumphant” I have attempted 
to contrast the United States of that time with the modern 
United States. The factory age is poles apart from the 
post-colonial period. We still maintain geographical units 
as the basis of representation, although our political pro- 
grams and our laws are shaped with a view to classes and 
industries which have nothing to do with State or county 
or district or municipal boundaries. Industry is integrated 
on a country-wide scale. To-day instead of the feudal 
serf, bound to the soil, we have wage-earners bound to the 
machine. Instead of the landlord, we have the captain of 
industry. It is difficult to see how we are to resolve the 
paradox of this situation. To recognize it would be a step 
ahead. 

Since the World War commercial leadership and in- 
dustrial success have become a recognized fetish. The 
dollar is our Almighty. Prosperity is considered a kind 
of morality, and no one has preached the doctrine more 
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devoutly than Messrs. Coolidge, Hoover and Mellon. I 
am persuaded that Alfred E. Smith, despite his attractive 
personality and high standards, could not have achieved 
his present eminence were it not for his mastery of the 
intricacies of Big Business. He demonstrated this mas- 
tery so clearly as Governor that he drew into his camp 
thousands of well-to-do New York Republicans, who 
recognized in him an executive superior to any in their 
cwn party. 

Without that aptitude for fiscal and administrative af- 
fairs, I doubt whether Al Smith could have advanced 
beyond the Assembly or a, Tammany district leadership. 
Jimmy Walker, Mayor of New York, is as witty as the 
Governor and has other of his engaging personal quali- 
ties; but the Mayor is unlikely to go further than Tam- 
many and the Governor have already sent him, because 
he lacks the Governor’s searching and clarifying author- 
ity in the operation of such great corporations as New 
York State and New York City. Big Business has made 
it imperative, such is its influence, that even public servants 
whom it cannot control shall study the complexities of its 
game. 

When I speak of the influence of Big Business, I mean 
its influence over the mass of the electorate. There has © 
been a general substitution, thanks to this, of the religion 
of material progress for the political ideals which ani- 
mated this republic during its first century. The old 
conceptions of organized self-control, State rights and 
popular liberties have crumbled before the worship of 
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prosperity. Preoccupied with this idolatry of creature 
comforts, mere speed and size and luxury; and with the 
relief of monotony in surface emotion, more than half 
our qualified voters shun the polls. They decline to take 
heed of the questions which affect them most vitally. They 
are interested in personalities, not in processes or measures. 
Not even the grossest public corruption, apparently, can 
move them to action; provided the corruption is on a 
grand scale, it excites envy and admiration rather than a 
moral revulsion. In recent national elections the un- 
scrupulous misuse of money in a large way has been 
set up as an issue, and in none has it brought any con- 
siderable response from the voters. 

The qualities of public leadership have been acutely 
affected by this situation. Leaders no longer lead. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan was the last of our outstanding 
politicians actually to make issues, and even at the turn 
of the century he found that manufactured platform 
planks, such as imperialism and government ownership of 
railways, did him but poor service. Since his day we 
have not seen a politician or statesman who could actually 
formulate a public question spontaneously. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s trust-busting was a dim recognition of the 
anomaly I have been describing and an acknowledgment 
of popular disquiet, but it did not appear to be based on 
any clear conception of the political ramifications of an 
industrial economy, nor of the conflicts thus generated 
in an old-fashioned political machinery. If the League 
of Nations was ever a clear-cut issue, it was not a one- 
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man isue, but an inevitable outgrowth of the wartime sub- 
stitution of international ideals for economic factors. 

To-day Protestantism makes prohibition a national but 
not a partisan issue, and at Washington we have a union 
of Church and State; the ‘“‘power-trust” makes Boulder 
Dam an issue; the packers and power interests combine 
to make Muscle Shoals an issue; Wall Street makes 
Nicaragua an issue; the interally debts and industrial 
research together revive the tariff debate, and nationalize 
what was once described as a local issue. The House of 
Representatives is no longer representative, and even the 
function of the Senate has been transformed since its 
earlier days. . 

Upon the daily press, and the men who own our news- 
papers, the industrial economy has exercised a marked 
influence by new standards it has set up and by its demand 
for avenues to huge concentrated markets. The newspaper 
no longer acts as guide, critic and censor of our political 
rulers; it is too busy knuckling down to its partners, 
the five per cent who own the United States. It has 
abdicated, by and large, the power and the functions on 
which were predicated its right to live, unhampered and 
unregulated. It is no longer the Voice of the People. It 
is tne Voice of God only as it is the mouthpiece of the 
Almighty Dollar. It has betrayed its public for thirty 
pieces of silver. 

With the political situation, let it be said in fairness, the 
pubiic seems well content. The protestants are so few 
as hardly to make themselves heard amid the din 
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of acclamation. There is a general approval of national 
administrations which govern for the benefit of the few, 
on the theory that the ninety-five per cent will gather 
crumbs from the table of Dives. There is a general satis- 
faction with politicians who evade or straddle paramount 
issues, but are always alert to obey the behests of the rich. 
But there is a pronounced discontent, I believe, with a 
press subservient to the five per cent who, through sub- 
sidiary channels, supply three-fourths of its revenue. Our 
newspapers, thoughtful only of the mass circulation con- 
sidered necessary for the promotion of Big Business, en- 
danger our foreign relations and stultify our domestic 
news. They are slaves of the penny-shocker lamp, and 
by the characterless material presented they deride the 
intelligence of thoughtful readers. Among the conse- 
quences of this unenlightened policy are protests by 
women’s clubs and other organizations, censorship bills in 
Congress and in State legislatures, and an acute distrust 
of nearly every daily journal. In extensive speaking trips 
I have noted with some surprise the intensity of this 
feeling. That the protest should be more emphatic in the 
journalistic field is due to the fact that the press enters 
more intimately into the life of the public than do national 
issues or State affairs. 

My purpose here is to exhibit American institutions, 
American political leaders and Americans themselves, in 
the new guise they have assumed under an industriai 
régime. I propose no panacea. I attempt only to report. 


Sound Beach, Conn., August, 1928. Sas 
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POLITICS 


HERBERT HOoovER 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 


CHAPTER 1 
HERBERT HOOVER: “MIRACLE MAN” 
Prosperity’s Evangel in Public Office 
(1) 


NY political portrait of Herbert Hoover should begin 
with an acknowledgment of his party regularity. 
During the last four years he has devoted increasing time 
and attention to politics, as his public utterances reveal. 
“T am a partisan member of my party,” he had said; and 
this means, as he has explained publicly, acceptance of 
Republican doctrine in regard to a protective tariff, immi- 
gration, prohibition and the farmer. Eminent as an 
administrator of philanthropy on mass lines, and regarded 
by many admirers as an idealist, Mr. Hoover has cast in 
his lot with men who helped engineer the Harding cam- 
paign and who were active in that régime. Seldom has 
politics made stranger bedfellows. 

A careful study of Mr. Hoover’s political speeches, prior 
to his nomination as the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency, does not show how high a tariff wall he 
favors, or whether he is prepared to go along with the 
party platform in a revision upward. There is no way of 
telling whether he would shelve Tariff Commission find- 
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ings for lower rates, as Mr. Coolidge has done. Nor is 
there anything to show how he feels toward the restriction 
of immigration on a Nordic basis. Farmers, knowing that 
he approved of the McNary-Haugen veto, appear to resent 
his candidacy, although he has recommended that the 
co-operative movement be extended and intensified. And 
as for prohibition, his support is not on moral but on 
economic grounds. 

During the last four years, in addition to a deal of 
political speech-making, Mr. Hoover has built up, as a 
part of the Department of Commerce’s activities, com- 
mittees of business men which dot this entire country. 
They constituted, in a way, a private Hoover machine even 
before his nomination put the Republican machine at his 
disposal. The assertion of William Allen White, al- 
ways an attentive observer in such matters, that Mr. 
Hoover is ‘a vestal virgin in politics,” assumes in the light 
of these facts an irony as sharp as any in his book about 
Calvin Coolidge. 

It so happened that there was a break in the stock 
market just when Mr. Hoover’s nomination was assured. 
It can be no comfort to him, nor to those who support 
him as an advance agent of prosperity, that the principal 
party organ, the Herald Tribune, in its first-page Wall 
Street story that morning, said by way of introduction: 


The greatest prosperity market in history, launched 
nearly four years ago with the election of Calvin Coolidge 
as President, received its most serious setback yesterday 
when it became apparent he would not be drafted for that 
office again. 
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As a fact a rise in the interest rate and the calling of 
some fifteen millions in loans were the principal contrib- 
utors to the market’s depression. But newspaper writers 
have become so accustomed to crediting American pros- 
perity to Mr. Coolidge that they sometimes forget Mr. 
Hoover’s claims to successorship in that supernatural 
capacity. 

Not unlike Mr. Coolidge and Senator Borah, Mr. 
Hoover professes to be a State-rights man. Alexander 
Hamilton would turn over in his grave if he could hear 
these G. O. P. leaders ignoring, as they do, the dogma of 
“implied powers.” Nor is it easy to see how such an atti- 
tude can be reconciled with Federal enforcement of the 
Volstead Act. But that, we may be sure, is not beyond 
the ingenuity of an accomplished politician. 

In regard to the relation of the government to business, 
Mr. Hoover has expressed his attitude clearly by con- 
gratulating the Republican Party on having “restored the 
government to its position as an umpire and not a player 
in the economic game.” “Faint odors of Socialism,” he 
asserts, are manifest in the groups which would have the 
operation of public utilities undertaken by the Federal 
Administration or the individual States. In the light of 
this, it seerns safe to assume that Mr. Hoover would op- 
pose government operation of power plants at Boulder 
Dam and Muscle Shoals. It will be regarded by some as 
significant that Irvine Lenroot, whose activities as a lobby- 
ist for the “power trust” are noted in Chapter XVII, 
headed Mr. Hoover’s battery of lawyers in the contests 
over delegates at the National Convention. And the Re- 
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publican candidate is pledged to carry out the policies of 
President Coolidge, who vetoed the Muscle Shoals bill. 


(2) 


The mystical faith attributed to Mr. Coolidge in the 
spiritual by-products of prosperity apparently is shared 
to some extent by his former cabinet officer. “Intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual progress,’ Mr. Hoover has said, “are 
not the products of poverty. Upon the structure of 
material progress as a base we are erecting a structure of 
idealism that would be impossible without the material 
foundation. . . . In America to-day, the poorhouse . 
has become nearly as extinct as the slave-block.” 

Mr. Hoover perceives the danger not only of political 
but of economic invasion of personal freedom, and notes 
that these forces need “tuning to our social system.’’ But 
he asserts that improved standards of living and increased 
comforts should be “the first of the considerations” in the 
public thought. The automatic monotony of labor he 
holds to be compensated by shorter hours of work and 
longer hours of leisure; and there is the added reward of 
a more general prosperity. 

With our material advance, to be sure, we have suffered 
a retrogression of individual refinements and personal 
freedoms. Mr. Hoover, prophet and apologist of the 
American industrial order, counts the gain far greater than 
the cost. His plea for individualism becomes a plea for 
the free play of initiative in business. His philosophy, 
translated into policies and platforms, becomes an advo- 
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cacy of restricted immigration, prohibition, and the tariff, 
none of which is conducive to full equality of opportunity 
and the untrammeled operation of individualism. There 
is a sharp division between the civilization of the New 
World and the Old, a division which goes deeper, of 
course, than platforms. The Secretary of Commerce is 
fully committed to civilization, American style. 


(3) 


That faintly discontented frown which too often mars 
the brow of Mr. Hoover was washed away, at least tem- 
porarily, by the waters “of the Mississippi flood. Here 
were a million and a half people in peril, seven hundred 
thousand homeless, more than half a million dependent 
upon public support. The “Ole Devil River” had laid 
claim to more than half its ancient floodground of twenty 
million acres. Crops were destroyed, homes submerged, 
lives lost ; famine and pestilence hovered above an immense 
fertile valley. A miracle waited to be done. 

Miracles are the meat this Cesar feeds on. Without 
them, Mr. Hoover’s metabolism becomes a little deranged. 
But put his hand to something other men would not care 
to tackle and he becomes joyously serene. His mere pres- 
ence in a panic-stricken Mississippi River village, threat- 
ened by the onrush of waters, was enough to restore calm. 
One observer said it was like watching a master play 
billiards : even though you didn’t understand the game you 
could recognize supreme skill. 

A wave of the wand and a rescue fleet of eight hundred 
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vessels was materialized : passenger-steamers, motor-boats, 
rumchasers, converted rafts, unsinkable life-saving craft 
from the Atlantic coast. Another wave, and sixty Govern- 
ment airplanes were spying out the weak spots in the levees, 
finding groups of refugees, selecting sites for concentra- 
tion camps. Another wave, and an army of Red Cross 
nurses, flood directors, State officials and citizen volun- 
teers was enrolled. A word spoken and the public was 
subscribing a relief fund of sixteen millions. (“Seems 
to me,” said Uncle Eph, “them Yankees ought to give 
aplenty: hit’s their wahtah.”) Another spoken word and 
emergency credit corporations came into being with a 
lending capacity of twelve millions. Another word and 
eight millions of Federal funds were available for equip- 
ment, supplies, sanitation. For more than three months 
the man whose voice and gestures were rescuing an empire 
slept in boats and on trains, not once in a regular bed. 
Tranquilly he slept, for he was working a miracle. The 
South proclaimed him its savior and the negroes of 
Arkansas scraped the pockets of their overalls to present 
a silver cup to him. “He sho would make a noble Presi- 
dent,”’ said Uncle Eph. 


(4) 


In the early nineties, when Herbert Hoover was man- 
aging a laundry to pay his way through Leland Stanford, 
he and another undergraduate thought of a way to turn 
a pretty penny. Paderewski was on one of his early 
transcontinental tours. Why not arrange a concert in San 
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José? The fee for the musician would be two thousand 
dollars; it required no special mathematical divination to 
figure out at least four thousand dollars’ worth of audience. 

This was the first large-scale business venture of the 
future Secretary of Commerce, and from it he learned a 
good deal about business. He learned that Holy Week 
is a bad time for amusement enterprises in a devout com- 
munity, and he learned that the pianist was not so well 
known on the Coast as he was to become in later years. 
The box-office receipts totaled, as a fact, only sixteen hun- 
dred dollars, and the youthful entrepreneurs could not 
scrape together enough to meet the deficit. There was 
nothing for it but to make a clean breast to the musician’s 
secretary. It was an awkward situation. Paderewski 
resolved it, once it came to his ears, with magnanimity. 
He stipulated that the undergraduates should deduct from 
the gross receipts 20 per cent for themselves; that out of 
this they should pay their expenses and divide what was 
left; and that he would take the balance as his fee in full. 
He left behind at the university at least two ardent admir- 
ers and friends. 

For a quarter of a century the score remained unpaid. 
Herbert Clark Hoover wandered through the mountains 
of New Mexico, inspected mines, appraised railroad prop- 
erties and wrote metallurgic reports in Australia, Italy, 
India, Mexico, and Russia. He helped a handful of other 
aliens defend beleaguered Tientsin during the Boxer up- 
rising. He became a citizen of the world, with head- 
quarters in London, and I dare say well-nigh forgot his 
native Iowa. But there is evidence he did not forget the 
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debt he owed a certain celebrated pianist. A wealthy man 
now, he thought it not the kind of debt that could be paid 
with money. Nor did an opportunity present itself to pay 
in other mintage until he had become Europe’s favorite 
miracle man. Then he fed some millions of hungry Poles, 
and squared his account with their Premier. 

Bread, using the word literally, returned to Poland on 
the waters of Paderewski’s thoughtfulness. To Mr. 
Hoover it was a minor incident in a period full of thrills. 
He played Lord Bountiful to a continent. Having begun 
by helping Americans home from Europe at the outbreak 
of hostilities, he had continued as head of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, and had set up a sort of pervasive 
unincorporated and extralegal State. His organization 
flew its own flag, issued its own passports, operated a fleet 
of ocean vessels, established offices in many countries, en- 
joyed special immunities, requisitioned food supplies as 
though by a right of Eminent Domain, operated mills and 
factories, administered railroads, and rationed entire popu- 
lations. Then Mr. Hoover became Food Administrator 
for one hundred millions in the United States, fixed the 
price of wheat and designated meatless days. After the 
World War he took charge of a relief program covering 
nearly all Europe, with powers as sweeping as had accom- 
panied his work in Belgium. His bright young men com- 
mandeered trains, fed multitudes, and arbitrated incipient 
wars. There was the case, for example, of a certain arch- 
duke whose ambitions threatened to interfere with Samari- 
tanism. Mr. Hoover’s young men did not intend to per- 
mit a mere nobleman to cramp their style in good works. 
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One day a puzzled Britisher called at Mr. Hoover’s 
London office with a cablegram. 

“Can you make this out?” he asked. “It is in code, 
but it is not our code, and it is not American Relief code. 
Queer bird, it is.” 

The message read: ‘Archie on the mat at twelve-ten. 
Through the hoop at twelve-thirty.” 

“T think I understand this,’ said Mr. Hoover, un- 
smiling. The archduke had been persuaded to see reason. 

To no other man, I venture to think, did the World 
War bring such wide acclaim with so little criticism as to 
Herbert Hoover. There were Western grain-growers who 
groaned about the price put on their wheat, but that was 
a minor note. The worker of miracles in relief had dem- 
onstrated semarkable executive power at a time when 
executive power came to the top as naturally as cream in 
milk. He had shown an almost uncanny gift of molding 
to his uses men as widely divergent as George Creel and 
Thorstein Veblen. He had exhibited in action the kind 
of mind which is not confused by size or complexity, and 
which is stimulated by strain. 


(5) 


Hardly had the peace been made when the Presidential 
campaign of 1920 offered another thrill, in a field where 
Mr. Hoover was unaccustomed to function. He was a 
great organizer, but politics, as Henry Adams has ob- 
served, consists of the organization of hatreds, and he had 
no experience in that. He was so little politically minded 
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that, having spent most of his manhood abroad, he did not 
know at the outset whether he was a Democrat or a Re- 
publican. He made no effort to conceal the fact that he 
would like to be President, and finally he decided that he 
would rather be a Republican President. Squads of earnest 
young men and women distributed Hoover buttons, and a 
widespread, partly inarticulate, sentiment attempted to 
make itself known. There can be no question that Herbert 
Hoover’s natne meant more to the mass of the electorate 
than the name of Warren Harding; but convention events 
were manipulated at Chicago by a clique which favored a 
Senatorial régime. Politicians determined the ticket. The 
highest vote Mr. Hoover got for the Presidential nomina- 
tion was on the tenth ballot, and registered but nine and 
one half. 

Four years later the convention was cut and dried for 
Mr. Coolidge; but after Frank O. Lowden refused to 
accept the nomination as Vice-President the delegates got 
out of hand. There was a stampede toward General 
Charles Gates Dawes, and William M. Butler, chairman 
of the national committee and the personal representative 
of Mr. Coolidge, attempted to stem the hysteria by throw- 
ing the Administration strength to Mr. Hoover; but the 
Secretary of Commerce got only three hundred and thirty- 
four and one-half votes—less than half the number cast 
for Mr. Dawes. At this juncture it is worth while to recall 
who had Mr. Coolidge’s favor at that time. 

That Mr. Hoover accepted the post as Secretary of 
Commerce under President Harding surprised his ad- 
mirers. The salary was but fifteen thousand, a pittance 
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to a man of his earning capacity. This, moreover, was 
the newest of the departments, created as a sop to business 
and a tail-ender when diplomatic conventions held sway. 
It so happened that Mr. Hoover did not care especially 
whether he or some one else had precedence at dinner, 
but did care about opportunities to build up responsibilities. 
He saw the possibilities of the Commerce Department. 

Economic forces worked with him. Hardly had he 
taken up his portfolio when the post-bellum boom became 
a bust. Business, in severe distress, turned to Mr. Hoover 
as its Moses. Characteristically, he mapped the wilderness 
before leading business oyt. He called a conference on 
unemployment and business ‘‘cycles,” and evoked thereby 
the most illuminating report on depressions ever made in 
this country. He was responsible for the new govern- 
mental policy of long-range planning for public improve- 
ments, so timing them as to take up the labor slack and 
provide contracts for industry when contracts are most 
needed. The details of the plan were worked out by Otto 
H. Mallery, a wealthy Philadelphian; to him Mr. Hoover 
turned over a department desk and a vast fact-gathering 
machinery. That is how he does things. Himself a mag- 
net for the best man to do a piece of work, he provides 
funds from his own pocket if there is no department money 
on hand, and if the man is not blessed in worldly goods, 
as Mr. Mallery happened to be. 

Thanks to this method, Mr. Hoover was surrounded by 
an amazing galaxy of experts. Would he know something 
about the merchant marine of this or any other country? 
There was at hand a man to tell him offhand about com- 
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petitive conditions, tonnage, rates, speeds, routes, why and 
when this or that venture failed or succeeded. The depart- 
ment building was crowded with specialists, and each one 
was passionately interested in what he was doing. When 
an intricate question arose Mr. Hoover let two of his staff 
fight it out, listened to their arguments, and reached a 
sound conclusion. His encyclopedic knowledge was the 
sum of many subordinate learnings. 


(6) 


During the panic of 1921 I was in Washington, and 
had occasion to see Mr. Hoover in action. All of us 
knew that the time to see him was when the other cabinet 
members were dressing for dinner. Around six o'clock 
of an evening the Secretary of Commerce, having been at 
his desk since eight that morning, could knock off for a 
few minutes. The story of what he has done, in lifting 
his department from the bottom of the heap to the very 
top, in actual accomplishments if not in prestige, has been 
too often told to need repetition in any detail here. He 
founded a monthly publication to focus statistics from 
official and unofficial sources, and offer a survey of current 
conditions. To the first issue of this publication only two 
trade associations contributed data. “The inference,” said 
the Iron Age, “has been that associations have refrained 
from a more active participation in the work, in the absence 
of assurances that they are committing no breach of the 
law.” 
administration, and they were timid. But they grew 


Some of them had been prosecuted by the preceding 
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bolder as time went on, and sent to the Department of 
Commerce for distribution statistics which they feared to 
exchange with one another. 

A stout critic of unwieldy departmental organization at 
Washington, and an opponent of government in business, 
Mr. Hoover amazed the bureaucrats by reaching out 
quietly and annexing the Patent Office and the Bureau of 
Mines. He extended the scope of his department until it 
touched every phase of business. He called on men of 
vision to lend a hand, declaring that there was in process 
a “transformation of the whole super-organization of our 
economic life.” He recast his department, in method and 
function, to assist this silent revolution. He set up such 
a service organization in Washington as had never been 
dreamed of in the philosophy of any but paternalistic 
Socialists. 

And Mr. Hoover was a radical in this: he declined to 
take at its surface value the hoary aphorism that business 
is always efficient, while government is always inefficient. 
He upset that notion. He proved that to be “business- 
like” is to be wasteful and extravagant. From the seat 
of government he taught business how to be efficient. 
Here was a miracle indeed! 

A survey showed that American business was throwing 
away dollars at the rate of ten billions a year. One in- 
dustry was making sixty-six varieties of paving bricks, 
and was doing five-sixths of its turnover with less than 
half a dozen varieties. Why all those different molds, 
why all that waste motion? Mr. Hoover had no authority 
to tell business arbitrarily that it must quit making an ass 
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of itself. He could merely suggest ways of being dis- 
tinctly sensible. The kinds of brick were reduced to four ; 
the varieties of sheet metal from nearly two thousand to 
one-seventh as many; of reinforcing bars from forty to 
eleven; of warehouse forms from thirty-five hundred to 
eighteen; of range-boilers from one hundred and thirty to 
thirteen. So it went through hardware, shoes, plows, 
lumber, canned goods, textiles, bathroom and electric fix- 
tures, men’s and women’s garments. Scores of industries 
adopted the new methods. The annual saving was rated 
at a billion. 


(7) 


When the secretary annexed the Bureau of Mines he 
extended his influence beneath the earth; soon thereafter 
he extended it into the upper atmospheres. Aviation must 
be regulated, and so must the wireless. The perplexing 
questions brought up by radio broadcasting were thrown 
on Mr. Hoover’s doorstep. Licenses for wave-lengths 
were issued by the department, but not all stations would 
abide by them. The government lost the Zenith piracy 
case in Chicago, and Congress having adjourned without 
enacting remedial legislation, Mr. Hoover said despond- 
ently that chaos would come. The broadcasters wanted 
him to regulate them by common consent, but he declined. 
He was displeased: let Congress hold the sack. This, one 
United States Senator observed, “seemed almost like an 
invitation to the broadcasters to do their worst,” but they 
did not. Nor did chaos come. While Achilles Hoover 
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sulked in his tent the radio stations got along fairly well 
on their own, until Congress created the present Radio 
Commission. 

That Congress did not turn radio over at once to Mr. 
Hoover was surprising. As a rule it steps lively when he 
speaks. He asked for a fund, and got it, to investigate 
foreign control of commodities and raw materials con- 
sumed in the United States. There followed in time a 
series of blasts from the secretarial horn about monopolies 
of sisal, nitrates, iodine, potash, quinine, tin, mercury, 
coffee, and quebracho (for tanning). The sisal trust 
alone, according to a department bulletin, mulcted the 
American farmer, in his use of twine made from it, of one 
hundred millions a year. But greater than any of these 
was the monopoly of raw rubber, seven-tenths of which 
is produced in British territory. Exports were restricted 
under the Stevenson Act, and the price of balloon tires 
was expanding. To meet all the foreign monopolies 
Congress legalized purchasing trusts, at Mr. Hoover’s 
suggestion. Thus was competitive bidding avoided and 
economic war declared. J. M. Keynes, English economist, 
observed cuttingly of Mr. Hoover’s position: 

“As a member of the Republican administration which 
is committed to one of the highest tariffs in the world, 
he cannot be opposed to this kind of governmental inter- 
ference to raise prices or to injure foreign products. As 
an administrator of the Webb Act, which provided that 
American exporters shall be freed from the restrictions of 
the Sherman anti-trust law against combines at home, he 
cannot be an opponent of the exploitation of the foreigner 
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by private monopoly. As a colleague of Mr. Mellon, on 
the one hand, Secretary of the Treasury, and on the other 
hand the power behind the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, which controls the price of aluminum throughout the 
world, he must be able to control his indignation against 
such practices. As a subordinate of President Coolidge, 
who supported but a few weeks ago a measure which 
would advance financial aid to farmers who desire to hold 
crops in expectation of a rising market, he must at least 
have learned to suffer these notions in silence. Finally, as 
an advocate of the Cuban sugar restriction, he has seemed 
to fall in with my argument as to the essentially reason- 
able character of measures of this kind.” 


(8) 

Back in December, 1916, Walter Hines Page, then am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James, sent to Washington 
a confidential memorandum : 

“Written not for the sake of the gentleman but for 
possible help to the President and the service: Mr. Her- 
bert C. Hoover, Chairman of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium, could, if opportunity should offer, make a use- 
ful officer of the State Department. He probably is the 
only man living who has privately (7. e. without holding 
office), negotiated understandings with the British, French, 
German, Dutch, and Belgian governments. He personally 
knows and has had dealings with them, and his transac- 
tions have involved several hundred million dollars.” 

How little prescience this naive note revealed! Nearly 
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all Mr. Hoover’s occasional frictions since then have been 
with the State Department. “The relations between the 
Department of State and the Department of Commerce,” 
says T. H. Lay in “Foreign Service in the United States” 
(a book for which Charles Evans Hughes wrote the intro- 
duction while Secretary of State), “have encountered two 
spheres of conflict—one at home, involving the depart- 
ments themselves, and the other abroad, involving the con- 
sular service, and the corps of commercial attachés.” The 
observation is well grounded. When Mr. Hoover said in 
his forthright fashion that American financiers might be 
better employed than in exporting capital for unproductive 
purposes (such as the equipment and maintenance of 
armies, say, in Nicaragua), Secretary Kellogg was deeply 
shocked and pained. But, aside from these official fric- 
tions, Mr. Hoover is temperamentally unsuited to the am- 
biguities, stiavities, and evasions in which a Secretary of 
State should be adept. 

Neither temperamentally nor physically is Mr. Hoover 
fitted for politics. He is not of impressive presence. He 
is a poor speaker. Although he inspires loyalty in those 
nearest him he is too reserved and diffident to arouse mass 
devotion. He is fond of talking about leadership, but 
there are only a few hundred thousand persons in this 
country of the caliber he cares to lead. He is no morono- 
gogue. He scorns truckling to emotionalism. He is not 
an exhibitionist, and can’t be pictured even mentally in 
chaps and a ten-gallon hat. 

To offset these shortcomings, Mr. Hoover is the most 
expertly press-agented man in public life. His speeches 
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are distributed as skillfully as the President’s. His plan 
for interior river traffic is adroitly directed to the attention 
of Midwestern farmers, who would profit therefrom in 
their marketing operations. His‘annual reports are issued 
on the instalment plan. The first “boiler plate” newspaper 
handout of the 1928 campaign was distributed by the 
Western Newspaper Union in the Ohio Hoover-for- 
President drive. It was circulated “free of cost, charges 
prepaid,” and was most flattering to Mr. Hoover. The 
skill of his publicity is as manifest in its reticences as in its 
affirmations. In the deserved praise of his achievements 
on behalf of business economies, for example, the impres- 
sion was permitted to prevail that he and not his predeces- 
sor was the originator. 

Yet when any statement appeared in print derogatory to 
the secretary, it was promptly challenged. Not Mr. 
Hoover, as a rule, but one of his staff or an admirer 
stepped forward in denial and reproof. When questions 
were raised as to who was getting the benefit of business 
economies, the public was told that “the consumer is the 
person who has the most to gain.”” When a plaint went 
up that standardization was eliminating all personal taste 
in bathtubs, automobiles, telephones, and clothes, the reply 
was that specifications only were being delimited, in order 
to bring “a common and definite language”—neither 
colors nor materials were being regimented. No one pro- 
posed that every woman should wear a Perfect Thirty-six ! 
When Mr. Hoover compared union wage rates with whole- 
sale prices, as evidence that labor was better off in 1926 
than in earlier years, and was reprimanded on the ground 
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that labor does not buy its necessaries at wholesale, one of 
his assistants retorted that wholesale prices were ‘‘far more 
truly interpretive of economic phenomena in the United 
States.” Nor were these replies merely controversial. 
Often they corrected real misapprehensions. 

Mr. Hoover has discussed with authority fishing and the 
perfect child. He has the mind of a statistician and an 
engineer, but he is not entirely blind to humanity’s grop- 
ings and aspirations. Machinery, by shortening the aver- 
age of daily labor, enables mankind, he says, to have “a 
fuller life and more individuality.” A fuller life and more 
individuality are what most of us would vote for if they 
could be made campaign issues. As it is, Mr. Hoover 
stands, not on that platform but on the old Republican 
policies. 


CHAPTER II 
“aL”? SMITH: EXECUTIVE 


‘An East Side Boy Becomes a Fiscal Expert 


(1) 


O send Al Smith to the White House would be the 
most democratic thing this country has done since 
the election of Andrew Jackson, just a century ago. The 
Governor isa New York East Sider, whose locutions and 
accent still proclaim his origins. The Tennesseean was an 
uncouth backwoodsman, the raw edges of whose deport- 
ment had not been smoothed by military or Senatorial 
service. “Old Hickory” put an end to the Virginia 
Dynasty; Al Smith would put an end to the tradition that 
only men of settler stock may receive the chief political 
honor at the hands of this electorate. If Jackson’s elec- 
tion was regarded as a political revolution, Al Smith’s 
election would be accepted as little less than that. 

The men are alike in their rugged honesty, in their forth- 
right utterance, in their iron will, in their courage. 
Neither can be accused of demagogism. In 1828 the elec- 
torate of this republic came for the first time into its own; 
it actually nominated and elected a President. At that time 
the present system of party organization and rewards was 


inaugurated, and it has hardly been changed since. The 
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followers of the new President, after he took office, as- 
sumed for the first time the name of Democrats, until then 
a term of derisive opprobrium. Prior to that the masses 
had precious little to do with national politics. Public 
leaders were men of social distinction, education and prop- 
erty; the vote was severely restricted, and national nomi- 
nees were chosen in caucuses. Jefferson was no exception. 
He was as well-born and almost as well-to-do as Wash- 
ington; and after one of the weekly levees at the Capitol 
Mrs. Washington, finding a trace of dirt on her wall, ex- 
claimed in high dudgeon: “It was no Federalist; none 
but a filthy Democrat would mark a place on the wall with 
his good-for-nothing head in that manner.” 

Exemplifying “the triumph of the mob,” Jackson was 
one of those filthy Democrats, and gloried in it. Al Smith 
is one of those filthy Democrats. This, no less than his 
wetness, his Tammany origin, and his Roman Catholicism, 
militates against him in the aristocratic South. In Missis- 
sippi and Alabama it is being said snootily that he is “not 
our kind of a gentleman.’”’ Bless you, Al Smith’s kind of 
a gentleman embodies virtues hardly dreamed of in those 
States! But on the other side of the Mason and Dixon 
Line there is an acute consciousness, nevertheless, of social 
differences, just as there was a social campaign against 
Jackson. 

It is unwise to press comparisons too far, and the like- 
nesses between Jackson and Smith have been taken almost 
to the boundary. Old Hickory initiated the spoils system. 
The Governor’s whole record, during four terms at 
Albany, has been a repudiation of it. Old Hickory vetoed 
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a bill rechartering the Bank of the United States. No 
one can fancy Al Smith vetoing a bill to recharter the 
Federal Reserve System, which embraces twelve central 
banks instead of one. The Governor has no nervous illu- 
sions about a “‘money trust.” 


(2) 


Alfred E. Smith is what Andrew Jackson never was, a 
past master of the intricacies of Big Business. It is this 
attribute, I am persuaded, which is mainly responsible for 
his present eminence. His attractive personality, his in- 
tegrity, his deep and effective interest in social welfare 
legislation : these unassisted could not have made him what 
he is. His expert management of the affairs of the 
Empire State as though it were a great corporation is the 
keynote of his success. His last annual report shows a 
free cash surplus of $13,500,000 in the treasury, sinking 
funds of more than $100,000,000, and taxation incre- 
ments in sight sufficient to meet all obligations at maturity. 
During the fiscal year nearly four millions in bonds had 
been redeemed, and reductions in the taxation of realty 
had put about twelve and one-half millions into the 
pockets of the taxpayers. 

Only his reputation as a fiscal expert can explain the 
fact that in 1920, although defeated in the general land- 
slide, Smith as candidate for Governor ran a million votes 
ahead of the national ticket in New York. A million bal- 
lots were scratched, and a large fraction of the million 
were Republicans. Men and women do not take chances 
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of spoiling their ballots in a Presidential year except for 
good cause, and it is useless to pretend that Republicans 
were swept off their feet by a story-telling Tammanyite. 
No, those votes were scratched because substantial men of 
the opposing camp thought Al Smith would administer the 
business of the State even better than so able a man as 
Nathan I. Miller, who represented their own faith. The 
G.O.P. is not called the “party of prosperity” for nothing. 
Its followers have a distinctly fiscal cast of mind. 

“T have faithfully, honestly and solely given every 
minute of my time,” Governor Smith once said, “to the 
business of the State of New York. I have bettered its 
human side. I have bettered every phase of it.” And 
his words are verified by the irrefutable evidence of a 
thoroughly reorganized machinery: a simplified and triply 
efficient State government, budgetary responsibility, a re- 
vised judiciary, home rule and the short ballot. These 
the Governor has written into the law of New York, 
although at every session of the Legislature he has con- 
fronted at least one hostile branch, and more than once 
has been under the necessity of conquering both houses. 
His complete grasp of the State’s intricate financial status, 
and his ability to put the facts before the public, in person, 
in his messages and over the radio, have won him a fol- 
lowing among prosperous and intelligent men, nominally 
his foes, hardly less devoted than that accorded by the 
most worshipful sons of Tammany. 

Al Smith’s record regarding private exploitation of 
public resources in water power is clear. It has been clear 
ever since, in 1907, he voted as a member of the Legisla- 
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ture against a grant of hydroelectric power to a corpora- 
tion. It is defined in ‘Progressive Democracy,” which 
embodies his political philosophy. This issue therefore 
is plainly drawn: the issue as to whether such rich enter- 
prises as Boulder Dam and Muscle Shoals shall become 
Golcondas for individual enrichment or shall be developed 
for the general profit. 

Four years ago all of us were saying that no man could 
aspire hopefully to the Presidency who had on his back 
the triple load of which I have spoken: Tammany, wetness 
and Roman Catholicism. Al Smith’s rise has been such 
that a proclaimed and generally accepted “impossibility” 
has disappeared. That alone is enough to make him the 
most romantic figure of this century’s American politics. 
If Herbert Hoover won the name of “miracle man,” on 
account of his prodigies in behalf of organized mass 
philanthropies, how much better does the Governor de- 
serve, whatever may be his ultimate fate, the name of 
political miracle man. Already he has done what the 
sagest of our observers said could not possibly be done. 
If he were disposed to rest on his oars, his fame would 
be secure for this generation. But he is not the kind of 
man, of course, to rest either on his oars or anywhere 
else. 


(3) 


This reputation as a great administrator, this fame of 
the East Side boy who, without having got much more 
than a glimpse of a school’s inner walls, rose to be a mas- 
terful fiscal expert, is actually less remarkable than the 
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Governor’s grasp of law, and the fundamentals of social 
progress. Yet his understanding of these things has won 
him comparatively little renown. His appeal to the liberal 
conscience of the United States lies in his record of con- 
structive humane achievement, to be sure; but only a small 
fraction of the electorate, I am afraid, bows to a liberal 
conscience. The temper of the whole country, on the other 
hand, is such as to acclaim the business executive; or, 
failing that, the man who, like Calvin Coolidge, smooths 
the roadway for Big Business. 

It speaks none too well for democratic processes that the 
technique of progressivism,’ integrity and candor counts 
for so little. It counts for more in the West, I suspect, 
than in any other section of this country. The West is 
young enough to like liberalism and to like innovations. 
Smith represents both. The West has not yet suffered 
that sclerosis of idealism which comes with prosperity and 
years. Inthe East, where the Governor’s greatest strength 
lies, his ability as an administrator is his chief claim to 
devotion. In the South, he has little claim save that he 
isa Democrat. The South would knife him if it dared. 

In Washington, before the Houston convention, I en- 
countered a member of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee from one of the southernmost States, and asked him 
what his people thought of the Governor. Well, he said, 
they were thinking of running Doctor So-and-So for the 
Presidency. Doctor who? Why, the president of one of 
the biggest Protestant colleges in the South. But, I de- 
manded, aghast, you don’t mean to run that man for the 
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Presidency? Yes, said the committeeman; on an inde- 
pendent ticket. 

“But, seriously,” I argued, “if Al Smith is nominated, 
what are you people going to do?” 

“Oh, of course,” he replied reluctantly, “we’ve got to 
vote for him.” 

The South, be it known, has an issue bigger than Tam- 
manyism or prohibition or Catholicism. It is the race 
question, and all Southerners know they must stand to- 
gether at the polls, whatever betide. Factional fights may 
be all right as an indulgence in State or municipal elections, 
but not in a national campaign. And all the tall talking 
in the world cannot alter that fact. 


(4) 


Tammanyism, in truth, although it has been lifted to 
the dignity of an issue against the Governor, is hardly 
a ground for sound argument. Such cities as Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco and Chicago know 
from their own experience that Tammany Hall has not 
been unique in wickedness. Its dishonesty has merely been 
better press-agented than the crookedness of machines else- 
where, quite as corrupt in their day as it has ever been. 
The Tiger’s rapacity in the metropolis of the country, the 
chief port of entry for visitors, has made it a cynosure 
both at home and abroad. Its depredations, to use the 
phrase made memorable by Judge Henry S. Priest of St. 
Louis, when defending a boodler, were ‘“‘conventional of- 
fenses.” American cities were so generally misgoverned 
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in the days of Tweed and Croker that Tammany was 
eminent not by reason of its greater insolence and cor- 
ruption, but by reason of the bigger stake it played for and 
the more conspicuous position it occupied. 

Whether there is now a new Tiger is open to debate. 
The beast may have changed his stripes or not: the fact 
is beyond dispute that the Governor does not now take 
orders from Tammany Hall, and never has since he entered 
the State mansion at Albany. This fact was brought 
dramatically to public attention at Syracuse in 1920 when 
he defied Charles F. Murphy, and refused to head the 
ticket if Murphy made good his promise to run William 
Randolph Hearst as Senator. At that moment, triumph- 
ing over the Boss, the Governor became publicly boss. He 
has taken no backtalk from Fourteenth Street. The stream 
of his power has risen above its source. 

Nor has the Governor’s acknowledged wetness afforded 
as good a talking point against him as many expected. It 
has been made a ground of argument by many persons 
whose real objection was religious but who, mindful of 
the Constitutional guaranties that no man’s religion should 
act as a bar to any office in the gift of this republic, and 
fearful of the indefensible charge of intolerance, have 
made the prohibition issue a vantage ground. It is easy 
to see that the Anti-Saloon League, which asserts that pro- 
hibition is a moral issue, would rather see a successful dry 
than a victorious wet, if only for the moral effect. And 
the Anti-Saloon League boasts a lobby too powerful to 
be sneezed at. 

But those who advocate prohibition as an economic and 
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social measure, involving certain advantages from the in- 
dustrial standpoint, can hardly be disquieted at the Goy- 
ernor’s views. He has declared firmly enough for enforce- 
ment of the Volstead Act, so-long as it is on the statute 
books in its present form. In the White House he would 
send messages to Congress, but such messages are not 
notoriously effective; he would have the power of veto, 
and he would control the selection of an enforcement unit. 
These powers can hardly be called Mussoliniquitous. The 
incidence of enforcement might be shifted: that is, the 
new President might think that, since prohibition is 
heartily popular in rural and Southern communities, these 
areas might as well be dried out more thoroughly. He 
might adopt that policy, but in any event we would have 
only as much enforcement as Congress made possible 
through its appropriations; and Congress has never set 
aside enough money—probably never will—to make pro- 
hibition prohibit. 


(5) 


The first Roman Catholic ever to receive a nomination 
as President was Charles O’Conor of New York, a bril- 
liant lawyer, who helped prosecute the Tweed Ring of 
Tammany. He was nominated in 1872 at a rump con- 
vention in Louisville, after Horace Greeley had been 
nominated by the regular Democratic convention. 
O’Conor declined the nomination (which may serve to 
upset the popular notion that nobody has ever refused it), 
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but the bolters would not listen to him, and put his name 
on the ballot anyhow. He received 25,000 votes. 

Al Smith’s unequivocal and moving declaration of his 
political and religious faith, it would seem, should assuage 
religious intolerance for generations to come in this coun- 
try; but there is no doubt that the Ku Klux Klan, and 
many narrow-minded Protestants outside of it, think he 
wears horns and is a minion of Beelzebub himself. None 
who knows him will believe that in any emergency he 
would put his church before his country. As to the union 
of Church and State, that will be discussed in the next 
chapter. None who understands the polity of Roman 
Catholicism is deluded into supposing that the Pope claims 
any authority in temporal matters. And after the spectacle 
at Dayton, Tennessee, one might think that a sort of na- 
tional pride, if there be such a thing in politics, would 
operate in favor of a Catholic. By showing an enlightened 
and temperate spirit in this case, some of the smell which 
still clings to the Dayton trial might evaporate. Our rec- 
ord might be deodorized. This, of course, is an optimistic 
view to take. The truth is that the Governor’s religious 
faith is a serious hindrance among those who are more 
emotional than thoughtful. 

The emotional attitude toward a religious—and wholly 
non-political—matter is of a piece, I think, with the prej- 
udice against Al Smith on account of his birth and up- 
bringing. He is of immigrant stock. It may be said 
truthfully, of course, that all our early Presidents (men 
whom we especially revere now), sprang from immigrant 
families ; this land boasted no other kind, in that day. But 
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for three-quarters of a century, so far as I can recall, the 
men who have gone to the White House have been of set- 
tler stock. Immigrants and sons of immigrants have 
ruled our cities, in some instances they have become gov- 
ernors, in some they have become cabinet members, but 
the chief prize has been withheld from them. And I am 
convinced that this strikes to a deeper prejudice than is 
often acknowledged. Al Smith’s leadership brings into 
play not only an agrarian hostility to the city man, but a 
deeper-seated hostility against those who are newcomers 
to our soil. After boasting for a century and a half that 
this land of the free was the sanctuary and asylum for all 
those heavily laden in other lands, and a refuge for the op- 
pressed—whether by poverty or by religious intolerance— 
we have come to the point of resenting the success which, 
until recently, we invited all and sundry to enjoy. The 
older the stock the more bitter the feeling is likely to be 
that this country should belong to, and should be ruled by, 
the heirs of those who felled its primeval forests and 
pioneered its western plains. 

It is an absurd notion, rooted in a sort of snobbery; yet 
there is no blinking its persistence. And it must be taken 
into account in any open-minded estimate of Al Smith’s 
political outlook. 


(6) 


No attempt is made here to outline the Governor’s dis- 
tinguished career. My only purpose has been to note the 
main points of strength and weakness, as they are likely to 
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appear to a population of one hundred and twenty millions. 
The Governor’s political creed is well-enough known to the 
American public. Few can be unaware of his conception 
of the sphere of government. Yet I am tempted to set 
down here a passage by way of clarification: 


Distinctions in society will always exist under every just 
government. The equality of talents, of education, or of 
health, cannot be produced by human institutions. In the 
full enjoyment of the gifts of Heaven and the fruits of 
superior industry, economy and virtue, every man is 
equally entitled to protection by law. But when the laws 
undertake to add to those natural and just advantages 
artificial distinctions—to grant titles, gratuities and ex- 
clusive privileges—to make the rich richer and the potent 
more powerful—the humbler members of society—the 
farmers, mechanics and the laborers—who have neither 
the time nor the means of securing like favors for them- 
selves, have a right to complain of the injustice of their 
government. 

Fundamentally, that is sound democracy; but the Gov- 
ernor, who might have said it—in shorter and pithier sen- 
tences,—did not say it, however heartily he may subscribe 
to it now. It was said by Andrew Jackson, the first man 
to make democratic processes almost effective in this coun- 
try. Governor Smith, I venture to say, would carry the 
passage a little further. Acknowledging that laws cannot 
add one cubit to the stature of a native intelligence and 
talent, he would say that laws can give to natural talent 
a better opportunity for expression and growth; that laws 
can do a great deal toward the comfort and protection of 
the less fortunate members of society; that laws can be 


so framed as to assist farmers, mechanics and laborers, 
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meanwhile protecting the whole people in its enjoyment of 
those natural resouces, such as water power, which the rich, 
in their effort to get richer, and the potent in their desire 
to wax more powerful, would like to exploit. 

Al Smith, that is to say, is not a throw-back to Andrew 
Jackson ; he goes Old Hickory one better. 


CHAPLER It 
LOBBYING FOR THE LORD 
Church and State Unite in Washington 


There is a new consciousness abroad that Protestantism 
has too easily surrendered to the State in the decisions as 
to the great questions which, while in one sense political, 
are at bottom profoundly moral.—The Reverend Doctor 
S. Parkes Cadman, President of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 4 

HINK not that legislative Washington is lacking in 

its reverend presbyters, prophets, pietists and di- 
vines. The odor of sanctity rises from Capitol Hill to 
high Heaven seven days a week. A lobbyist hierarchy is 
on guard there to see that this nation shall not fall on evil 
ways, nor sell its soul to Satan. The Deity has his advo- 
cates on the spot. Those who believe in the separation of 
Church and State, and naively suppose it to be an inalien- 
able part of our polity, need only inspect this apostolic and 
formidable array to realize that, whatever the cost to civil 
liberties, democracy is going to be made safe for the Lord. 


(1) 


With Governor Al Smith as the Democratic nominee 1n 
the forthcoming Presidential campaign, the separation of 
Church and State becomes an issue, even though there 
be no platform pronouncement about it. It will be an 
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issue in conversation, because many Protestants think that 
a Roman Catholic President would be subject to a divided 
allegiance. 

Despite the Governor’s outspoken avowal of his political 
and religious faith, hundreds of thousands of Methodists 
and Baptists and Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
persist in thinking that the Vatican might control or in- 
fluence him if he were in the White House. They persist 
in thinking this, despite the fact that Protestanism now 
exercises a power over legislation and administrative gov- 
ernment in this country far greater than Catholicism could 
possibly exert, even if Al Smith were President and even 
if he were faithless to his avowals. Roman Catholics are 
in the minority in the Supreme Court, there are but 5 
Catholics among the 96 Senators, and but 39 Catholics 
among the 435 members of the House. Against a Prot- 
estant line-up such as that, a Catholic President would be 
virtually powerless. 

The union of Church and State in this republic has 
come about within the last sixteen years, and there seems 
no general realization of the grave consequences which 
threaten both Protestantism and the republic. The 
churches need no longer persuade; they need but issue a 
fiat to their servants in Congress, and the thing is done. 
They are becoming a little dizzy with their power. They 
realize that they have set up a political engine of infinite 
possibilities, and the effect upon the ministerial mind may 
possibly prove disastrous. For the function of the Church 
is not to coerce, but to achieve its goal through an appeal 
to the intelligence and the emotions. Its traditional and 
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successful method is to convert, not to compel. Once it 
becomes a dictator, what will be its fate? Perhaps an 
answer to that question can be found in the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church itself, and in the spectacle of a 
Pope shorn of temporal trappings, while his communicants 
are being persecuted in Mexico. 

It is pertinent, since the Protestants themselves have 
forced the present situation into the limelight, and have 
made an issue of Church and State, to discuss its implica- 
tions here and to review the accomplishments of churchly 
propagandists in Washington. 

This situation thumbs its nose at the fact that, by the 
adoption of the First Amendment to the Constitution, with 
its guaranty of freedom of religion and conscience, Church 
and State were automatically sundered. Virginia had dis- 
established the Anglican Church as early as 1778; as soon 
as the Amendment was adopted other States followed suit 
by changing their constitutions to permit separation of 
Church and State, and New England ceased to make 
church membership a qualification for the ballot. Nearly 
all the new-fledged States provided that religious belief 
should not disqualify any man from voting or holding 
office. Yet the Protestant lobbyists in Washington base 
their hostility to Governor Smith as an office-holder on 
religious grounds. 


(2) 


That we may have a clear notion of the scope, methods, 
and ambitions of these lobbies, let us consider what some 
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of them have done. The Federal Council of Churches is 
credited with having caused the abandonment of Secretary 
Wilbur’s two-billion-dollar naval program. It passed 
the word along to its underlying membership of church- 
going folk, and Washington was flooded with telegrams, 
letters, resolutions, protests. No Congress could fail to 
heed such an avalanche, nor could department heads. The 
program was slashed to a little more than a quarter of 
a billion. In achieving this result the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, according to Theodore Douglas Rob- 
inson, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, had a hand; but 
the most of the work was done by the Council. 

The Council took its stand for the League of Nations; 
it has worked for the remission of the interally debts; it 
is continually offering advice about the policy of this Gov- 
ernment in Nicaragua, in Haiti, in Santo Domingo—in 
all its Latin-American relations; it has demanded the rec- 
ognition of Russia; it has demanded a restatement of the 
Monroe Doctrine, on the basis of modern economic con- 
ditions; it has lifted its voice regarding naval bases at 
Hawaii, San Diego, San Francisco, and Puget Sound; it 
has denounced student military training and opposed mili- 
tary expansion; it has its own opinion, and makes it heard, 
regarding immigration. One is bound to speculate as to 
the sense in which immigration, to use the Rev. Dr. Cad- 
man’s words, ‘“‘while in one sense political,” is “at bottom 
profoundly moral.” 

The Commission on Social Service of the Congrega- 
tional Churches also has its theories of statecraft. It 
holds that the extensive ownership of private property is 
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unchristian; and it has lobbied in an effort to influence 
legislation on the farm problem, on unemployment, on 
the open shop, and on hours and conditions of labor for 
women. 


Let me list the other religious lobbies represented in 
Washington, in addition to these two, as best I can after 
prolonged inquiry on the spot. I will include the Catholic 
organization, although it wields comparatively little in- 
fluence. 


Anti-Saloon League of America, 

Methodist Episcopal Board of Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals, % 

Ku Klux Klan, 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, 

Lord’s Day Alliance, 

Church Peace Union, 

Scientific Temperance Federation, 

Alcohol Information Committee, 

Citizen’s Committee of 1,000 for Enforcing Prohibi- 
tion. 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 

American Protestant Alliance, 

Presbyterian National Temperance Board (headquarters 
in Pittsburgh), 

Southern Baptist Conference, 

International Reform Federation, 

Nation Reform Association, 

Bureau of Sabbath Observance of the Presbyterian 
Church, 

Washington Bible School Association, 

Women’s International Missionary Federation, 

American Sunday School Union, Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, 

Social Service Committee, United Presbyterian Church, 

Sabbath Association, 
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Intercollegiate Prohibition Association, 
Baptist Association, 
World League Against Alcoholism. 


All these organizations have representation in Wash- 
ington, although not all of them maintain headquarters in 
the capital. They have invented a new technique of propa- 
ganda. The old-style dinner-giving, poker-playing, but- 
tonholing lobbyist has been forced to imitate them. And 
it was a religious organization which invented the clip- 
sheet, now the handy tool of every press agent and counsel 
in public relations. They set the pace, and the pace is 
unique. Some of them dwell in marble mansions over- 
looking the Capitol. They are spending now more than 
four million dollars a year, in the aggregate; and the Anti- 
Saloon League is rated to have spent fifty millions “putting 
over” prohibition. Annually, these religious lobbies dis- 
burse more money than either major political party could 
declare with good grace as its total expenses in the coming 
national campaign. 


(3) 


Although the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States wields a considerable influence on legislation, and 
although there has been a considerable pother of late over 
the size and costliness of the “power-trust lobby,” both 
of them together shrink into insignificance in comparison 
with the dictatorial authority of the Anti-Saloon League. 
So much has been written of its methods, its immense ex- 
penditures, and its ambitions that I shall content myself 
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here, as an illustration of its power, with a single incident, 
perhaps not heretofore noted. 

At the close of the sixty-ninth Congress, as every 
one knows, Senator David A. Reed, of Pennsylvania, con- 
ducted for two days and nights a filibuster on behalf of 
his friend William S. Vare of Philadelphia, whose primary 
campaign for the Senatorial nomination had somewhat 
shocked the country by reason of the money spent. It was 
a rock-ribbed session. Nobody, it appeared, could break 
through the interminable barrier of speech. Vital ap- 
propriations and other imperative bills went ruthlessly by 
the board. There wasn’t even money to keep the Senate 
restaurant going; and many members of that august as- 
semblage wrapped the draperies of their togas about them 
at lunch time and went over for a bite in the excellent 
cafeteria of the Methodist Board of Prohibition and 
Morals. (Some Congressmen occupy apartments in the 
top floors of the Methodist Building.) Only one power 
in Washington was able to stem the flow of Senator Reed’s 
verbiage. This was the Anti-Saloon League, which called 
a halt while it rushed through an inconsequential bill deal- 
ing with the enforcement unit. 

When Ernest H. Cherrington (Wayne B. Wheeler hav- 
ing passed to his reward) sends word to Congress, he gets 
action. Nobody else could have got it during that fili- 
buster. 

The Methodist Board, housed in a spacious marble pal- 
ace directly across the lawns in front of the Capitol, preens 
itself upon having taken second place in the battle for 
prohibition, and is engaged now also in regulating the 
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morals and manners of the public. The Rev. Deets 
Pickett, its research secretary, is fairly representative, in 
temperament and spirit, of the religious lobbyists with 
whom I talked during this inquiry. He explained to me 
that the Board was campaigning against obscene literature, 
whether in books or magazines, and waved his hand to- 
_ward a chest of drawers which, so he assured me, was 
stuffed with lascivious samples. He is concerned also 
about the demoralizing effect of tobacco, and the brutaliz- 
ing effect of boxing in the navy. He and Dr. Clarence 
True Wilson, head of the organization, have made up 
their minds that the improper exposure of the female body 
on the stage must stop. 


(4 


It is a missionary, an evangelical project. You may 
say that it is Comstockery on a national scale, but no, it is 
“the church in action.’”’ The Methodist Episcopal Church 
got into action some sixteen years ago, and set the pattern 
for all that has followed. Its Temperance Society became 
a “benevolent Board.” Realizing that there was no use 
talking any longer to the converted and sending its litera- 
ture to those already satisfactorily devout, the Board ini- 
tiated a series of motor tours through the ungodly West. 
Farmers found their mail boxes stuffed with pamphlets. 
Speakers held forth in lumber camps, at the mouths of 
mines, to railroad track workers, in remote villages. The 
clipsheet, unique in that day, was circulated among coun- 
try papers with vast effect. Leaflets by the million were 
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distributed. Books were written, special documents based 
on “research” were issued. The “bone dry” theory of 
legislation supplanted the theory of temperance, and news- 
papers were bullied into refusing liquor advertising. 

Then, with a converted West behind it, the Methodist 
Board went to Washington. It erected its marble palace, 
then a hospital, then a home for the aged, then a home 
for children, all on a munificent scale. Methodism made 
Washington its headquarters. Behind it now are four 
and a half million voters, the communicants of the church, 
ready to sign any demand the Board of Morals suggests. 
The Anti-Saloon League wields, or professes to wield, a 
voting power of twenty millions. It is enough to frighten 
any Congressman. And the League went further: it 
compiled painstakingly a card index of every member of 
Congress with special attention to misdemeanors. 

The Seventh Day Adventists have a Washington set-up 
as imposing as the Methodist, but it is out at Tacoma Park, 
a suburb. The Adventists do not feel it necessary, in 
order to get contributions, to say that they overlook the 
Capitol. But the Anti-Saloon League and Mrs. Lenna 
Yost with her Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and H. N. Pringle with his International Reform Federa- 
tion, cluster close to the Methodist Building. They are 
within a stone’s throw of the legislative halls. 


(5) 


As yet the reform of our personal habits as to what we 
shall read, what sort of theaters we shall attend, whether 
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we shall smoke, and whether we shall be allowed to see 
Tunney’s next fight—these are in the propaganda stage. 
But the campaign to make Washington behave itself of a 
Sunday has reached the lawmaking stage, and it is this 
which the Seventh Day Adventists are fighting—with aid 
from various other quarters—most bitterly. The Ad- 
ventists would prefer to make Washington behave itself, 
if it must, of a Saturday. And so, in a House committee 
room, there is a mail sack stuffed to bursting with pro- 
tests against the Lankford Bill to glorify “the Lord’s Day, 
commonly called Sunday.” The organizations behind the 
bill have not yet begun to organize their deluge of mes- 
sages advocating passage. 

The bill provides penalties for the pursuit of any trade 
or secular business on Sundays (with certain exceptions, 
such as drug stores), penalties for dancing halls, theaters, 
motion-picture houses, bowling alleys, commercial sports, 
or any place where a fee is charged for amusement or 
entertainment. (Would churches, I wonder, be permitted 
to take up collections?) During one session there 
were extended hearings on the bill, with a vast volume of 
expert testimony. The measure has been reintroduced, and 
will be pressed toward passage. The States which do 
not have Sunday Blue Laws make much of the fact that 
Washington has none, and this cramps the style of 
preachers, who feel keenly the competition of attractions 
other than holiness. It is felt that if the nation is to be 
saved, Washington must be saved, and all the forces of 
those who observe Sunday as the Lord’s Day are being 
mustered for a drive against Congress through the usual 
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propaganda methods. There shall be no counter attrac- 
tion, if these organizations can help it, to orisons, prayers, 
genuflections, and oblations on the Day of Rest. 

It is time for me to say that there is nothing inherently 
wrong about propaganda, which has been a churchly in- 
strument for centuries. As for the lobbyists I have been 
discussing, they do not roll in wealth nor live in luxury. 
Wayne B. Wheeler, for all his fame, got but $8,000 a 
year. I gasp when I contrast that with the pay of rail- 
road lobbyists, when I was covering a session of the 
Kentucky Legislature a quarter of a century ago, at a 
period of much larger purchasing power for the dollar. 

No, the rewards of these legislative missionaries, these 
“educators,” as they prefer to call themselves, are other 
than material. They enjoy an immense self-aggrandize- 
ment in regulating the deportment of their fellows. They 
find a spiritual (if that is the word) uplift in the conscious- 
ness that they contribute to the salvation of this wicked 
world. There is something sadistic, too, about the feeling 
that they are preventing others from enjoying pleasures 
considered unholy. 


(6) 


And what effect will this engine of propaganda have 
upon the candidacy of Al Smith for the Presidency? The 
opposition of the Anti-Saloon League was revealed in the 
early summer of 1927, with a hint to the Republican Ad- 
ministration that it would better be good if it hoped to 
retain the favor of God-fearing Americans, Arthur J. 
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Barton, chairman of its executive committee, wrote a let- 
ter to Major Roy A. Haynes, then a sort of go-between 
for the League and the Prohibition Enforcement Unit. 
Said the Rev. Mr. Barton: 

“Tf Al Smith should succeed in getting the Democratic 
nomination in the present confused situation, he will defeat 
Coolidge [who had not then declined to run] or any other 
man that the Republicans may name. That makes it tre- 
mendously important that Mr. Coolidge and the whole Ad- 
ministration shall become aggressive and militant for pro- 
hibition enforcement, and that each of the major parties 
shall declare out and out for prohibition and for prohibi- 
tion enforcement in their platforms at the next National 
Convention. 

“Of course, if Al Smith’s influence should control in the 
Democratic Convention, such declaration would be im- 
possible there. Whatever the facts in the case, the Re- 
publican Convention ought to make such declaration with- 
out question or equivocation. 

“T want you to think the matter over carefully and see 
to it that the President and his closest and most influential 
advisers understand the situation. The only way for the 
present Administration and for the Republicans to meet 
the possibility of the domination of the Democratic Party 
by wet personalities and wet influence is to be more ag- 
gressive and more militant for prohibition.” 

Through the informal and extra-Constitutional union of 
Protestantism with the State, then, we are witnessing the 
extension of an autocratic churchly power. It not only un- 
dertakes to tell us what we shall drink and read, when and 
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where we shall attend the theater, whether we shall smoke 
cigarettes and witness boxing matches, and whether we 
shall attend a ball game on Sundays; it does not confine 
itself to matters of behavior, but intermeddles with the 
gravest and most complex matters of government. I may 
say that individually I believe the Federal Council of 
Churches has a program which attracts sympathy, and 
that it has on a few occasious, to my notion, accomplished 
noteworthy victories. But when this and the other Prot- 
estant organizations which undertake to shape government 
and lawmaking in Washington oppose a political candi- 
date because of his religion and pretend to believe that in 
his person Church and State will be united, they are in 
bad case. And when they undertake to tell me what I 
shall do and think, I am sensible of a profound conviction 
that they have misread the purposes of this democracy and 
are thwarting its destiny. 

They may well pause to consider, in the circumstances, 
what will be the destiny of Protestantism. 


CHAPTER, LV. 
ANDREW MELLON: PLUTOCRAT 


Our Third Richest Citizen in the Cockpit 


(1) 


UNSANY would have called it a strange doom that 
summoned Andrew Mellon, at the age of sixty-nine, 
from the cloister of a Pittsburgh bank into the cockpit of 
national politics. The least known of our multimillion- 
aires, a silent and gentle person who had never taken part 
in any struggle more spectacular than the breaking of the 
Standard Oil monopoly in Pennsylvania, he was thrust 
suddenly into the spot-light, and was subjected to raking 
fire successively from both Houses of Congress, from the 
American Legion, from professorial sharpshooters, and 
from foreign chancelleries. In the battle of the bonus, 
the income tax, the tariff, farm relief, and the interally 
debts, he was often on the unpopular side and sometimes 
on the losing side. The surprising thing was that this 
slim and elegant Secretary of the Treasury remained un- 
ruffled. He developed an unexpected expertness in rapier 
play. 

Andrew William Mellon’s name is now quite commonly 
linked with the names of Hamilton and Gallatin. Reed 
Smoot is not content even with this. When William 
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Randolph Hearst put the secretary forward for the Presi- 
dency (even before Mr. Coolidge announced that he did 
not choose to run), Senator Smoot declared that the 
Republican party could not possibly select a better 
standard-bearer. “He is the greatest Secretary of the 
Treasury this country has ever known,” said the chairman 
of the Senate finance committee, ‘‘not excepting Alexander 
Hamilton. He is a world figure.” 

While this was being said Mr. Mellon was aboard his 
yacht Venezia, cruising in Mediterranean waters, and at 
the moment chatting, perhaps, with another minister of 
finance as suave as himself, the Count Giuseppi Volpi, 
who drew up the Italian debt settlement and who is the 
richest man in that country’s politics. On returning to 
Washington, Mr. Mellon let it be known at once that he 
took the volunteer fanfare of the Hearst papers much 
more lightly than the plodding and serious-minded Mr. 
Smoot. Age was barrier enough: if nominated and 
elected, he would be past eighty at the end of his term in 
the White House. 

Contrary to a popular notion, Mr. Mellon was too welt 
schooled in practical politics not to perceive other diffi- 
culties. His rating as the third richest man in the United 
States stood in the way; he is no speech-maker, no manip- 
ulator of caucuses, and he has no patience with the partisan 
spoils system. These were reasons enough, even if he 
had wanted such preferment; these, and the fact that he 
would have a major voice in the choice of whatever candi- 
date the party might select. The role of Warwick was 
more to his liking. As the directing energy of the Mellon 
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machine in western Pennsylvania, which for years has 
disputed the pretenses and occasionally defeated the 
maneuvers of the Vare machine in the western part of 
the State, he has shifted the geographical center of the 
authority once vested in Boies Penrose. He had come into 
that power, and much more. 

Had Mr. Mellon said “No” when Warren Harding in- 
vited him into the cabinet, and remained in Pittsburgh, 
quietly picking up costly paintings and donating vast sums 
to philanthropy; had he gone along unobtrusively adding 
fresh millions of dollars to the hundreds of millions 
already his, he could have been explained readily enough 
in the terms of American social and industrial life. Asa 
public figure he became an enigma. What armor did he 
wear that the slings and arrows of outrageous critics 
turned so lightly from him? What sort of training had 
steeled his muscles and endurance? What were the springs 
of his personal power? For it was apparent that, as the 
assaults on him waxed in bitterness, concurrently his 
prestige gained in breadth and volume. 


(2) 


Thomas Mellon, father of the secretary, emigrated to 
this country from County Tyrone in the north of Ireland, 
practiced law, and became judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. Retiring from 
the bench in 1869, he opened a private bank, the chief 
function of which was to make loans to aspiring and needy 
young business men. By taking a share in the business 
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and a mortgage on the plant the elder Mellon throve 
abundantly. The bank set up two brothers in the bridge- 
buiiding business, for example, gave each of them one-fifth 
and kept three-fifths for itself; thereafter the brothers 
were solely responsible for the success of the venture, and 
it was highly successful. 

The elder Mellon took as his motto “Cassis tutissima 
virtus” ; and the virtue which he found the safest helmet 
was a plexus of integrity, thrift, industry and the recog- 
nition of character as the basis of credit. The sons— 
James, Andrew, and Richard—were taken into the bank 
in their teens, and were made responsible for the granting 
of loans. Sometimes they remained for weeks on the 
ground, studying the business, the market, the distribution 
problem; above all, the applicant. They had to be clear- 
headed and unsentimental. The father once said he hoped 
Andrew’s first loan would “go bad’”—it would teach him 
a lesson. But it did not go bad. Andrew did not need, 
or at least did not get, that particular lesson. 

There was a clerk in the Overholt distillery who wanted 
twenty thousand dollars wherewith to build some coke- 
ovens in the Connellsville coal region. He borrowed it 
from the Mellons, on Andrew’s recommendation. Then 
he wanted an additional forty thousand, and then fifty, 
and he obtained the funds from the same source. After 
that he got along very well on his own, thank you; for the 
clerk was Henry Clay Frick, and the Mellons prospered 
as he prospered. They shared in many of his ventures, 
including two whiskey distilleries, and Andrew Mellon is 
now the trustee of his huge estate. 
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Before Andrew was twenty-five he was practically in 
charge of the bank; five years later his father retired and 
deeded the entire property to him to manage and to divide 
among the other children. Millionaires were rare in those 
days, and Tom Mellon was a millionaire. Can there be 
found anywhere a more striking instance of paternal con- 
fidence in a son’s judgment and probity? 

The bank of T. Mellon & Sons was turned over a quar- 
ter of a century ago into the Mellon National Bank of 
Pittsburgh. It now lifts its imposing Doric fagade above 
a whole block of Smithfield Street, and its spacious loggia 
gleams with granite and bronze and Ionic marble. Its ten 
thousand safe-deposit vaults were the first to be fashioned 
anywhere of aluminum. Andrew and Richard Mellon 
have organized also the Union Trust Company and the 
Union Savings Bank. These are the financial core of that 
fabulous oil and iron district. 

Andrew Mellon, a sound and able commercial banker, 
is also one of this country’s mightiest entrepreneurs. He 
and his brothers and their associates broke the back of the 
Standard Oil in Pennsylvania by building a rival pipe-line 
across the State from the western oil region to the Dela- 
ware River. They operated their own fleet of tank-ships. 
Out of this grew a congeries of oil-producing and refining 
and transporting companies, and the Mellons became the 
second biggest American producers in Mexico. They 
went into steel, railways, linseed oil, traction, water power, 
public utilities, construction, coal and coke, insurance, 
electricity, plate glass; they built locomotives, ships, iron 
castings, stationary engines, bridges, motor trucks, gun 
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carriages, steel cars, towns. Above all, they mined and 
manufactured aluminum. When Andrew Mellon became 
Secretary of the Treasury he resigned from directorates in 
corporations with an aggregate capital of more than two 
billions. 


(3) 


When Mr. Mellon moved to Washington in 1921 he 
undertook to reconcile a political post with his own notions 
of business practice. Politicians had arranged the appoint- 
ment to his department as a “liaison officer” of Elmer 
Dover, once a handy man for Mark Hanna and still a 
member of “the Ohio gang.” Mr. Dover was what would 
be called, under a candid terminology, a spoilsmonger. Mr. 
Mellon lost as little time as possible getting rid of him. 
On the other hand, he turned a deaf ear to the plea that 
competent Democrats be discharged. There would be no 
patronage in the Treasury while he was at the head of it. 

Partisan patronage was incompatible with the enormous 
task in front of the secretary. If, as a corporate director, 
he had dealt with immense sums, now he had to deal with 
billions in the mass. Maturities of more than seven 
billions must be faced within two years, one-third of them 
within a year. Skill and judgment of a high order were 
needed. One per cent saved in refunding these obligations 
meant lopping seventy millions a year from Uncle Sam’s 
expense account; every billion of principal paid off would 
save the taxpayer forty-five millions a year forever. With- 
in two years that billion had been paid, and the balance had 
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been refunded at substantially lower rates. As this is 
written, the debt has been reduced by more than one billion 
six hundred million dollars; and the thing has been done 
so dexterously that there has been no disturbance of the 
money market. 

Newspaper editorial writers, dwelling lovingly on these 
eye-filling figures, and on the fact that the United States 
was the first of the World War belligerents to balance its 
budget, grew fond of comparing Mr. Mellon with Albert 
Gallatin and Alexander Hamilton. Holders of Liberty 
Bonds, as the market advanced from eighty-seven past par, 
took up the cry. By iteration and reiteration to millions 
of readers, and by being taken up in Wall Street, the com- 
parison crystallized into a commonplace. I do not doubt 
that Mr. Mellon himself was embarrassed by it, and turned 
with relief to the Journal of Commerce, which said soberly 
that he was ‘“‘a good Secretary of the Treasury . . . faith- 
ful, businesslike, and efficient.” 

Certainly he was that. He spent long hours at his desk, 
and seldom missed a cabinet meeting. If he was away 
from Washington, he managed to return. If he was 
there, he slipped out of a back door of the Treasury Build- 
ing, puffing a small cigar, and went around the south side 
of the White House to the executive offices. He devoted 
less of his time than most cabinet officers to his favorite 
diversions, walking, riding, and golfing. Like many rick 
Americans, he was often without pocket money; once a 
suspicious taxi-driver detained him in front of the Treas- 
ury until he could send in for money to pay the fare. 

The surpassing greatness of Mr. Mellon remains to be 
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established. His chief claim to fame is the refunding of 
the public debt, and in his earlier administration this was 
effected on a makeshift basis, which left the obligations in 
comparatively short form. Even in the summer of 1927 
the secretary’s judgment of the market was not vindicated, 
and the calling of the Second Liberties dragged along for 
months. His estimates of the national income have often 
been wide of the mark, more than a billion wide of it in 
1923. His record is creditable, but not brilliant. Consider 
what was done after this country emerged, torn and 
shaken, from the Civil War. The government had been 
paying interest from 5 per cent up to.a fraction more than 
7 per cent. But on the heels of the “money panic,”’ which 
wrought disaster in 1873, a Secretary of the Treasury 
negotiated demand loans at 3 per cent, and refunded part 
of the debt at 4. The average in refunding was 1 per cent 
below the rate of the original loans. Who, then, was secre- 
tary in 1874, when these things were done? He was a 
Kentuckian named Benjamin Helm Bristow; and one has 
heard of him, if at all, not as a remarkable secretary but as 
the man who broke up the corrupt whiskey ring in Grant’s 
administration. Mr. Mellon, in handling the public debt, 
has done no better than this obscure predecessor, if as 
well. 


(4) 


As I have intimated, Mr. Mellon would be the last man 
in the world to seek canonization, and is probably some- 
what abashed at the ardor of his panegyrists. In Congress 
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his achievements in reducing the debt have been accepted 
with greater satisfaction than his plans for tax reduction. 
His first plan was materially revised, although it had, as 
theatrical folk say, “an enthusiastic press” (excepting, if 
I remember aright, that the St. Louis Post-Dispatch op- 
posed it). Subsequent plans were assailed in both Houses. 
Mr. Mellon’s enemies were fond of saying that he was 
actuated by selfish motives, and was preoccupied with the 
upper income brackets. Calculating his income at four 
millions a year, it was said that the difference between the 
post-war levies when he took office and the 1927 rates 
meant an annual saving to him of a million and a half. 
Suppose we concede those figures as stated. The reduction 
of war-time rates was inevitable; but, now that this million 
and a half has been saved, what is Mr. Mellon going to do 
with the money? Buy a fleet of yachts? He is already so 
rich that his wealth is a burden; if he had not been weary 
of acquisition he would not have entered the cabinet. 
But he believes in a generally prosperous big business, and 
would relieve it of burdens whenever practicable. 

Equally personal was the attack upon the secretary’s 
enforcement of the prohibition law. The wets charged 
that all his sympathies were with the drys. The drys said 
that, as a former distiller, his sympathies were with the 
wets. Congressmen dwelt with glee on the fact that, by 
means of a forged certificate, fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of whiskey had been withdrawn illegally from the Over- 
holt plant. “Any inference,” said Mr. Mellon, “that I 
or the Overholt Company connived in any way in the 
illegal withdrawal of whiskey . . . is false.’ The matter 
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came up time and again in both Houses. In the Senate 
Mr. Mellon has a spokesman in the person of David A. 
Reed, whose law firm has been counsel for the Mellons. 
Senator Reed explained that the secretary had transferred 
his interest in Overholt to the Union Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh to be liquidated. Neither the secretary nor the 
partnership owning the distillery nor the trust company got 
a penny from the forged withdrawal. Every quart of the 
whiskey they owned when prohibition went into effect was 
still there; the withdrawal had been from stock owned by 
other persons. 

Later Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, took occasion to 
amend this. 

“Every word of that statement I reiterate to-day,” he 
explained, “with a single exception, which Mr. Mellon had 
evidently forgotten and which I never knew until this 
week. Fifty-two cases, aggregating about three gallons a 
case, making something less than one hundred and sixty 
gallons, were sold by the trustee. . . to druggists... Mr. 
Mellon further states to me—he told me about it, by the 
way, as soon as he learned of the fifty-two cases—that he 
has not been able to learn why they disobeyed the instruc- 
tion, and what was the reason for selling that amount.” 

The interest in this speech lies, not in the fact that the 
trustees disobeyed Mr. Mellon’s injunction to sell no 
liquor, but in the relation it reveals between the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Senator Reed. It is as near cabinet 
representation on the legislative floor as anything we have 
seen in this country. I happened to be present once when 
Senator Walsh asked for unanimous consent to consider 
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a certain resolution affecting the Aluminum Company of 
America; he couldn’t get unanimous consent because Mr. 
Reed objected. 

George Wharton Pepper, although a little slow on his 
feet, was a helpful assistant to Mr. Reed until he was 
defeated for re-election to the Senate by William S. Vare 
of the rival Pennsylvania group. One might have ex- 
pected Senator Reed to egg on the investigation of the 
1926 Pepper-Vare primaries, in which three million dol- 
lars were spent, but not so; he filibustered in order to check 
the inquiry, and so brought that session to a close without 
action on some important measures, including appropria- 
tions. When another Senate committee showed that the 
three Mellon banks had illegally received a tax refund of 
$91,472 on their 1917 levies, it was Mr. Reed who acted 
again as the secretary’s spokesman. He announced that 
the money could not be returned to the government, 
because the case had been “‘finally closed” by the Treasury! 


(5) 


The impropriety of this refund was the only criticism, 
of the multitude made by the Couzens committee, which 
the Treasury acknowledged to be just. The hearings, 
occupying more than forty-five hundred pages in eight 
volumes, lie stacked before me. I have been through them, 
but it is impossible to summarize them here; the daily 
press, which had more space, did them inadequate justice. 
Refunds, credits, and abatements in taxes in excess of a 
million dollars are shown to each of two-score individuals 
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and corporations. The average rate of profits tax to net 
income for forty-five representative newspaper publishers 
in 1918, for instance, was a fraction more than 20 per 
cent, but ran as low as 2 per cent in one instance, while 
relief was denied in another instance on a rate above 25 
per cent. In 1919 the average rate for fifty-five news- 
paper publishers was 18.5 per cent, but ran as low as 2.22 
per cent in one instance, while two publishers could get 
no relief from rates above 26 per cent. Why these dis- 
criminations? William Randolph Hearst’s Star Publish- 
ing Company fared well: it got reductions in tax liabilities 
for three years aggregating $1,737,007.30. An assistant 
deputy commissioner of the Internal Revenue Bureau told 
the committee that this was “in accord with the law and 
regulations.”’ There were refunds and reductions to con- 
cerns in which the Mellons were interested, including the 
Gulf Oil, Standard Steel Car and Aluminum corporations. 
The report (which is in three volumes, not embraced in 
the eight I spoke of, and includes a slim minority report 
by Senators Watson and Ernst) charges inefficiency and 
neglect in tax collections; but witnesses declared that all 
the things complained of were done by subordinates with- 
out the knowledge of Mr. Mellon. 

Senator James Couzens, of Michigan, who as chairman 
submitted the majority report, was made defendant in a 
suit when the Treasury reopened an old tax case against 
him, demanding ten millions more than he had paid in 
taxes on the sale of his stock in the Ford Automobile Com- 
pany. Washington viewed this as reprisal. The de- 
fendants won, and Mr. Mellon was cheated of his revenge. 
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The Aluminum Company, owing to a report by the 
Federal Trade Commission, lively debates in Congress, and 
the campaigning of John W. Davis for President in 1924, 
has been the cause of more attacks on Mr. Mellon than 
any other of his properties. It has “practically a complete 
monopoly,” according to the trade commission, in the 
United States and Canada; controls the production of 
bauxite and part of the manufacture of kitchen utensils; 
and in 1922 owned all the stock in thirty-four subsidiaries, 
more than half the stock in nine other corporations, and 
less than half in seventeen others, engaged in various en- 
terprises. It is worth noting here that, just before the 
United States entered the World War, when the army and 
navy wanted large quantities of aluminum, at that time 
scarce and costly, the Aluminum Company voluntarily 
offered the government all it needed, at its own price. 

The Fordney-McCumber Act increased the tariff on 
aluminum by 250 per cent; and the fact that most of the 
enterprises in which Mr. Mellon is interested, excepting 
banking and insurance, benefit directly from the tariff, has 
subjected him to many attacks. To take the least con- 
spicuous of his interests, the two flax-crushing mills (there 
are only eight large manufacturers of linseed oil) enjoy a 
tariff of a fraction less than twenty-five cents a gallon; the 
tariff commission recommended reduction, but Mr. 
Coolidge pigeonholed the report. So when an inter- 
national group of bankers issued a manifesto against 
tariffs in Europe, Mr. Mellon felt constrained to say that, 
though the manifesto was justified as to Europe, this could 
not affect the quite different situation in the United States. 
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The farm bloc wanted to know why he opposed a subsidy 
to farmers, through the McNary-Haugen bill, when he 
advocated subsidies to manufacturers through the tariff. 
(Congress passed the farm relief bill over the secretary’s 
opposition, but Mr. Coolidge vetoed it.) And in every 
case Mr. Mellon defended his high-protectionist views 
adroitly. 

From all angles he was attacked, and usually the attacks 
were personal. The American Legion vowed unsmilingly 
that he opposed the bonus because he wanted to use current 
surplus to reduce taxes for himself and other rich men. 
His fight against the cash bonus was successful, but he lost 
on insurance for the veterans. And two groups of college 
professors, one at Columbia, the other at Princeton, de- 
manded a revision of the terms for settling the inter- 
national debts, under which the grandchildren of men who 
fought beside Americans will pay taxes indirectly to the 
United States. Why these are called Mr. Mellon’s debt 
settlements I do not know. Charles Evans Hughes nego- 
tiated them. The Secretary of the Treasury is ex officio 
one of a commission of eight which arranged the terms, 
within the limits of a Congressional mandate. Neverthe- 
less Mr. Mellon replied to the outgivings of the Princeton 
professors, and drew thereby the fire of the British chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. 

So it has gone. Bricks have been thrown on the assump- 
tion that Mr. Mellon’s oil interests in Mexico might in- 
fluence this country’s foreign policy. Former Governor 
Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, has kept up for more 
than six years a running fire on the method of administer- 
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ing the prohibition unit. In 1924, under the lash of the 
late Senator La Follette, a concerted effort was made to 
drive the secretary out of office, and was checked by the 
President’s official intervention. -Mr. Mellon will go down 
into history, certainly not as the greatest, but as the most 
abused Secretary of the Treasury this country has known. 


(6) 


Why does Mr. Mellon tolerate it? One may suppose 
that he could not foresee that he would be a storm-center 
when he agreed to enter Mr. Harding’s cabinet; well, the 
storms began raging almost the minute he took up his 
portfolio; he could have retired with dignity at the end 
of that term, and he did not do it. Only once, during the 
Couzens investigation, has his composure been ruffled. In 
personal intercourse almost as silent as Calvin Coolidge, he 
has been less free in issuing long statements, or in having 
them issued by Garrard B. Winston and Ogden Mills, suc- 
cessively his under secretaries. He makes no speeches. 
When the air is thickest with brickbats he relights his small 
cigar and tranquilly resumes contemplation of the national 
balance sheet. 

A brickbat which must have hurt a bit flew in Mr. Mel- 
lon’s direction a short while before the Kansas City 
national convention, when a Senate investigating com- 
mittee found that Will H. Hays, as chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, had sent him a package 
containing $50,000 worth of the bonds Harry F. Sinclair 
had contributed, as part of his profits from the mysterious 
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Continental Trading Company, to the committee. Mr. 
Hays proposed that Mr. Mellon substitute his check for the 
bonds. He sent back the package, and a check with it. 
The moral implications of this incident are stated in the 
report Senator Thomas J. Walsh made to that body: 


Secretary Mellon was unaware of the fact that the 
bonds tendered to him came from the Continental, 
but he knew they were contributed by Sinclair, for 
Hays told him so, and he had information, apparently 
from some other source, that Sinclair had made a 
huge contribution in bonds toward liquidating the debt 
of the [Republican National] committee, understood 
by Mellon to have been in,an amount approximating 
$300,0c0. No other contributor gave anything like 
such a sum and the limit to which Mellon himself 
cared to go or was asked to go was $50,000, though, 
according to common repute, he is one of the wealth- 
iest men in America. 

In this connection it should be recalled that the 
great concession of Sinclair, charged to have been 
corruptly secured, was at the time actually under in- 
vestigation. No explanation was offered by the 
Secretary as to why he did not communicate to gov- 
ernment counsel the invaluable information in his 
possession concerning Sinclair’s extraordinary gener- 
osity to the committee, for use in the suit instituted 
a few months thereafter to annul the lease of the 
Teapot Dome, and which was brought to trial a year 
later, nor why he did not acquaint the committee, 
charged with the duty devolving upon it by Senate 
Resolution 1o1 of ascertaining what disposition had 
been made of the Continental bonds, with the ob- 
viously pertinent fact that a short time after they were 
by it acquired through transactions in which Sinclair 
had prominently figured, he [Sinclair] had turned 
over to Hays bonds of the same issue aggregating, as 
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the Secretary understood, in the neighborhood of 
$300,000. ... 

Though Secretary Mellon had no definite informa- 
tion that the bonds Hays got from Sinclair were 
Continental bonds, the slightest attention to facts 
presumably within his knowledge would have made 
such an inference all but irresistible, even if he were 
not prompted by the official duty of collecting the 
income tax, obviously due from the Continental, to 
make searching inquiry into what had become of its 
bonds)...:. 

The transactions from which the Continental real- 
ized profits in excess of $3,000,000 became known to 
the representatives of the government some time prior 
to January, 1925. The secret-service agents of the 
government having access to the books of the Domin- 
ion Bank had knowledge of the account of the Conti- 
nental Trading Company and of the distribution of 
its assets. No explanation has been offered for the 
failure of the Treasury for nearly three years to 
exact payment of the tax due from it. A suit brought 
against the distributees would have brought out all 
the essential facts developed by the committee, afford- 
ing, as it would, an opportunity to examine under 
oath the participants in the unsavory affair, including 
Blackmer and O’Neil, before they fled beyond seas. 
Before the hearings had progressed very far the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury was called to 
the probability that a tax was due from the Con- 
tinental Trading Company and to the likelihood that 
it had made no return. 


(7) 


The secretary must know that the mass of the American 
public regards him with a respect not unmixed with awe, 
despite his laxity in collecting taxes from Harry Sinclair. 
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At first blush one can hardly believe that personal aggran- 
dizement of this sort could cut any ice with him. Yet, I 
am not so sure. There is the matter, for instance, of his 
age. In volumes 10 and 11 of Who’s Who, covering 
1918-19, 1920-21, the year of his birth is given as 1852, 
according to which he is now seventy-six. In subsequent 
issues the date is set down as March 24, 1854; but in 
Congressional Directories the year is given as 1855, ac- 
cording to which the secretary would now be seventy- 
three. Gradually Mr. Mellon is getting younger! Can it 
be that his age is the heel of this Achilles? 

Neither age nor custom can stale the bitterness of the 
fray which Mr. Mellon as a public figure engenders. Even 
under the most exacerbated assaults, as every one must 
have noted, he has maintained his simplicity and dignity, 
his air of complete and unshakable sincerity. Notwith- 
standing that biographical discrepancy, I venture the asser- 
tion that Mr. Mellon is the sincerest man in our public 
life to-day. He overcame at the outset his repugnance to 
newspaper interviews, and even those Washington corre- 
spondents who disagree most violently with his policies 
admit his entire and disarming candor at these con- 
ferences. 

Born with a golden spoon in his mouth, Andrew Mellon 
has watched for half a century the transmutation of nearly 
everything he touched into gold. It it just possible that 
he wearied of seeing the thing happen: we have more than 
one eagle replete. And, although there is a sense of well- 
being and well-doing in donating lavishly to hospitals, 
universities, and funds for Presbyterian preachers, this 
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too must cease in time to be really exciting. Even art- 
collecting requires a special flair. At Washington, how- 
ever, a new world waited to be conquered. And now, 
well past his Biblical allotment.of threescore years and 
ten, Mr. Mellon is accounted the most powerful man 
individually in either the Harding or the Coolidge ad- 
ministration. Ernest Hemingway says somewhere that 
only the Spanish toreador lives life to the hilt. But there 
are ways and ways of tasting its flavor, of savoring its 
exaltation. Mr. Mellon has found more than one way. 
Whatever secret springs may move him, he has had—he 
is having—a full career. 
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CHAPTER V 
TWO SOULS AT WAR IN DAWES 


Contrasting the Man with the Demagogue 


(1) 


N a Midwestern prairie town nearly forty years ago two 
young lawyers attracted a great deal of attention by 
the obduracy with which they fought through a lawsuit 
involving $1.27. The action was brought in the court of 
a justice of the peace against the Missouri Pacific Railway 
Company, on the ground that the freight charged on a 
shipment of horse-collars from St. Louis to Lincoln, 
Nebr., was eleven cents per hundredweight too high; and 
it was fought through to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The lawyer for the plaintiff was Charles Gates 
Dawes and the lawyer who defended the railroad’s inter- 
ests was William Jennings Bryan. 

This was in 1887, the year the Interstate Commerce 
Commission came into being. Throughout the country 
there was a mounting bitterness against the railroads, and 
around Lincoln, then a town but twenty years old and with 
a population of less than twenty thousand, the farmers had 
organized what they called an Anti-monopoly Party, 
mainly to fight the Missouri Pacific. Young Dawes, newly 
come into the settlement with an ambition to make his 
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mark, threw in his fortunes at once with this large element 
of political discontent. For his first jury verdict he got a 
fee of ten dollars, and tasted for the first time popular at- 
tention and acclaim. As for Bryan, a few years his elder, 
he was junior member of a firm which had the railroad 
as client on an annual retainer. 

On the face of their records these two youthful blades 
of the bar appear to have been strangely miscast; for Mr. 
Dawes became an avowed champion of monopoly and an 
assailant of the Sherman Antitrust Law; whereas Mr. 
Bryan, after defending the Missouri Pacific, advocated 
government ownership of railways and assailed them as 
predatory monopolies. But beneath these superficial dif- 
ferences the men were closely akin. They had much in 
common, and a friendly admiration, a mutual respect, 
sprang up between them. Both looked shrewdly and 
searchingly upon the American scene; both understood the 
value of the spot-light as a capital asset in this scene; in a 
sense each was an exhibitionist. Thus they were well 
equipped for preferment in a republic. They were the 
two faces of our democratic Janus, two phases of our 
political genius. 

They traveled divergent roads; but from time to time 
they drew near each other, and by a singular equity of 
chance it was to happen that as Mr. Bryan rode into the 
sunset of his life their paths converged in this: that both 
became conspicuously the protagonists of a common cause, 
majority rule. In the late Mr. Bryan’s case this took the 
form of Daytonism; if the majority of the unterrified 
electorate objected at the polls to a scientific theory, on the 
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ground that it traversed the revealed Word, the theory 
must be cast into outer damnation. In the case of Mr. 
Dawes the championship of majority rule developed into 
a spectacular fight to change the Senate rules, in order 
that less protection might be accorded in that chamber to 
the minority. 

Mr. Dawes has not yet laid claim to the special anoint- 
ment of the Lord, but he does hold himself, so he says, 
to be “charged with a public duty.” He would have us 
understand that nothing but a flagellant conscience has 
driven him into the calcium glare. He reminds us that he 
is “‘the only elected official having Constitutional relations 
with the Senate of the United States.” This has an im- 
posing sound, and blows a winy atmosphere into the 
vacuum of the vice-presidency. He who has been the 
self-appointed defender of the courts and knight errant of 
the Constitution, founder and exhorter of the Minute Men, 
has challenged the Constitution—upon which the Senate 
rules are founded—and emerged from the propitious 
obscurity of his office as the Petronius of procedure in our 
highest legislative body. The arbiter of elegance in the 
Senate merits, surely, our attentive scrutiny. 


(2) 


A younger brother of the Vice-President told me once 
that when their father died he left them a going business 
in the Ohio town where they lived, but very little capital. 
The father had been a God-fearing and a debt-paying man, 
however, and when hard times came, so that the business 
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was threatened, the four sons found they had a legacy as 
good as cash: they could go to the local bank and borrow 
money. The banker knew that the sons of old General 
Rufus Dawes were a good risk. Thus in their young 
manhood they learned the uses of credit; and credit was 
to prove the first upward rung of the ladder for Charles 
Gates. 

The younger brother was an urbane, intelligent, mild- 
spoken man in his late forties when he said this to me; 
and I learned that Charles Gates in private life was just 
such a fellow, endowed perhaps with a greater store of 
personal charm. If he had not got into politics, and if 
Mr. Bryan had not made a certain speech about a cross of 
gold, it is highly probable that Mr. Dawes would be spend- 
ing his sixth decade with his books and his music, instead 
of tilting at the windmill of Senate reform. 

It was through the avenue of credit, oddly, that Charles 
G. Dawes entered politics. When he was a young lawyer 
in Lincoln, he did not depend for a living on a precarious 
practice alone. An Ohio politician lent him capital to en- 
gage in real-estate speculation, and shared the profits fifty- 
fifty with him; and then, in 1895, Mr. Dawes began 
exploiting gas as a public utility. In Lincoln he got finan- 
cial backing to buy a plant in Peoria, and returned with the 
explanation that he had bought instead a plant in La 
Crosse. His method in this and other similar deals was 
to raise the wind for a first payment and then issue bonds 
against the property. It was in pursuance of this plan 
that he got a loan of fifty thousand dollars as first payment 
on a plant at Evanston, Ill.; and it was thus that he met 
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John R. Walsh, then the king-pin in the field of gas 
utilities around Chicago. Mr. Dawes did not butt his head 
against the stone wall of Mr. Walsh’s intrenchment; no, 
he fraternized with the enemy. Mr. Walsh helped him, 
indeed, to float the bonds on his latest acquisition. 

Now Walsh was a friend of William Lorimer, later to 
become Senator from Illinois, and still later to be thrown 
out of the Senate because the legislature which sent him 
there had been bribed; and Lorimer in turn was a friend 
of William McKinley, soon to become President of the 
United States. The circuitous route by which credit 
opened the way for Mr. Dawes to politics is now apparent ; 
for in the 1896 campaign~he sided with the Walsh-Lori- 
mer-McKinley cohorts in Illinois against his old friend in 
Nebraska, William Jennings Bryan, then making his first 
and most nearly successful race for the Presidency. 

Until the Chicago convention of that year Mr. Bryan 
had been little in the public eye. Mr. Dawes had gone 
much the further since these two had matched legal wits ° 
and oratory. He had made his million, whereas the future 
Commoner was still an obscure Western lawyer, thor- 
oughly infected by now with the heresies of Populism. 
Yet in a single brief speech this nobody assumed a com- 
manding place in the national political arena. It was a 
triumph comparable with a heavyweight knockout in the 
prize-ring to-day. Mr. Dawes, who is blessed with finan- 
cial sagacity, knew that speech for what it was. The word 
“hokum” had not then enriched our vocabulary, but I ven- 
ture to say that Mr. Dawes characterized the Bryan oratory 
by some synonym for it. He saw it was bunk; yet he 
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could not but observe its effect upon a democratic elec- 
torate, and so thoughtful a man could not but ponder its 
implications. Himself endowed with no such gifts of 
magniloquence, he yet realized that this gift or something 
equally spectacular would have vast utilitarian value if one 
wished to make a dent in the mass consciousness of the 
American continent. We may be sure this had its effect 
upon his political outlook; but the definite fact is that as a 
reward for his campaign services Mr. McKinley made him 
comptroller of the currency. 

The comptroller of the currency does not occupy a 
notable post; and so, in 1902, having prestige enough and 
money enough to start a bank of his own, Mr. Dawes 
resigned. But he did not start a national bank; no, it was 
a trust company, the Central Trust of Chicago; and as its 
president he came into contact again with William 
Lorimer. Lorimer was a banker, too. He was president 
of the LaSalle Street National Bank in Chicago, which 
was drifting rapidly toward the rocks. Reorganization 
was imperative. How Mr. Dawes, without consulting his 
directors, lent his old friend a million and a quarter of the 
Central Trust’s funds for a few days—as he thought— 
and how the second Lorimer bank failed is a familiar story, 
owing to the prolonged litigation which resulted from it. 
The fight was bitterly waged, and it is worth mentioning 
here mainly because on the very day that Mr. Dawes was 
nominated for the vice-presidency of the United States 
the supreme court of Illinois handed down a decision hold- 
ing the Dawes bank responsible in a measure to the losers 
in the Lorimer bank. 
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On the very same day! Here was Mr. Dawes, at the 
outset of a national campaign, face to face with that dam- 
aging decision; and there was Senator Brookhart demand- 
ing that he withdraw from the ticket, giving as one reason 
“his sulphureted-hydrogen bank record.” <A timid man, 
a conscience-stricken man, might have retreated hastily to 
cover. Not so Charles Gates Dawes. “TI will debate my 
character,” said he, “‘with no man.” He offered no 
apologia, no explanation. He stood on that single forth- 
tight sentence, and thereafter we heard little or nothing 
of the Lorimer matter. It was reminiscent, somehow, of 
the time when Mr. Dawes called on one of the multimil- 
lionaire meat-packers in Chicago. “Well,” said the packer 
condescendingly, “what can I do for you?” Said Mr. 
Dawes: ‘You can’t do anything for me. I’m here to tell 
you what I can do for you.” And he got what he wanted. 
He never parries a thrust. He never digs in before a 
barrage. He has forgotten what timidity means. 


(3) 


This does not pretend to be a biographical sketch, and 
so I must hurry past Mr. Dawes’s shining services in the 
Worid War, from which, thanks to his administrative 
abilities, he emerged with the title of brigadier-general. 
Those services are spread upon the record here and there, 
and the record is open to all eyes. But there was a London 
dinner, given at a fashionable hotel in honor of six gen- 
erals, which is not a part of the record. It was an 
extremely Ritzy dinner, as your manicure might say; and 
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the brigadier-general was seated beside a titled English 
woman, a member of one of the oldest and most dis- 
tinguished families on that right little, tight little island. 
Was the general abashed at the proximity of aristocracy? 
Judge for yourself. His first speech was an inquiry as to 
her name, and the reply he received included her title. 
Thereafter he addressed the lady by her first name; and, 
although she lorgnetted him haughtily at first, it was noted 
by their table companions that when she withdrew with the 
other women to leave the men over their cigars and wine, 
she said cordially: “The next time you come to London, 
Charles, you really must stop at my house.” 

Mr. Dawes likes his military title. He would rather be 
general than Vice-President, nomenclaturally, and every 
one called him general when he went to Washington in 
1921 as the first director of the national budget. Here he 
put into practice what he had learned from the cross-of- 
gold speech. Here he made effective what he had verified 
by yelling “Hell ’n’ Maria” at a Congressional investi- 
gating committee; that noise and stir and perhaps a little 
profanity would get him notice in a democracy. On a 
certain June day of that year the wide and peaceful south 
corridor on the third floor of the Treasury Building looked 
as though a cyclone had struck it. Swivel chairs were 
lying here and there, desks were askew, stenographers were 
pounding their machines desperately under lights strung 
for the emergency. There was a disarray of filing cabinets 
and feverish excitement. The general had arrived! 

The director of the budget is but a bureau chief, and the 
bureau chief in Washington is almost invisible to the naked 
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eye; but this bureau chief, by whirling tempestuously into 
the staid Treasury Building and upsetting things as though 
every second counted (the budget was still six months 
away), got himself noticed. And a few days later he 
called a meeting of all the other bureau chiefs, which the 
easy-going Harding and his cabinet attended. For an 
hour the new budget director harangued his audience. He 
told the bureau chiefs that they had been the submerged 
tenth, but that now they had come into their own. Every- 
thing depended on them. Secretary Mellon had courteously 
walked from his office to the offices of the budget to shake 
hands with the new director. Mr. Dawes called it “a 
historic walk.”” The cabinet members were lined up. Now 
let the bureau captains get into the parade and the glorious 
cause would go over with a bang. It was a regular Billy 
Sunday meeting. Strong men sobbed. There was no saw- 
dust trail to hit, but every meek bureau chief there, yes, 
and eveiy other government official, high or low, stood at 
its conclusion to take the pledge, just as though all of them 
had got a new religion. 

It was my fortune to encounter the general for the first 
time just after this, Washington was having one of its 
brassiest summer days, but Mr. Dawes was in cool gray 
flannels, the coolest man in the capital. Where was the 
tempest of his advent into the Treasury? Where was 
the ardor of that meeting? Slim, poised, a little paunchy 
from good living, the general appeared the last man in the 
world to provoke turmoil. While we were talking he told 
me that Washington was an “ossified haymow.” What 
is an ossified haymow? I did not know then. I do not 
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know now. At the moment I got the impression that 
Washington was a crib where gluttons fattened until they 
fossilized. Perhaps that is what the general meant. Any- 
how, it was too good to forget. It is with such 
phrases that the Vice-President sometimes makes himself 
remembered. 


(4) 


After the directorship of the budget had been squeezed 
dry of its publicity, an army officer took charge without 
any fuss or feathers, and Mr. Dawes returned to his 
banking-desk in Chicago. Richard was himself again. 
He kept a sharp eye on the ever-increasing business of his 
thriving institution, he golfed, he occasionally took a week- 
end off to kill some game-fish, he played his violin, and 
he entertained royally at his Evanston home. But to him, 
as to the Chattahoochee in Lanier’s lilting verse, “down- 
ward the voices of duty call.” He couldn’t stay out of the 
limelight. He was commandeered to serve on a repara- 
tions commission abroad. 

You may remember that the common conjecture, the 
newspaper conjecture at any rate, was that J. P. Morgan 
would head the American delegation to this conference. 
Washington knew better; Washington knew that it would 
never do to pick a Wall Street man, one with the dyed-in- 
the-wool trade mark of the “Money Trust” on him, for 
that post. What would the insurgent West think of such 
a choice? It would be wiser, as a matter of politics, to 
select some one from outside New York. It wasn’t neces- 
sary that he be qualified in technical knowledge, for Europe 
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had plenty of experts. Would General Dawes do? As- 
suredly! He had a great reputation as a go-getter and a 
fire-eater. Just the man! And it was so ordered. 

To the country at large there was no reason for doubting 
that Mr. Dawes could master the reparations problem in 
ten minutes. But between commercial banking and inter- 
national finance there is as much difference as between a 
Sewing machine and geared turbines. The American 
members of the Reparations Commission, as a fact, were 
not there to help build a machinery of collection and trans- 
fer, but for the moral effect. They were a “front” for 
the conference. The actual planning was almost all done 
by Sir Josiah Stamp; but does any one suppose that France 
could have supported a scheme if the French populace had 
known that a Britisher had cooked it up? No French 
cabinet, publicly countenancing such a thing, could hope 
to survive. The Americans were there as a cloak, to lend 
a neutral, disinterested air of supervision; and to heighten 
this delusion Mr. Dawes was made chairman of the whole 
commission. I think I do him no injustice when I say that 
he does not even yet understand the intricacies of the plan 
which was evolved. But that photographs of him, under- 
hung pipe in mouth, should be sent back in bundles to the 
American press, accorded with the political philosophy he 
had shrewdly formulated. That the scheme was dubbed 
the Dawes Plan fitted equally well. On his return to this 
country the general was applauded as the hero who told 
those up-stage European financiers where they got off. 
Not Grover Cleveland defying Britain in the Venezuelan 
affair, not Teddy Roosevelt taking Panama, has offered to 
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the electorate a finer figure of the indomitable American. 
Those Europeans couldn’t bluff Hell ’n’ Maria Dawes. 
They couldn’t put anything over on him. 

Unquestionably the general’s prestige as the man who 
made Europe lie down and roll over on reparations was a 
large factor in his nomination to the vice-presidency. 
Four years before Calvin Coolidge had achieved this 
dubious honor through the legend of the Boston police 
strike; his successor to the post achieved it through the 
myth of the Dawes Plan. But Mr. Dawes saw more 
clearly than most men nominated for the post that it might 
prove the grave of political aspiration. His campaign was 
conducted from this standpoint, and his initial act when 
he had been sworn into the office was motivated by it. 
The tongue-lashing he gave the Senate on his first day in 
the chair overshadowed the Presidential inauguration and 
almost “stopped the show.” It was in character with the 
celebrated outspokenness of Charles Gates Dawes, and for 
a time it took the country quite by storm. 

Now, the delusion that the Senate is a democratic cham- 
ber dies hard. It is, in fact, the final and supreme refuge 
of the minority. The membership of the House is based 
on population, and reflects the people’s vagaries; but it was 
clear from the first that if the whole Congress were so 
constituted those States with sparse populations would be 
overridden rough-shod when their interests conflicted with 
the interests of States with more votes. That is why a 
Nevada voter’s representation in the Senate is as strong 
as the representation of seven-score New York voters. 
And that is why the Senate, through the privilege of un- 
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limited debate, has safeguarded itself against being 
stormed by hysteria. The rules under which it proceeds 
are an outgrowth of Constitutional provision. The rules 
do not make the Senate; they were engendered by the 
nature of the Senate. It has been charged more than once 
that periodic efforts to modify the rules are inspired by 
Sinister motives. I do not think it just to bring such a 
charge against Mr. Dawes. I think he is merely trying 
to eliminate the sepulchral attribute of the vice-presidency. 

The Billy Sunday of the budget meeting, the tempes- 
tuous invader of the Treasury, the Quixotic crusader 
against the Senate’s Constitutional right to determine its 
own procedure, the gentleman with tousled hair whom you 
see posing in the newspaper rotogravure sections, these 
represent the political personality which the general has 
built up as representing Charles Gates Dawes. It is a snare 
and a delusion, like so much of our politics. The general 
is not by nature a pushing person. His fine frenzies are 
all premeditated. It is a commentary on our public life 
that it has brought before us in this fashion a posturing 
caricature of the real person. For behind that marionette 
is a man who is fond of music, who has composed pieces— 
Kreisler plays at least one of them—who likes agreeable 
bronzes and livable living-rooms and good reading. Few 
men can win from their subordinates a more unquestioning 
devotion and loyalty. Few men feel their friendships more 
strongly, or acquire stronger friends. General Charles 
Gates Dawes is leading a double life; and for this we have 
only American politics to blame. His political faith has 
been justified by his works. 


CHAPTER VI 
WHEN CINCINNATI CLEANED HOUSE 
An Electorate Which Found Its Voice 


INCINNATI, when she seemed corrupt and con- 

tented, had no audience. Municipal misrule is an 
old story; not even the satrapy of a boss who made his 
home scornfully in New York stirred more than a passing 
interest. After two score years of adding chapters to her 
book of shame, this Scheherazade of the Midwest was 
rated an aging beldame, with nothing in her repertoire 
. Save modernized versions of the Forty Thieves. Then 
there crept into her voice a new timbre, a note of hope, 
of confidence. It became indeed quite a different voice, 
with a different tale to tell. Hear, now, the story of New 
Cities for Old. 


i) 

Rud Hynicka, restlessly on the move from Pennsylvania 
to California, stopped off in Cincinnati between trains, 
back in the eighties, and made his way to a beer garden 
atop a hill overlooking the broad Ohio. The young man 
had heard alluring accounts of the Coast, and of the har- 
vests to be garnered there; but as he sat at a little round 


table and sipped his Pilsener this golden prospect was 
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obscured by an actuality. The green of the tree-clad hills, 
the sweep of the tawny river, the evidences of bustling life 
in the city below—they were alluring too. 

“This is good enough for me,” said Rudolph Kelker 
Hynicka, and set forth to find a place to sleep that night. 

It was not long before the adventurer drifted into re- 
porting, and made the acquaintance of a former newsboy 
who was now a saloon-keeper. The saloon was at Dead 
Man’s Corner, so named for the frequently fatal brawls 
thereabout; but it must not be supposed that because the 
neighborhood was bad the saloon was disorderly. The 
proprietor’s main distinction was that he could stand flat- 
footed, leap clean over his bar, and at a single stroke 
dispose of a troublesome customer. His name was George 
B. Cox. 

Now the land of the free opens fabulous pathways not 
only for our Fords and Schwabs but for our Quays and 
Coxes; and in later life this publican was to dominate 
Cincinnati as Quay dominated Pittsburgh, Croker New 
York and Butler St. Louis. Cox was to be credited with 
making and unmaking Presidential aspirants. He was to 
bulk large in the theatrical, baseball, insurance, and bank- 
ing worlds; and finally he was to be indicted for various 
offenses against the peace and dignity of the State. When 
that time came, and the king was deposed from his throne 
in a Cincinnati beer hall, Rud Hynicka, his crown prince, 
succeeded him. 

After a brief experience as city councilman, Cox had 
sought no elective preferment, Hynicka followed his pre- 
cepts in this: he served only as a police-court clerk, and 
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for one term as treasurer of Hamilton County, of which 
Cincinnati is the capital. After that party posts were good 
enough for him. For forty years, as Cox’s lieutenant and 
successor, he headed Republican committees. These com- 
mittees are a machine of gang rule, as you will see. 

All was not smooth sailing. Under both bosses there 
were squalls of revolt. There was a legislative investiga- 
tion during Cox’s reign, for example, at which Hynicka, 
amid the warm waters of an immunity bath, testified 
blithely that the rake-off amounted to millions, but that 
he had no notion what became of it. And there was the 
time, during Cox’s reign, when his plan to sell the Cin- 
cinnati and Southern Railway (for this is our only city 
owning a railroad) was blocked in the courts by incon- 
siderate taxpayers. Once, under pressure, Hynicka re- 
funded to the city $58,400 which he admitted banks had 
paid him as “interest” on public funds deposited with 
them. Some of his fellows followed suit, and the city 
treasury was enriched thus by nearly a quarter of a million. 
There was even an occasion when the Democrats, who had 
been thrown out of power years before because of their 
corruption, drew to their aid by promises to be good an 
indignant citizenry, and put a “fusion” mayor into the 
City Hall; but the new mayor was helpless in the face of 
a hostile city council and motionless administrative 
machinery. Things such as this were minor mishaps. 
Hynicka’s course, like Cox’s, was comparatively clear of 
obstruction. 

It is not an unusual phenomenon of American municipal 
history that bosses, by virtue of their gains, enter largely 
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into business. The unusual thing about Cincinnati was 
that business came to overshadow politics. There was the 
case of August (Garry) Herrmann, for instance, who 
was never a boss but only one of Cox’s lieutenants. He 
became interested in the boss’s baseball team, and before 
long nobody thought of him as a politician. As the pres- 
ident of the Cincinnati Reds he became a grave and 
reverend seignior of the National League. Something of 
the same sort happened to Hynicka. He entered Boss 
Cox’s theatrical ventures, and in time became preoccupied 
with them, although not to the exclusion of politics, as in 
Garry Herrmann’s case. _ From Manhattan Hynicka 
managed his far-flung theatrical properties, and until 
1926 managed Cincinnati as a side-line. 

He was to learn that, as in absentee landlordism, there 
are disadvantages in absentee bossism; and he got the first 
inkling of it when that new note crept into the city’s voice. 


(2) 


The new note (although no one recognized it) was 
first heard at a meeting of the Society of Cincinnatus. 
The speaker was Murray Seasongood, a Harvard graduate 
and lawyer of parts, one of the leaders in this group of 
wealthy young men who took up important questions in a 
serious way. His animus was opposition to a proposed 
increase in the city taxes. Under the Ohio law it had to 
be submitted to a referendum; but this levy seemed assured 
of success, because everybody knew that more money must 
be spent if the city were to be saved from physical wreck- 
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age. Its streets were dirty and ill paved, its schools poorly 
staffed, its police and fire departments—but why tell again 
the results of boss rule? Yet Murray Seasongood, a 
Republican addressing Republicans, opposed the levy; and 
he did it by making a case against the Republican machine. 
His audience heard him listlessly. If you got from under 
the wheels of one machine you but prostrated yourselves 
before the other. They had tried this thing of refusing 
money in the past, out of sheer helpless resentment, and 
it had done no good. It was a mess, they admitted it was 
a mess, but they felt they could do nothing to extricate 
themselves from it. 

You may wonder why intelligent and alert men admitted 
their inability to better the conditions of their supposed 
self-government. Let us see. 

Cincinnati was the only city in the United States in 
which a candidate for office must be nominated at one of 
the party primaries. There could be no nomination by 
petition. In other cities the independent candidate not 
infrequently triumphed. New York’s occasional reform 
victories are famous. But in Cincinnati there could be no 
such thing as a third ticket; there could be no independent 
candidate. The shibboleth of party responsibility, rather 
than personal responsibility, was carried to an extreme. 
The nominees represented solely the ticket on which they 
ran. They did not represent the public. 

More, the party machinery, its governing committees, 
were chosen at party primaries (usually attended only by 
the “regulars”) held under the Ohio law in the even- 
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numbered years; whereas municipal elections must be held 
in the odd-numbered years. Thus the party machinery 
which was to select its ticket was set up and functioning 
a year before the municipal election. It was to this 
machinery, which was not in jeopardy when the municipal 
election was held, that the candidate owed his nomination 
and his allegiance. When elected, he was made to under- 
stand unmistakably that his obligation was to the machine. 
He had no questions to answer to the public; if questions 
were raised, the party would be responsible. If he kicked 
over the traces, he was severely disciplined. 

Cincinnati thus had a government in which fitness for 
office counted for next to nothing. An able man could not 
be renominated if he displeased the party bosses; an in- 
competent man could be renominated as often as the bosses 
chose. 

There was this further circumstance: When twenty- 
seven Ohio cities adopted charters, under the State home 
rule provisions, Cincinnati alone among them had chosen 
to retain the party emblems in municipal elections. The 
city had been expertly gerrymandered by wards, in such a 
way that residential districts which might give trouble 
were split off into neighboring “‘sure”’ districts, where the 
voters, if they knew nothing else, knew the party emblem. 
The discontented element of the electorate, after butting its 
head twice or thrice against this stone wall, and finding 
that the machine owned the council even when it lost the 
mayoralty, sat down disconsolate. Cincinnati was not cor- 
rupt and contented; no city ever is; she was discontented, 
impotent, and sullen. 
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(3) 


Now it happened that at this meeting of the Cincinnatus 
a newspaper reporter was present, which was not surpris- 
ing, for the press was always invited to the meetings; and 
it also happened, which was surprising (for as a rule the 
press was kind to the machine), that the reporter’s news- 
paper carried the next day a full account of Murray 
Seasongood’s speech attacking machine rule. Providence 
and newspapers sometimes move in mysterious ways, and 
there are various stories to account for this incident; but 
about the result of the news story there is no mystery and 
no element of doubt. Other organizations all over the city 
began inviting the speaker of that evening to tell them 
what was wrong with bossism, and why they must not vote 
for the extra levy. He told them, simply, dispassionately, 
with conviction. He accepted with grave good humor or 
with little flashes of sarcasm attacks which were made 
against him. He was a good speaker, courageous and of 
fine presence. He had something to say and said it. His 
voice alone was raised publicly against the levy, and lo! 
in the 1923 election the levy was defeated. 

Mr. Seasongood, who had virtually abandoned his law 
practice during his single-handed tax campaign, saw that 
the victory was worthless if he stopped there. To deprive 
the bosses of a fraction of the funds they demanded was 
but a pin-prick. Some more vital blow must be struck. 

Enter now the Birdless Ballot League. It was organized 
to eliminate the national emblems from Cincinnati munici- 
pal elections. There is a difference, a striking difference, 
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between a long-necked eagle and a short-necked rooster; 
and a certain fraction of the electorate was reputed to be 
guided at the polls by this difference. The League had 
higher standards of suffrage than mere capacity to recog- 
nize a picture. Its members thought a voter should know 
what he was voting for. But as scon as the League began 
to gather strength, the politicians devised what was known 
as chain-voting, whereby the intelligent leader of a group 
less intelligent, instead of depositing the ballot handed him 
in the polling booth (it was not necessary that the election 
officials see the depositing of the ballot), carried it out for 
the next man, who would not know how to mark it un- 
assisted ; and he in turn, depositing it, carried out his blank, 
to be marked outside. Once this system was drilled into 
the illiterate electorate, of what value the Birdless Ballot 
League’s efforts? 

Thus there dawned the conviction that there must be a 
reconstruction of the whole city machinery. There was 
no doubt in Mr. Seasongood’s mind, nor in the minds of 
those who had joined him in the fight, that there was a 
large body of independent and aggrieved opinion in Cin- 
cinnati which might carry the day if it were aroused and 
could make its will effective. Certainly this could not be 
done under the charter as it then existed. The charter 
must be amended. Councilmen must be elected from the 
city at large, not from gerrymandered wards. The control 
of the hidden party bosses over office-holders must be 
abolished. How to go about it? 

In the answer to that question is an interesting lesson 
in municipal politics and municipal government, in the 
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means by which an atrophied democracy was galvanized 
into effective action. 

Obviously, before a new city machinery could be set up, 
a minute examination must be made of the existing 
machinery. But as soon as Mr. Seasongood got together 
a group of men for this purpose, the Republican machine 
announced that it would do the work itself. The reform 
should come from within. The machine committee ap- 
pointed a subcommittee, of which Colonel William Cooper 
Procter was chairman, to make a survey of the city and 
of itself. Colonel Procter is a soap manufacturer who 
achieved national prominence in 1920 by his part in financ- 
ing the pre-convention campaign of Major-General 
Leonard Wood for the Presidential nomination. Let us 
turn backward a moment, and glance at two incidents of 
the Hynicka career which were to have a bearing on this 
reform campaign. 


(4) 


First, there is the 1920 campaign in which Colonel 
Procter supported General Wood. Just after the general 
had been defeated in Chicago, it was charged by the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star that Hynicka had turned traitor to 
Harding, by abandoning his standard just when he needed 
the Cincinnati votes to clinch a victory without further 
struggle. The paper demanded editorially that Boss 
Hynicka be thrown out. 

“Cincinnati Republicans are getting tired of absentee 
control,” the editorial complained. ‘No man can live in 
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New York and efficiently direct the course of a party 
organization in Cincinnati. When to the everyday dis- 
advantages of absentee control, Mr. Hynicka adds the 
handicap of such double-faced leadership as he displayed 
at Chicago, the situation becomes unbearable. At last 
week’s convention the votes of the Republicans of Hamil- 
ton County were traded and delivered as they used to be 
in the days of George B. Cox.” 

This was a noteworthy outburst, because the Cincinnati 
newspapers, as I have said, were chary of criticizing the 
local machine; and because the Times-Star was and is 
the property of Charles P. Taft, half-brother of William 
Howard Taft. Let us take note of the fact that Colonel 
Procter (to whose candidate at Chicago Hynicka was 
accused of delivering the Cincinnati delegates as a last- 
ditch resort) was now chosen to investigate Hynicka; and 
then let us note the other incident, which occurred back 
in 1908, and which also involved the Tafts. 

This was during the first administration of Theodore 
Roosevelt, and when there was a quarrel between the State 
and Cincinnati bosses. The Congressional election in Ohio 
was important to Washington, and William Howard Taft 
went to Akron to make a campaign speech. In it he 
advised support of the Republican State ticket and opposi- 
tion to the Republican municipal ticket in Cincinnati. 
This was duly printed in his half-brother’s paper, the 
Times-Star. 

“The government under the machine is constantly 
described as a very corrupt one,” Mr. Taft said. ‘Such 
a government generally begets corruption. The impor- 
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tance of suppressing open and notorious graft in order to 
prevent defeat at the polls is known to the engineer of the 
machine, and he has perhaps exercised his power to sup- 
press the inevitable tendency of such a machine. But the 
power secured to the Boss and his assistants under the 
machine has undoubtedly inured to their pecuniary profit, 
and it is seen in the large fortunes they now have.” 

There was more of this sort of thing; and Murray Sea- 
songood made good use of the lambasting Mr. Taft, now 
become Chief Justice, had administered to Hynicka in an 
earlier day. He let all Cincinnati know about it, sooner 
or later; and he broadcast the brotherly relationship 
between Messrs. Hynicka and Procter. 

Colonel Procter did not propose, however, that the re- 
form of the Cincinnati machine from within should be 
accomplished by his subcommittee alone. He invited 
conspicuous independent Republicans to help, including 
Mr. Seasongood. “No litigant,’ Mr. Seasongood replied 
in an open letter, “‘sits as a juror in his own case. No 
banking official is his own bank examiner.” He main- 
tained that the Republican committee should take no part 
in an investigation of its own activities. Nevertheless he 
agreed to serve. 

An expert from another city was called in, and in 
course of time a voluminous printed report was returned, 
comprising more than five hundred pages bound in cloth. 
It was not a whitewashing report. Neither was it a muck- 
raking report. Let us gather from its plethora of words 
some outstanding facts. 

A budget commission, consisting of three county officers, 
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allotted all county and city taxes. Certain minimum 
amounts had to be paid to the city; beyond that the three 
county officials had their own sweet way. The city, com- 
prising three-fourths of the county population, was 
starved, while the country outside was overplentifully sup- 
plied with funds. 

Cincinnati had the highest per capita indebtedness of 
any city in the United States, with two minor exceptions. 
From each dollar of taxes, paid mostly by the city, the city 
got but twenty-five cents for its current expenses, but she 
had to get in addition twenty-one cents to pay on her 
sinking funds and debts. For ten years she had been liv- 
ing beyond her income, and every year she had issued 
bonds to meet expenses, while the county rolled in funds. 
She had issued bonds for more than twenty millions, to 
pay for improvements all of which should have been made 
from current revenues. “Inquiry into the purposes for 
which this debt was incurred,” the report mildly observed, 
“shows that it is out of proportion to the benefits derived.” 

The report declared that many economies could be put 
into effect “before the November elections” (when the 
charter amendment was to come up), provided the county 
officials chose to do so; and it strongly recommended that 
“the utmost pressure be brought to bear upon the Budget 
Commission by public opinion and otherwise.” 

Mr. Seasongood did not sign this report. He objected 
that it dealt in generalities, and did not fasten the fault 
where it belonged, on bossism. One might have supposed, 
reading it, that Hynicka and his lieutenants, known in 
Cincinnati as “the gang,’ were helpless in the face of 
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State laws and local machinery. Mr. Seasongood said 
they were to blame. 


(5) 


In the campaign for reconstruction of the city govern- 
ment, Mr. Seasongood and his followers undertook to 
substitute brass tacks for the generalities of the report. 
With a higher tax rate than other large Ohio cities, Cin- 
cinnati, they proved, spent less for the preservation of the 
public health than any of them. The comparative figures 
on sewers, parks and recreation were set forth. The 
charter campaigners charged that the tax revenues were 
being spent in the county where nobody was looking; that 
every city employee was assessed a fixed part of his wages 
for the machine; that although the city derived half a 
million annually in revenue from its railroad (aside from 
taxes), it levied an occupational tax, which bore heavily 
upon business and the poor; that the traction company had 
paid, until four years before, three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars a year as a franchise tax, but that this had 
been omitted because it had not been earned under the 
franchise, although the fare had been steadily raised; that 
the rates charged by the gas and electric company had 
gone up steadily, and on a single jump had increased the 
expense of street-lighting alone by more than one hundred 
thousand dollars a year; that certain realty was flagrantly 
overvalued for taxation, and other plots undervalued ; that 
an inner ring profited from city contracts; that the streets 
had sunk into filth and disrepair; that automobile taxes 
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were illegally diverted from street improvements; and 
that a man whose machine had run on to a sidewalk and 
killed two children was acquitted of manslaughter on his 
successful plea that the streets of the town were so bad 
that an accident such as this could not be avoided. 

We need not go further into details. They are the famil- 
iar details of gang rule in American cities. The people of 
Cincinnati had long suspected what they had not known; 
and the politicians, relying on this, ignored the warning of 
their own survey committee : they made no effort to change 
conditions. They submitted two other charter amend- 
ments, however, and put them first and second on the 
ballot, in an effort to confuse the voters. Let us see what 
kind of amendment—it was really a new charter—was 
devised by the Seasongood camp. 

It proposed the elimination of the party emblems from 
the municipal ballot; the nomination of candidates by peti- 
tion only, not at primaries; the reduction of the council 
from thirty-two members, with salaries of one thousand 
dollars each annually, to nine, each with a salary of five 
thousand dollars; their election by the city at large, not 
by gerrymandered wards or districts; the use of propor- 
tional representation; the city manager form of govern- 
ment, with a salary of twenty-five thousand dollars a year 
for the manager; and a public count of the ballots. 

The city manager plan is sixteen years old, and more 
than three hundred and fifty cities in the United States 
now have it, although about one hundred adopted it by 
ordinance, not by vote of the people. Cleveland is the 
largest city under this form of government, and its suc- 
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cess there was in a measure responsible for its adoption in 
her sister city; but Cincinnati went further, for she pro- 
vided that her councilmen should be elected at large, not 
by districts as in Cleveland. 

In reality, the demand for a trained executive to ad- 
minister the affairs of a city is not so great an innovation 
as proportional representation, which differs from the 
form of representation in national and State elections. 
The new plan provides that a voter may name as his first 
choice any candidate he chooses, and that he may number 
the other candidates for the same post according to his 
preference. There were thirty-nine candidates for the 
council in Cincinnati under the new scheme, and some 
of the voters numbered them serially all along the line. 
The result was an extremely intricate accounting prob- 
lem. Each candidate, when he accumulated a certain 
number of votes, was eliminated as a victor, and his sur- 
plus went to the other candidates according to the choice 
expressed. The same was true of ballots for those candi- 
dates who fell out of the count from weakness. 

Not all the voters understood the complicated plan 
which had been put before them. It cannot be pretended 
that the drastic nature of the changes proposed was com- 
prehended by the majority. Probably no American city 
has undertaken at a single stroke a reconstruction so 
radical. Only one Cincinnati newspaper gave it im- 
mediate unqualified support. The others were lukewarm, 
and in one or two instances furtively hostile. So it was 
necessary to build up a complete machinery of campaign. 

Yet the undertaking cost, in actual money, only nine 
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thousand dollars. The finance committee turned back more 
than one thousand dollars of the funds raised by subscrip- 
tion. Women were as active as men, although for many 
years before this they had taken little interest in the fran- 
chise. A bureau of forty-three speakers addressed more 
than three hundred meetings, only one of which was or- 
ganized especially for this purpose. The speakers preferred 
to address existing organizations, so as to reach enemies as 
well as friends. Volunteers were recruited to work in 
the headquarters office, to lend and drive their automo- 
biles, to act as witnesses to the count on election day, 
and to work in each precinct. Tons of literature were 
distributed. This was an emergency machine, remember, 
constructed in the excitement of an unusual campaign. 

The Republican machine sent some orators against the 
charter speakers in debate, but for the most part it 
strengthened its defenses silently. The issue had to go 
to the polis in the national election of 1924, and there 
was no doubt that Cincinnati would vote overwhelmingly 
for Mr. Coolidge. Since the charter was opposed by the 
local Republican organization, there was the prospect that 
many voters would mark a straight ticket. Mr. Coolidge 
did indeed carry the city by more than ninety-two thou- 
sand; but the charter amendment, to the amazement of 
observers, won by even a larger vote. 


(6) 


Murray Seasongood had now led the way to two vic- 
tories. The first was a mere single-handed skirmish on 
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a tax levy, and represented a spasmodic reaction of the 
voter’s pocket nerve. The second was a change in the 
machinery of local government. But this was not an af- 
firmative ballot. The vote was not for a city manager; 
it was against the city bosses. It was a vote of protest, 
a vote to scrap the existing machine. The Independent 
opinion of Cincinnati had not yet been tested as to 
whether it would express itself constructively, for per- 
sons rather than a principle. Twice the city had changed 
office-holders, only to meet disillusion and disappoint- 
ment. The real fight lay ahead, in the election of a new 
city council. Would the machine be able to dominate it, 
and thus defeat the purposes of the new charter? 

This time the Seasongood organization was even more 
stanchly ribbed. A petition was circulated, and twenty- 
two thousand signatures, thrice the number required, were 
obtained for the nine council candidates indorsed by the 
charter advocates. The bosses put up but six candidates 
for the council, which was an initial blunder; but the 
bosses counted confidently on their election, which would 
give a majority in the city legislative body. Labor and 
business put up their candidates; even the Communist 
party had a man in the field, who, although he was never 
in the running, was yet a striking figure in a Cincinnati 
race. About nine-tenths of the population is American- 
born, and Communist believers are few; that so small a 
minority might exert its strength for all it was worth 
set an exhilarating precedent. 

The new machinery of election registered with interest- 
ing accuracy the precise shades of opinion in the town. 
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Robert P. Goldman, a law-partner of Mr. Seasongood, 
has made a searching analysis of the returns; and they 
show that the old machine elected three men to the coun- 
cil, with thirty-three thousand first-choice votes; while 
the charter-amendment councilmen numbered six, with 
seventy-six thousand first-choice votes. The bosses were 
able to muster about one-third of the electorate and won a 
third of the council. The division on party lines was not 
so clear, because the charter-amendment group indorsed 
three Democrats, and these three were elected; the 
strength of the Democrats there is estimated at less than 
twenty-five thousand. 

Not groups within geographic boundaries, but groups 
with common interests, made themselves felt in this 
election. About nine-tenths of all the votes cast have 
some representation in the council. Labor has its 
avowed spokesman there, and so has business, and so has 
an elernent known in Cincinnati as “the intelligentsia.” 
The mechanical and political barriers which for so long 
had prevented any real expression of the public will had 
been obliterated, and the public said unmistakably what it 
wanted. 

The bosses, it must be admitted, demanded of the rank 
and file under them a greater discipline and intelligence 
in the 1925 election than was actually displayed. 


(7) 


When the newly elected council got together at the 
beginning of this year, to name a mayor from its number 
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and to choose a city manager, there was curiosity as to 
how the members representing the old machine would 
behave. They had the power to give the new adminis- 
tration a deal of trouble. They did nothing of the sort. 
On the contrary, they went along meekly, on nearly 
every issue, with the majority. One of them, to be sure, 
was credited with wishing to seize the reins which were 
slipping from Hynicka’s hands on the theory that even 
the wreckage of the old organization was worth some- 
thing. But the impression—a cautious impression—pre- 
vails in Cincinnati that these three saw the light behind 
that impressive vote for the new council, and decided 
to abandon the old deception of party responsibility for 
the reality of majority rule. 

While the council was electing Mr. Seasongood mayor, 
a certain army officer was being denounced in Congress as 
aczar. He had been aide to President Harding and then 
to President Coolidge, after a brilliant record with the 
Seventy-seventh Division in the Meuse-Argonne and on 
the Vesle; and he was now director of public buildings 
and public parks in the capital. He held, in fact, scores 
of titles. He was in charge of the Lincoln and Arling- 
ton and Grant memorials and of the Washington Monu- 
ment; he was commander of the police and fire depart- 
ments; he had charge of the government greenhouses 
and of trees and shrubbery on the grounds; he had charge 
of the operation, repairing and maintenance of a score of 
public buildings, as well as golf courses, tennis courts, 
baseball diamonds, a lacrosse field, and a croquet ground. 
A North-Carolinian, a West-Point engineer and the son 
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of a Confederate veteran, he had enraged certain repre- 
sentatives because of the multiplicity of his activities, as 
well as the firmness with which he enforced his rulings. 

This man was Colonel Clarence O. Sherrill; and it is 
a certainty that those who were assailing his ‘“‘czardom” 
had never encountered his quick disarming smile. There 
is none of the air of a Romanoff about him. There is not 
even the manner of a martinet. One might never suspect, 
seeing him in mufti, that he was an army officer, unless 
his erect carriage gave him away. 

Now when the new mayor of Cincinnati and his coun- 
cil began casting about for a city manager, they took 
their time, because they wanted the best to be had for 
their money. There was a big piece of work to do; and 
since city management is coming now to be almost a 
profession, with special studies and special equipment 
and special experience needed as a background, they were 
hopeful of finding what they wanted. Their choice fell 
upon the “czar” in Washington; and they were able to 
offer him, as an inducement, a salary as large as New 
York pays to its mayor, who does, or is expected to do, 
pretty much the same work for a city of six million as 
Colonel Sherrill must do for Cincinnati’s four hundred 
thousand. 

Colonel Sherrill accepted, and set about a vigorous 
house-cleaning. It was, at the beginning, literally a 
house-cleaning. On the ceiling of the City Hall corridor 
there came to light a painted design that had been in- 
visible for twenty years. The city plant was swept and 
scrubbed. From the old administration there was a heri- 
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tage of long-time contracts which must in some instances, 
if possible, be abrogated. On a single street-construction 
project, by ordering a change of grade, Colonel Sherrill 
saved the city six hundred thousand dollars, which will 
pay his salary for twenty-four years, if he stays that 
long. There were traffic regulations to put into effect, 
and street signs to be put up that the stranger might be 
able to find his way about; for years Cincinnati’s thor- 
oughfares had been mostly unmarked. There was an ill- 
paid police force, only recently shamed when fifty-four 
members were indicted for conspiracy to violate the Vol- 
stead Act, to be reassured and put on its mettle. There 
was a moribund civil service system to be rejuvenated. 
There were leakage and waste and inefficiency to be 
stopped at hundreds of points; and so the new city 
manager, who had been famous as a hard worker in 
Washington, found himself working harder than ever 
before. 

Most of the work to be done, it was clear, involved 
expert engineering and sound executive sense. But there 
was necessary along with this an educational campaign. 
There was something Cincinnati still had to learn, after 
its prolonged campaign for betterment, that a city job 
is not a political job, and that the administration of a 
city is a business matter, not a political grab-bag. Mr. 
Seasongood had already proved himself as a public 
speaker; it was now discovered that the new city man- 
ager was a pretty good speaker too; and so both of them 
devoted part of their evenings to addresses in which they 
undertook to drive this lesson home. 
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William James, a firm believer in democracy, himself 
an interpreter of the new order, once admitted that “de- 
mocracy as a whole may undergo self-poisoning.”’ It was 
a process of self-poisoning which Cincinnati had suffered, 
until the very safeguards and privileges of organized self- 
control were made a laughing-stock. Now through the 
initiative of Murray Seasongood, the city has been 
cleansed, and the voters once more are the masters of 
their community. Whether they will keep a tight hold 
on their authority remains to be seen. They must main- 
tain an eternal vigilance, 


CHAPTER VII 
BUREAUCRACY TRIUMPHANT 


The Three “Separate” Powers Flow Together 
(1) 


N a sulty afternoon in 1787 a group of men, their 
powdered hair caught with ribbons into queues, 
their silk coats and nankeen breeches gleaming through 
the August haze, left the State-house on Chestnut Street 
in Philadelphia to inspect a strange contraption. They 
were delegates to the General Convention which was 
framing a Federal constitution, and they left behind a 
committee debating a clause relating to the passage by 
Congress of navigation acts. By a singular coincidence, 
what attracted them was the first public trial of John 
Fitch’s steamboat. From the shore they observed it, an 
ungainly craft with twelve long oars, which dipped with 
a paddling motion into the Delaware River. Steam 
leaked from the piston, and water streamed from the 
wooden cylinder-heads; but the delegates were impressed 
nevertheless, and one or two of them said as much in 
writing. 
In this enthusiasm Genera: George Washington did not 
join. He did not even witness the trial; for he was 
interested in James Rumsey’s effort to make a go, on the 
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front and expelled it from the stern—a device which has 
tormented inventors ever since. But from the others he 
learned of the success of Fitch’s experiment. Dr. Wil- 
liam Samuel Johnson of Connecticut even boasted that 
he had ridden in the thing, and that it made seven miles 
an hour. Not one of them, it appears, perceived in the 
work of Fitch and Robert Fulton a forerunner of the 
locomotive. Was not Baltimore still a journey of five 
days from Philadelphia? None seems to have associated 
that perspiring visit to the waterfront with the constitu- 
tional business in hand, nor to have glimpsed the in- 
dustrial revolution which was to follow the harnessing 
of steam. Within two years Fitch’s boats were plying 
between Philadelphia and Trenton, between Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, yet the bugaboo of interstate traffic did 
not raise its head to plague the young republic. Not 
until precisely a century after the Constitution was written 
did Congzess create the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It was one hundred years, that is to say, before 
there was set up the first of a congeries of Federal agen- 
cies in which are spliced sometimes two, sometimes all 
three governmental functions, and which touch nearly 
every phase of American life. 

Memoranda of the debates which took place secretly 
at Philadelphia, as well as the papers contributed by 
Hamilton. Jay, and Madison to the Federalist, show 
that the delegates were deeply influenced by Montes- 
quieu’s insistence that the legislative, executive and 
judicial powers should be separated. Apparently they 
shared his admiration for the government of their late 
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oppressors, and agreed with him that in this separation 
lay the true inwardness of British liberty. Certainly 
nothing is clearer than their intent that the three func- 
tions should be kept quite apart. Montesquieu could not 
foresee, and there was nothing even in the reign of 
George III to indicate, that the British were to merge 
two of the powers in cabinet government; what is far 
more important, neither he nor the framers of the Con- 
stitution—although there is less excuse for them—could 
anticipate the vast interdependence of business which was 
to accompany the machinizing of the world. They did 
not foresee that the integration of commerce and industry 
would necessitate, in certain circumstances, a correspond- 
ing integration of governmental powers. 

Consider for a moment the simplicity of that day. 
The total population of the thirteen colonies was con- 
siderably less than the population of New York City now. 
The cotton-gin and the card-setter were not to come until 
the last decade of the century. The clothes the delegates 
wore to the General Convention were imported for the 
most part from England, for whatever the American 
people did in the manufacture of their garments was in 
the household, with the spinning wheel and the hand 
loom. Their homespun coats for everyday wear were of 
wool grown on their own farms, carded, spun, and woven 
by hand, fulled and finished, cut and sewed at home. 
Samuel Slater was not to set up the first cotton mill in 
Pawtucket until 1793. If any one had suggested that in 
a day to come Americans would wear clothes made of 
wool grown in Montana or Australia, woven in New 
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Jersey, and fashioned in Chicago, he would have been 
rated a fool. If any one had said that shoes, instead of 
being made by the neighborhood cobbler, would come 
from the hide of steers grown in Texas and probably 
fattened in Iowa, the leather tanned in Wisconsin and 
manufactured in Massachusetts, he could not have es- 
caped a fate as bad or worse. Industry, in so far as it 
existed, was local. 

Industry was local even when its product went into 
international trade. Back in 1602 eight Poles and Ger- 
mans were brought over to make soap, tar, and glass near 
Jamestown; and a full decade before the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth Rock we were exporting glass to England. 
By the time the farmers of the Constitution assembled, a 
factory near Alexandria produced in a single year half 
a ton of it, mostly in beads to be traded to the Indians. 
But note this: The glass was made from Virginia sand, 
and fluxed with potash from ashes. The whole process 
took place on the spot, so to speak; whereas into the 
making of the milk-bottles which we set at our front 
doors there goes soda-ash from Ohio, limestone from 
Michigan, feldspar from North Carolina, antimony from 
Utah, and silenium from Montana, to say nothing of 
cobalt from Canada and niter from Chile. On such 2 
scale does industry spin its web to-day. 


(2) 
But if the Founding Fathers, as we like to call them, 
could not envisage the fashion in which business was to 
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overflow State boundaries, at least they knew, and had 
known for a long time, that government must on occasion 
regulate business, on occasion subsidize or own or operate 
industry. The Pilgrims had been at Plymouth but eight 
years when they began erecting gristmills, and Endicott’s 
first colony built a water mill at Dorchester in 1629. At 
Boston there was a tidewater gristmill and at Neponset 
a sawmill. William Penn’s colonists used water power 
to make paper, grind corn, saw lumber. Before 1700 
there were many such plants in New Jersey, New Hamp- 
shire, and Maine. And in all these places precedents had 
been set up for the control of water-power resources; 
the colonials went beyond European jurisprudence, and 
created a new body of administrative regulations. The 
General Court of Massachusetts issued orders for the 
management of cornmills, and the Massachusetts colony 
itself erected and owned a sawmill. Maryland helped 
build a water mill, and exercised control over it. In 
Delaware, in Pennsylvania, in Connecticut, there was 
similar action. Vermont, while still an independent com- 
monwealth, not only provided for the control of water 
power but actually fixed the prices of mill products. 
Here, then, throughout the colonies, was government in 
business with a vengeance; controlling water-power re- 
sources, regulating plants, even subsidizing and owning 
them. 

The thing was there for all to see, and of course the 
Founding Fathers saw it plainly enough; but business, 
remember, was local, and the intention was to leave its 
regulation in local hands. It was a matter for the States. 
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It is probable that the States, being extremely touchy of 
their sovereignty, would not have tolerated any invasion 
of this field, had it been suggested. Among the framers 
of the Constitution, as every one knows, there was a fac- 
tion which would have been glad to wipe out State lines 
almost altogether, but it was in a small minority. Even 
if its members could have foreseen the day when rail- 
roads would spread in a network over the continent, when 
hydroelectric power would light homes and drive trolley- 
cars and milk cows in distant commonwealths, and when 
a pair of shoes or an humble milk-bottle would represent 
widely scattered industries,,they still could not have car- 
ried their point for Federal contro!—not in that day! 

The whole tendency since that period of undisputed 
State control has been centripetal. We may trace it in 
the regulation of the railroads which succeeded John 
Fitch’s steamboat, and in the control of far-flung power 
systems, succeeding the colonial water mills. During the 
last half-century there has been a rapid attrition of the 
States’ responsibility and authority, with the accretion of 
centralized power in Washington, culminating in that nest 
of commissions which is now the seat of a triumphant 
bureaucracy. 

When consciousness began to grow acute that the rail- 
roads had been overencouraged, oversubsidized, and 
overcoddled, the States undertook at first merely to 
reduce the number of accidents and the loss of life on 
their lines. New Hampshire, Connecticut and Vermont 
tried it, but without much success. The laws under which 
they operated had no teeth in them. Rhode Island 
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established a commission which ostensibly enjoyed 
greater importance: it was to “report the state, condition 
and proceedings of the several railroad companies, so 
far as the public interest may require the same.” This 
was in 1839, and it was observed that reporting did no 
great good. Thirty years later Massachusetts created a 
commission intended to have supervisory as well as ad- 
visory powers, but put nothing back of it other than 
public opinion, at a time when the railroads rather freely 
damned public opinion. It was in the Middle West that 
the laws first began teething. Commissions were em- 
powered, under legislation which provided penalties for 
disobedience, to fix maximum rates and otherwise regu- 
late the carriers. The South and the rest of the country 
followed suit. Then we witnessed the spectacle of a 
transportation system national in scope, but subject to 
administrative interference by two score disparate agen- 
cies. Witnessing this, we awoke to our first nation-wide 
awareness that commerce knew no State frontiers. 

It is not necessary to repeat the unsavory details of 
public and private corruption by the carriers which 
shocked the conscience of that time. The fight for a 
national commission to regulate transportation was de- 
feated for twenty years in Congress before, in 1887, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was established. 

Express companies, sleeping-cars, industrial lines, 
switches and private tracks, refrigerator-cars, the storage 
and handling of commodities in interstate traffic, even 
pipe-lines, presently came with the railways under the 
regulation of this new Pooh-Bah. It was empowered to 
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make rates, and to call for reports as often as it pleased, 
and it used the power freely. An “expediting Act’? was 
passed to facilitate appeals from its rulings to the Federal 
courts; then a special court was created, only to be 
abolished in three years. The commission was directed 
to regulate rates between rail and water carriers, to fix 
the proportional rail rates to and from ports. It acquired 
authority over car distribution. Finally even the tele- 
graph and telephone companies doing interstate business 
were thrown into its maw. 

The commission is now an “independent” establish- 
ment of the Federal government, with executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial attributes. Its regulations become 
law for railroads, shippers, passengers, as well as for 
those who provide and use the services of pipe-lines, ex- 
press companies, telephones and telegraphs. Its regula- 
tions are law, I say; for obviously legislatures are but one 
source of our law: a Supreme Court decision is law, as 
well as the rulings of bureaus and minor officials. The 
Commerce Commission has a quasi-judicial function in 
the interpretation of the Transportation Act. As for its 
executive functions, it helped the President liquidate the 
war-time control of transportation; it is now handling 
the railway valuation problem, involving many billions of 
dollars ; and not a share of stock nor a bond may be issued 
without its consent. It began with five commissioners; 
the number was increased to nine, then to eleven, each at 
a salary of twelve thousand dollars a year. Swollen thus, 
it became unwieldy. Its history is cluttered with receiv- 
erships and bankruptcies. Grievances which went into its 
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hopper sometimes got lost in the vast machinery of 
engineers, appraisers, statisticians, examiners, attorneys, 
secretaries, clerks, workmen skilled and unskilled; and 
just now, as we shall see a little further on, still another 
defect is under examination. 


(3) 


So much for the railroads; let us look now at the con- 
trol of water power. The States, conceding that the 
central government should deal with navigable streams, 
sought these objectives: the control of streams not navi- 
gable, the protection of private property near power 
plants, the defeat of private exploitation and development 
under these restrictions. After Congress enacted the 
patent law in 1790, and thus stimulated the invention of 
devices for water-driven textile industries, the legisla- 
tures of Virginia, New York, Illinois, Maine and Oregon 
in turn encouraged and regulated the use of water power. 
After the Civil War many others followed suit. Maine, 
California, New Jersey, Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, 
for instance, relied upon commissions; Wisconsin upon 
the State Railroad Commission; Idaho on the State 
engineer ; Oregon on a Board of Control. 

But water power is charged with interstate interest; 
and the Federal government, ever since it helped pay for 
some piers at Philadelphia back in 1789, has made more 
and more of the fact. Conflict between State and Federal 
authority became inevitable. At a governors’ conference 
in I9I1O it was resolved that “all water powers should 
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remain in the control and under the jurisdiction of the 
respective States.” Five years later the Western States 
Power Conference reasserted that “the States have the 
Constitutional right and power to control and regulate” 
their own water resources. But Congress nevertheless 
had given subsidies for canals and spent money to deepen 
waterways. After the Civil War it had seized still 
greater authority; and by authorizing, in 1884, the con- 
struction of a dam across the Mississippi River, it set a 
decisive example which the courts upheld. All the while 
the Secretary of War had exercised authority over navi- 
gable streams; the Secretary of the Interior, thanks to 
irrigation and flood-prevention measures, took unto him- 
self certain other prerogatives; the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, thanks to the forest-preserves, still others. Thus it 
was that in 1920 Congress made all three of these cabinet 
officers members of the Federal Power Commission, 
merging their functions as to water-power control and 
enlarging their powers. Licenses are now issued through 
this agency for the utilization of dams, reservoirs, trans- 
mission lines, power houses, and similar projects. There 
was introduced into the Senate records in 1926 a docu- 
ment containing this passage: 

“Since 1920, when Congress passed the Power Com- 
mission Act, more than 24,000,000 estimated horse- 
power has been gobbled up. The country’s total potential 
horsepower resources, according to the Geological Sur- 
vey, will yield only 34,818,000 horsepower for ninety 
per cent of the year, and only 55,030,000 for fifty per 
cent of the year.” 
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The Federal Power Commission has control over all 
water-power sites on navigable streams, public lands, and 
reservations of the United States; in its executive 
capacity it issues licenses and permits, limited as to period 
unless construction is begun. In its legislative capacity 
it lays down rules for the financial operations of power 
industries, the physical valuations they may put upon 
their properties, even the rates they may charge for their 
services. In its judicial capacity it interprets the act 
which brought it into being, besides State and national 
legislation within its purview, and even on occasion inter- 
national treaties; it conducts hearings, orders testimony 
taken, examines witnesses and administers oaths. 

These two, the Interstate Commerce and Federal 
Power, commissions are not peculiar in that intertexture 
of governmental functions which the Founding Fathers 
innocently supposed they had forever obviated. Other 
agencies have arms quite as long and as muscular. These 
have been singled out because they are dealing with prob- 
lems which the Founding Fathers might possibly have 
foreseen. Undoubtedly they foresaw tariffs, too, for 
some of the delegates sat in the Congress which 1n 1789 
framed our first customs act; but it may be doubted 
whether they visioned the tariff-bred system of trusts, or 
the existence of the Federal Trade and Tariff com- 
missions. 


(4) 


The Federal Trade Commission was created in 1914 
to administer the Sherman Antitrust Act, and it has all 
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three governmental powers. Judicially it may even act 
as master in chancery. Although it is listed as an ad- 
ministrative agency, appeals from its decisions are not to 
the executive branch but to the courts. More conspic- 
uously than other such bodies, it acts both as prosecutor 
and judge. It finds and publishes charges against business 
firms before proving them, much as indictments are pub- 
lished before trial of the accused. This has been one of 
the chief causes of complaint against it. Although in 
Europe nothing out of the ordinary is seen in the combi- 
nation of prosecutor and judge, it is disquieting to Amer- 
ican thought. The commission acts sometimes as a 
detective agency too. Senator William M. Butler, speak- 
ing for the vested interests, has called it a Federal Paul 
Pry; while from the other wing have come cries that it 
must either be reconstituted or cast into outer darkness. 
Such is the fate of a child which came into the world 
with the heartiest welcome from both sides of the house. 
The conservatives wanted it, and the National Chamber 
of Commerce sponsored it, in the hope that it would prove 
a counselor and friend, a guiding light to Big Business 
through the twilight-zone of consolidation and ‘“‘co-opera- 
tion.” The liberals wanted it to get after Big Business 
with a sharp stick. Now none of them is satisfied. 

Yet if the Federal Trade Commission were abolished 
it is difficult to see how the Sherman and Clayton acts 
would be administered, or how we should supervise our 
export associations, which Congress permits to do things 
forbidden in domestic transactions. In the first place, 
Congress rarely enacts important legislation which is 
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simple of administration. No one will say that familiar- 
ity with the mechanics of lawmaking is a shining virtue 
of our legislators. To put into effect some of their enact- 
ments requires not merely ingenuity but an elaborate 
interpretation of the law itself, accompanied by a body 
of rulings which crystallize into precedents having them- 
selves the weight of law. And the questions posed by 
industry and commerce are so intricate that Congress can 
hardly hope to pass laws except in general terms, with 
the expectation that special agencies will apply them. 
Congress cannot be expected to know, for instance, 
whether competition will be stifled if a certain corpora- 
tion buys all the cement castings of a certain type in the 
market. The determination of such a question involves 
judicial functions, and its expression becomes legislative 
in effect. 

If Congress is somewhat at a loss about the technique 
of building efficient laws, and about the method of apply- 
ing certain clauses, it is often quite in the dark as to what 
tariff schedules will do. At its hearing more than nine- 
tenths of the witnesses represent special interests, bent 
solely on rate changes and wholly unregardful of the 
complicated interactions and reactions which may follow 
gratification of their wishes. The United States Tariff 
Commission was set up in 1916 to meet this situation and 
tell Congress the truth about such matters. It was then 
simply a fact-finding agency. But in the act of 1922 it 
acquired judicial characteristics under the ‘flexible’ 
clause, whereby it was authorized to recommend changes 
in the existing schedules, based upon differences in cost 
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of production between this and competing countries. Its 
failure in this regard will be more fully considered in the 
next chapter. The duty of raising or lowering rates, by 
~ as much as fifty per cent, was delegated in form to the 
President; but there can be no doubt of the Congressional 
intent that the commission’s recommendations should 
become automatically effective. 

The commission’s most celebrated recommendation for 
a lower duty was cn sugar. No word came from the 
President for ten months. Then he announced that the 
old rate would stand. About this time one of the signers 
of the report discovered that his successor had been ap- 
pointed, and one of his colfeagues listened to the call of 
diplomacy and became minister to Rumania. Since then 
one of the tariff commissioners has publicly complained 
that the agency as now constituted cannot command 
public respect; and another has charged that although all 
the facts point to a reduction in the rate on cotton hosiery, 
and although the question has been before the commission 
more than two years and a half, he cannot get action from 
the high-protectionist majority. The conflict within the 
agency has found an echo in Congress. 


(5) 


Surely it is unnecessary to give further details of these 
agencies, such as the Federal Reserve Board—although 
I shall wish presently to allude to it—the Shipping, Rail- 
way Labor, and Federal Narcotic Control boards, and 
other bodies of like nature. There are bureaucrats not 
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connected with these agencies, of course, but functioning 
under cabinet members, who exercise hyphenated govern- 
mental powers, and have provoked no little wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. Even the commissioner of patents 
has quasi-judicial powers, and appeals from his rulings 
are to the courts, not to the President. This sort of thing 
is an outgrowth of the Congressional fondness for gen- 
eralizing in lawmaking, which has vastly enlarged execu- 
tive power. If the commissions are to be made 
subordinate to the Presidential temper, the condition will 
be aggravated. 

Now it is idle to complain about bureaucracy if bureau- 
crats, like middlemen in our economic system, have come 
into being because they were needed. We may as well 
face the fact that we are going to have more of them, 
not fewer. If we can make them safe for democracy, 
why complain that they are in their essence undemocratic? 
And it seems useless to discuss State rights in connection 
with those commissions which exercise functions the 
States individually are unable to exercise. We might of 
course emulate the example of the venerable Ben 
Franklin, who, when the debate on State rights waxed 
overwarm among the delegates at Philadelphia, moved 
assuagingly that the meetings open every morning with 
prayer. Or we might see to it that there be no further 
encroachment on fields where the States are competent to 
attend to their own business. We might even regain 
some of the ground lost. But at this moment the prin- 
cipal question is whether the commissions which Congress 
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has created shall function independently or shall be sub- 
ject to executive influence and control. 

One purpose in creating commissions, instead of in- 
trusting their diverse powers to cabinet subordinates, was 
to bring several minds to bear on the problems confront- 
ing them. It was thought to be unwise, perhaps unsafe, 
to put such unusual responsibility, involving judicial dis- 
cretion, into the hands of a single person. The acts 
creating the commissions and bureaus designate them 
usually as “independent” administrative agencies; and 
obviously Congress meant that although it would fall to 
the President to appoint the members, they should be 
independent of executive “authority. Thus there has 
arisen the question, which has been acute for several years, 
whether the President has the right—except over strictly 
executive officials—to employ and discharge as he sees fit. 

Senator George Wharton Pepper has dubbed this “a 
Constitutional ‘no-man’s-land.’”’ It lies, he says, between 
“the recognized lines of executive prerogative and legis- 
lative power. The question is, who may rightfully occupy 
it?’ The metaphor is apt; for over this no-man’s-land is 
fought most of the perennial warfare between the White 
House and Capitol Hill. Presidential appointments must 
be “by and with the advice and consent of the Senate’; 
and the Senate has construed its advisory function so 
loftily that it has directed the President to discharge one 
member of his cabinet (Edwin Denby of the Navy De- 
partment), in addition to refusing to approve another 
(Charles B. Warren as Attorney-General). But even 
more important than these interferences with the Presi- 
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dent’s immediate official family is the issue whether com- 
missions created by Congress shall be subservient to his 
policies. 


(6) 


Let us put aside then the question of Mr. Coolidge’s 
demand for the resignation, on the basis of a prior private 
understanding, of a Shipping Board member; let us put 
aside even the outburst caused by his intimation that he 
hoped the Interstate Commerce Commission would act 
speedily and “favorably” on a pending case. Let us look 
at the situation in its larger aspect. It is publicly charged 
in both houses that he has “packed” certain commissions ; 
that the Federal Trade board and the Commerce Commis- 
sion have been made over into instruments obedient to 
his wishes; and that the Tariff Commission, despite the 
legal provision that it be bipartisan (which now it is not), 
has been remodeled in the same way. In fairness to 
Mr. Coolidge it should be said that, as shown by his 
appointments, he regards a working harmony between 
these bodies and himself as essential to efficient adminis- 
tration. This is his view; the view of the Senate is 
diametrically opposed to it. 

The personal and partisan antipathies involved need 
not concern us. The most interesting and significant 
thing in the situation is the demand that there be regional 
representation on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This is not partisan; it has come from men in both the 
major parties, speaking for the East as well as the South. 
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Nor is it without precedent. A bloc representing West- 
ern farmers demanded and got representation on the 
Federal Reserve Board. It was argued that this power- 
ful agency, dealing with questions potent in the financial 
welfare of the whole country, should be free of sectional 
or class influences; on the other hand, it was contended, 
and with success, that our banking system was commer- 
cial in its origin and growth, that its structure was such 
as to result in discriminations against agricultural in- 
dustry, and that the Reserve Board should hear a voice 
capable of explaining the needs of the farmer. The 
demand for regional or industrial representation may be 
extended to other commissions. We may have, in time, 
farm representation on the Tariff Commission, sectional 
or mining or manufacturing representation on other com- 
missions and boards. It is not impossible that through 
the extension of this process, and through the erection 
of safeguards against inequities in the practices of the 
agencies (many must be the safeguards!), they may be- 
come, after a fashion, democratized. That is to say, they 
may come in time to embody a sort of delegated authority 
from the electorate, either through an elective process or 
through limiting the field of appointment. 

It is interesting to speculate on the indirect effect this 
might have on Congress, if it were to come to pass. 
Would the commissions prove a Frankenstein’s monster, 
destroying their creator? Would our legislative branch 
begin to atrophy, somewhat as the Roman Senate did, 
while the real lawmaking power passed over to these 
commissions, through their authority to lay down regu- 
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lations for the conduct of businesses and individuals? 
I do not offer this as a forecast. I dare not suggest it 
even as a probability. But it is worth considering. Any 
eventual consequence of commission government at 
Washington is worth considering. To find a way of 
curbing and making amenable to the popular well-being 
the imperialist bureaucracy which is growing up there, 
created within the interpretation of the Constitution but 
beyond its purview or the intention of its framers, will 
require a deal of meditation and debate. There is noth- 
ing to show that in the changes which will become neces- 
sary, the safeguards which must be erected, there need 
even be so much as an amendment to the Constitution 
itself; for the Founding Fathers, fearful of what one of 
them termed “a too minutious wisdom,” left us wide 
latitude. This very latitude is at once a burden and a 
challenge. 

Commission government at Washington is an attempt 
to reconcile the formula of democracy with the fact of 
an industrial autocracy. Democracy won its triumphs in 
the escape from a feudal servitude to landholding over- 
lords. Primarily it satisfied an aspiration to own and 
till the soil. The right to vote meant liberation from 
agricultural peonage. The industrial civilization which 
has grown up since the framing of our Constitution com- 
prises a system of overlordships based on the market and 
the factory. No longer is a right to the land our prob- 
lem: the new problem involves equal suffrage in 
commerce and industry. We have endeavored to cope 
with the transforming influences of a gigantic and highly 
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integrated oligarchy by integrating governmental pow- 
ers in a group of commissions, and we have achieved, 
palpably, but indifferent success. Upon the outcome of 
our gropings, it is not too much to say, depends in large 
measure the fate of the democratic experiment. 


CHAPTER VIII 
TAMING THE TARIFF COMMISSION 
“Protected” Industry Has Its Way 


URING the five years ended March 15, 1928, the 
United States Tariff Commission, at a cost of 
$3,000,000, made thirty-two recommendations to the 
President. Mr. Coolidge issued twenty-three proclama- 
tions, five of which brought a lower tariff. Consider the 
world-shaking effect of these upsets: the duty was 
lowered on paint brushes, mill feed, phenol, chesylic acid 
and bobwhite quail. In eighteen cases the President pro- 
claimed increases, and in most of these the commodities 
affected were of actual, even far-reaching, importance. 
These facts were revealed by Edward P. Costigan 
when he resigned on the date named from the com- 
mission. In a blistering letter to Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson, who for two years had headed a committee 
“investigating” the commission, but had done nothing, 
Mr. Costigan, whose life had been pretty consistently 
devoted to fighting special privilege, admitted by indirec- 
tion that he could not sleep with the strange bedfellows 
Mr. Coolidge had assigned to him. He had remained at 
his post in the thought that he might prove useful there; 
after long consideration he gave it up. 
138 
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The commission, as it stands now that Mr. Costigan 
has left it, can hardly be expected to bring any gray 
hairs to the beet-sugar growers, the New England textile 
industry, the aluminum “trust,” or any other of our 
highly protected industries. Its personnel is thoroughly 
“packed.” The facts are worth reviewing as a new 
Administration approaches. 


(1) 


It is possible to appraise with some precision the value 
to the public of Section 315, the “flexible provision,” of 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff act. It was introduced 
into the bill with a fine fanfare. If the “protection” 
afforded to industry was costly, here was compensatory 
protection for the consumer. If the taxpayer’s pocket- 
book bled too freely, the President could apply a tourni- 
quet. Or recommendation of the Tariff Commission he 
could stimulate or stem the flow by as much as fifty per 
cent. Rate-making was to be put on a scientific basis. 
The tariff was to be taken out of politics. 

If the Tariff Commission could have functioned in a 
vacuum, and if the President could have been elected 
without obligation to prospective tariff beneficiaries, the 
consummation might have been achieved. It was not 
achieved. The present system of rate-recommending, to 
be sure, is somewhat more scientific than a Ways and 
Means Committee hearing; but the method of rate- 
making is more deeply tainted than before with selfish 
interest. 
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Stated baldly, there have been 250 applications, about 
two-thirds of them for decreases, under the “elastic 
provision.” The Tariff Commission has actually rec- 
ommended eight changes in rates, six of them for in- 
creases, two for decreases. President Coolidge has made 
all the increases effective by proclamation. He has main- 
tained silence about both the recommendations for de- 
creases. He has even suppressed the facts upon which 
the commission, which costs this country more than 
$700,000 a year, based its argument for lowering rates. 
If this be flexibility, it is not the sort in which the con- 
sumer hoped to find recourse from the burdensome sched- 
ules of the Fordney-McCumber Act. Attempts to bend 
the tariff down toward the majority, which pays the bills, 
reveals a silent rigidity. It is pliant only for the benefit 
of politically influential minorities. 

The “flexible tariff” was a product of two converging 
forces. For years there had been talk of protection solely 
for the American standard of living, the American wage 
scale, based on the theory that tariff profits go partly into 
the pockets of workingmen, and not into corporation sur- 
pluses and dividends. Even twenty years ago Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote to Senator Lodge: 


Dear Cabot: Would it not be well to put into the 
platform about the protective tariff a sentence to the 
effect that “the minimum duty must always be that 
which will cover the cost of the difference in labor cost 
here and abroad, because under no circumstances must 
the standard of living of the American workingmen 
be brought down’? It seems to be that this is a very 
important thing to put in. 
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In the Congress which formulated the present law this 
general notion manifested itself in two ways, and the 
result was a compromise. 

The post-bellum economic chaos in Europe and the re- 
sultant disorders in foreign exchanges injected into the 
foreign-trade situation such uncertainty that American 
business thought there should be a variabie scale of tariff 
duties. (It thought, too, of the “American valuation” 
plan, which was incorporated in the tariff, but that has no 
immediate bearing on the “flexible” clauses.) Big busi- 
ness wanted to give the President power to slide the scale 
up or down as conditions changed. As a fact, since 
European currencies were descending and the dollar 
ascending in power, what big business wanted was a con- 
tinuous means of sliding the import duties upward. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States was one of 
the agencies through which this demand made itself 
heard. 

_ The second demand was for a “scientific tariff,” with- 
out special relation to the post-war confusion. The real 
power behind it was Julius Forstmann, a rich New Jersey 
manufacturer. He had been a member of the commission 
which framed Germany’s scientific tariff before the 
World War, and he believed the same sort of thing could 
be done here. In behalf of his ideas he financed a 
national campaign, in which I assisted; but he himself 
remained behind the scenes, because the feeling against 
citizens of German birth was still bitter. His spokes- 
man in Congress was Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, 
since defeated for re-election. The Forstmann plan was 
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that a nonpartisan fact-finding tariff commission should 
determine the difference between cost of conversion in 
this and competing countries, and report semi-annually to 
Congress on its findings. Particular schedules could thus 
be altered from time to time, but there would not be a 
quadrennial remaking of the entire tariff machinery. 

The Congressional compromise between these two was 
the present “flexible provision,” which delegates to the 
President instead of retaining in Congress the rate- 
changing power, specifies no time for tariff-commission 
reports, and deals with “costs of production” instead of 
“costs of conversion.” ‘The bill offered by Senator Fre- 
linghuysen specified that costs of conversion simmered 
down finally to labor costs in manufacture. The inter- 
pretation of the other phrase has given rise to intermin- 
able controversy. 


(2) 

A tariff commission of six members was already in 
existence. By law it could not include more than three 
members of one party. Salaries were increased, and a 
million dollars was provided for expenses. This body 
set to work in 1922, and labored nearly two years before 
it made any report of consequence. On major points it 
was deadlocked. 

A little more than three months before the 1924 Presi- 
dential election the Tariff Commission voted by three to 
two for a reduction in the rate on sugar, which is the 
highest since the Civil War... Let us look at the member- 
ship at that time: 
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Thomas O. Marvin, chairman, had been the handy man 
of the Home Market Club of New England manufac- 
turers and for years editor of the Protectionist, its organ. 

Commissioner William Burgess had been a lobbyist for 
pottery interests. 

Commissioner Henry H. Glassie was not permitted to 
vote on the sugar schedule, over his protest, because his 
wife and her family owned a Louisiana sugar mill and 
plantation. An appeal was made to Mr. Coolidge, but he 
did not interfere. A resolution was introduced in the 
commission to keep Mr. Glassie from voting, but by 
uniting with Commissioners Marvin and Burgess he de- 
feated it on a tie. Then Congress passed a law prevent- 
ing him from having any voice in the sugar report. 

Vice-Chairman William S. Culbertson, with Commis- 
sioners Costigan and David J. Lewis, stood for moderate 
protectionist rates. They were the three who voted for 
a reduction in the sugar rate which would have resulted 
in a saving to American consumers of $40,000,000 a year, 
without in any way crippling domestic industry. 

President Coolidge’s manipulation of the personnel of 
the Tariff Commission, so as to reorganize it to his own 
purposes, is a matter now of common knowledge. He 
replaced Commissioner Lewis with another Democrat (as 
required by law) more likely to agree with his tariff 
views. He lifted Mr. Culbertson out of the commission 
to the ministership to Rumania. Commissioner Burgess 
resigned, and his place was filled with another high protec- 
tionist. Commissioner Costigan was the sole remaining 
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member likely to disagree with Mr. Coolidge, and he was 
in a minority of one to five. 

So much for the commission. Let us see what hap- 
pened before and after Mr. Coolidge’s election. 

William M. Butler, then Senator by appointment from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Coolidge’s closest adviser and chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, sought the 
assistance in the preconvention campaign of the beet-and 
cane-sugar interests, the flaxseed crushers (whose high 
rate on linseed oil was under investigation), the Home 
Market Club of Boston, and the American Protective 
Tariff League. All these interests were represented in 
the contributions divulged by Senator Borah’s committee 
when it investigated campaign contributions and expen- 
ditures. A lobbyist for the beet-sugar interests was made 
treasurer of the Republican National Committee. 

During the campaign the report on sugar was in the 
President’s hands. An investigation had been completed 
of linseed-oil production, and a report was imminent. 
The beet-sugar men in the West and the linseed-oil 
crushers in the Northwest were needed to hold the fort 
against Senator La Follette. Mr. Coolidge, in his mas- 
querade as “a White House spokesman,” told the cor- 
respondents that he would announce his decision about 
sugar rates before the election. He failed to fulfil the 
promise. 

The Tariff Commission’s report was presumably in 
entire confidence. No one was supposed to know what it 
contained. But that wheel horse of the Republican Party, 
Senator Reed Smoot, who is part owner of the Utah- 
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Idaho (beet) Sugar Company, knew. William V. Hod- 
ges, lobbyist for the Holly Sugar Corporation and col- 
lector of campaign funds for Mr. Coolidge, knew. They 
revealed their knowledge when they tried to intimidate 
Mr. Culbertson in Mr. Smoot’s office. 

Not until the World, in a series of articles, had 
divulged the facts of the commission’s findings did Mr. 
Coolidge draw the report from its pigeonhole. The 
commission had recommended an effective tariff of 1.23 
cents a pound instead of the present 1.76 cents, and the 
reduction would have saved sugar consumers, as I say, 
forty million dollars a year. Mr. Coolidge, who was 
nominated in a convention liberally beet-sugar-coated, re- 
fused to grant this saving., 


(3) 


The Tariff Commission (Chairman Marvin at its head, 
Commissioner Burgess still a member, and Commissioner 
Glassie freed from the legal restraints which prevented 
him from blocking a report for cheaper sugar) unani- 
mously recommended a reduction in the rate on linseed 
oil. This tariff is so high that less than two per cent of 
the linseed oil we use is imported. The burden on the 
public is more than twenty millions, but Uncle Sam gets 
less than half a million of it. There are only eight large 
beneficiaries, one a Standard Oil subsidiary, another the 
property of Pittsburgh Plate Glass, of which Secretary 
Mellon’s brother is a director. The three high-protec- 
tionist commissioners voted for a reduction of practically 
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twenty per cent, the others for a reduction by more than 
a third; and even the greater reduction would have left 
the rate as high as the Payne-Aldrich schedule. 

The Tariff Commission, through a large staff of ex- 
perts, obtained the costs of production for ninety-five 
per cent of the linseed oil in this country, three-fourths 
of the production in Great Britain, and half the Dutch 
production. Eighteen months were spent in the investi- 
gation. Every member of the commission, whatever his 
predilections and preconceptions in the general matter of 
tariffs, had made the tariff the sole subject of his study 
for many years. All six of them were experts, and they 
reasoned from a basis of facts gathered by experts. Even 
the most ardent protectionist among them agreed that the 
rate should be drastically lowered. 

President Coolidge declined to accept a report lowering 
this excessive rate, although action would have brought 
great economies to the farmer in his paint bill. 

Section 315 of the Fordney-McCumber Act provides 
that “in order to regulate the foreign commerce of the 
United States and to put into force and effect the policy 
of the Congress by this act intended,” the Tariff Commis- 
sion shall make investigations “‘to assist the President in 
determining differences in cost of production under this 
section,” and “no proclamation shall be issued until such 
investigation shall have been made’; it provides that the 
President ‘‘shall make such findings public, together with 
a description of the articles to which they apply,’ when- 
ever it is “shown that the duties prescribed in this act do 
not equalize said differences.” 
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No authorization is given to the President to refer 
the Tariff Commission’s findings to a member of his 
cabinet, or to any one else. Nevertheless he referred the 
sugar report to Secretary Jardine’s predecessor, and the 
linseed oil report to Mr. Jardine; and he has said that 
he regards it as his function to take into account factors 
which the Tariff Commission does not report: the general 
effect, as he sees it, on industry and agriculture of a 
change in rates. He is a super-tariff commissioner. 

The last Republican platform devoted about half its 
tariff plank to praise of the “flexible provision” and the 
certainty that it would safegward the public against “too 
high customs charges” and against “excessive taxes.” 
During the campaign Mr. Coolidge said: “I am in favor 
of the elastic provisions of our tariff law. I propose to 
administer them not politically but judicially.” Just one 
year before Mr. Coolidge was inaugurated Representative 
Tyson of Alabama said: “No greater weapon could have 
been placed in his hands to compel the industrial and 
manufacturing interests of this country to give allegiance 
to the policies of the party of which the Executive is 
the head.” 

Whether a scientific tariff is within the range of pos- 
sibility is debatable. The facts definitely establish that 
the present tariff has not been taken “out of politics” and 
that it is not flexible. It is sclerotic. It is subject to 
high-rate pressure. 


CHAPTER IX 
IS THE BALLOT A BLESSING? 
Why Half Our Voters Shun the Polls 


HOSE social philosophers who attribute this coun- 
try’s political apathy solely to preoccupation with 
prosperity may well, I believe, revise their findings. A 
mystical faith that God’s in His Heaven as long as all’s 
right with the dollar has done a great deal, undoubtedly, 
to blunt the edge of interest in national and local issues. 
But this substitution of a new commercial and industrial 
religion for the old political idealism is not the whole 
story. If we look more closely we shall find that me- 
chanical obstructions and electoral ineptitudes have played 
their part. 
More than that, ‘‘universal” suffrage itself is on trial. 
I do not mean by this to repeat the common observation 
that democracy is still in the experimental stage. I mean 
that the continuing extension of the franchise has not 
provably justified itself. 


(1) 


Mark Twain described, in one of his less known essays, 


a fancied republic in which discontent with universal suf- 
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frage led, not to restriction of the ballot, but to its aug- 
mentation. It was extended in this way: the right to vote 
more than once was accorded to those who met educational 
and property tests; educational qualifications generally 
ranked higher than property qualifications, and the pos- 
session of a university degree conferred nine votes; so 
that, as Clemens saw it, there was a keener interest in the 
State and an admirable competition for more learning. 

This essay, written by a good democrat half a century 
ago, bespoke his questionings as to the validity of what 
was called universal suffrage. Since then we have greatly 
extended the right to vote, but not in the way he imagined. 
We have done it in several ways, but by the admission 
of women alone the number of voters was doubled; so 
that now, with some minor exceptions to be noted, any 
citizen of this country more than twenty years old may 
enjoy the privilege. It is a privilege, because not all may 
enjoy it. It is a favor, a prerogative, and commonly it 
is called a blessing. 

Now, the very nature of a blessing calls for gratitude, 
and the obvious way of expressing gratitude for the ballot 
is by using it. Only by using it can the benefit be realized ; 
and if the benefit be regarded actually as a blessing, only 
by using it can acknowledgment be made. The fact is 
that only half of the qualified electorate goes to the polls. 
National organizations have joined hands to campaign 
for “better citizenship.” Even boy and girl scouts have 
been enlisted in their capacity as future voters. In the 
school and on the platform and through the press the 
gospel of civic righteousness thunders. The “vote 
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slacker” is denounced, and still does not exercise the pri- 
mary function of the electorate. Prior to the last national 
election we had a “drive” of unprecedented intensity to 
get out the full vote, and it did not accomplish a great 
deal. The showing made after all this effort was not 
much better than the showing of four years earlier. The 
sluggish half of the electorate was not stung into action 
by contempt, derision or evangelism. The appeal was 
made to patriotism, and it fell all but flat. 

This did not mean that the United States had become 
an unpatriotic nation, surely. It is incredible that fifty 
per cent of this people can be characterized as dead to 
loyalty and popular liberty. We are impaled, therefore, 
on the other horn of the dilemma. We must face the 
question whether half our eligible voters are skeptical 
about the ballot as truly a blessing. That is not quite a 
fair way to put it, of course. We may perceive a blessing 
without availing ourselves of it because of difficulties in 
the way, or because it presents itself in such circumstances 
as to make it unattractive. Possibly there are those who 
do not seize the vote because they weigh against it, con- 
sciously or not, other advantages or enjoyments. Possibly 
our political mechanics are such as to obstruct voting. 
Certainly the present widespread torpor of the American 
public is so disquieting as to warrant an extended inquiry 
into its causes. 


(2) 


Political science as we know it has devoted its attention 
chiefly to the machinery of politics: to party organization 
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and expression, to the registration of voters and the safe- 
guarding of ballots. All voters are urged to work 
through party organization, but to do that they must 
vote twice, in the primaries as well as in the elections. In 
each instance they encounter a formidable series of Don’ts. 
The suffrage has been enwrapped in red tape as intricate 
as though it were a contract for army shoes. The man 
who goes to the polls must have resided, as a rule, for a 
certain period continuously in that precinct, for a longer 
period in that county, and for a still longer period in the 
State. He must qualify, as we shall see, under many 
restrictions. He must register, and if he votes in the 
primary he must surrender an agreeable classification as 
an independent. As a rule he must take at least a half-day 
off for each process. This is one consequence of our ex- 
pensive machinery of booths, ballots, political areas, com- 
mittees, counters, conventions and so on. 

The voter in the primary, moreover, is as likely as not 
to find that there has been a pre-primary conclave, at 
which party officials have cut and dried the program 
and the ticket. He finds that the political power he ex- 
pected to exert has already been exerted for him, and is 
discouraged thereat. But even if he does not play the 
part of a “regular,” he learns that, in order to guard 
against irresponsibility in government, the electoral ma- 
chinery has been elaborated with petitions, referenda, re- 
calls, vetoes, divisions of authority, and in other ways so 
complicated that only the men in that pre-primary con- 
clave know all the ins and outs of it. He finds that he 
must turn to the professional politician, whose activities 
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all these devices were intended to control, not to enlarge. 
The effort to free him from the machine manipulator has 
delivered him hand and foot into the manipulator’s power. 

Political machinery does not refer only to organization ; 
it refers also to the actual voting-machine, now in use in 
many States. Let us suppose that a voter has decided, on 
account of a personal interest in the candidates, or for 
any other reason, to scratch a ticket; that he goes into a 
booth, and that he gazes upon the multitudinous levers 
of this device. He knows that theoretically he can regis- 
ter there every variation of his wishes, and he may even 
have made some study of the means by which to do this. 
But there is a good chance that he will be appalled at the 
possibility of spoiling his ballot, and so wasting all the 
time he has previously devoted to clearing the way for 
this moment. And his perplexity is hardly less if he has a 
ballot in front of him to mark, in the booth or elsewhere. 
The chances are that he will vote the straight ticket, as 
the simplest way out of it; and if that happens he is likely 
to wonder what is the good of it all. He may have voted 
for John Doe, despite his conviction that John Doe ought 
never to hold office. He has chosen the lesser of two 
evils, and feels, perhaps, that not to have voted at all 
would have been better. Many a free-born citizen leaves 
the poles with a profound sense of frustration. 


(3) 


Samuel Clemens dreamed of offsetting the disad- 
vantages of “universal suffrage’ by attaching greater 
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weight to the educated vote. Like other philosophers who 
have detested aristocracies of rank and wealth, or feared 
“moronocracies,’ he sought refuge in an imaginary 
aristocracy of intellect. Yet he did not note that in our 
governmental scheme much less importance is attributed 
to the intelligence quotient than to a line drawn across the 
calendar. No convention is more solidly embedded in the 
political thought of this and other civilized countries than 
the convention that twenty-one years constitute ‘‘full age,” 
and is therefore the voting age. No one is quite sure 
why we have hit upon this period. The accepted theory is 
that advanced by Pollock and Maitland, in their “History 
of English Law,” that the introduction of heavy armor 
prolonged the period of “infancy” from fifteen to the 
greater age. Not until a youth was twenty-one was he 
muscularly fit to fight in the proper accouterment, and the 
law of the gentry gradually became the English common 
law. 

The American colonists took over this convention with- 
out question from the mother country. We are therefore 
competent to vote in this country when, theoretically, we 
are able to wear heavy armor. We maintain this ancient 
conditional at the polling booth even for women, whom 
we do not expect to give an account of themselves on the 
battlefield. In the military field, for which it was formu- 
lated, neither we nor the English maintain it. At eighteen 
our young men are old enough to die for their country, 
although they are not old enough to vote for the Con- 
gressmen who declare war. 

This quaint limitation is the first stumbling-block in 
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our progress toward an “unrestricted” suffrage. It be- 
comes obvious at once, since no one will advocate that 
infants shall be allowed to vote, that an unrestricted or 
universal suffrage is a delusion. There must be a starting 
point somewhere, and it must, apparently, be a fixed, an 
arbitrary, starting point, for the law must always be more 
definite and certain than nature. But the law itself 
operates, it would seem, somewhat whimsically. At four- 
teen or fifteen, for instance, we are old enough to take the 
oath of allegiance. We are old enough by then to choose 
a guardian, a step which may gravely affect our futures. 
We are old enough to testify in a case which involves 
another person’s property or life. We are fully account- 
able to the criminal law, but we cannot vote for Sheriff. 

I am calling attention to these absurdities, not in the 
belief that fourteen or fifteen should be made the arbi- 
trary age of suffrage, but in the belief that any arbitrary 
age is open to question. I do not understand why twenty- 
one is a better age than fourteen or fifty-one. My dentist 
has a reason: at twenty-one, or thereabout, we cut our 
third crop of molars. Some persons cut them earlier, 
some later, but twenty-one is a fair average. And my 
dentist, who takes a great deal of interest in politics (hav- 
ing been reared in that section of Pennsylvania where to 
vote the straight ticket is a ritual of almost religious 
solemnity), attaches importance to this. | Why are these 
called “wisdom teeth,” he asks, except because they are 
symptomatic of arrival at a judgmatic and knowledgeable 
status? To which the obvious reply is that there should 
be a board of dental examiners at every polling booth. 
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For whether we take the suffrage seriously or lightly, it 
seems to me easier to defend wisdom teeth as a qualifica- 
tion to vote than to defend a medieval convention which 
no longer has any foundation in reality, even the reality 
of war. 


(4) 


It is singular that so little question has been raised on 
this point. In the New York convention of 1821, to be 
sure, there was some debate about the justice of denying 
the ballot to men who had fought for their country. 
Many veterans of the War of 1812 had found the polls 
closed to them, and they were aggrieved about it. An 
effort was made to confervsuffrage on veterans—but not 
on militiamen!—and there was a deal of controversial 
oratory about it. It was argued that a man willing to 
face the enemy was entitled to as much favor as the 
man willing to face the taxgatherer. The outcome of it 
was that full age remained where it had been, at twenty- 
one; but that those who had faced the enemy were ex- 
empted from the condition of having faced the publican. 

This was a noteworthy concession, for property qualifi- 
cations were then paramount in all suffrage discussions. 
They dominated for two centuries after the colonies were 
established. The Founding Fathers were quite clear in 
their minds about this. To speak of all men as free and 
equal was well enough for the purposes of a revolutionary 
platform, but the politicians of that day were no more 
inclined than the politicians of this to live up to their 
platforms. Most of the Founding Fathers regarded 
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themselves as quite superior persons; most of them owned 
slaves, and had no notion that their slaves were their 
equals. The Constitution they drew was frankly intended 
to limit popular rule, and Charles A. Beard says that it 
was ratified by the vote of probably not more than one- 
sixth of the adult males. This. nation began, that is to 
say, with a repudiation of the theory that the majority 
should rule. 

But the metaphysical idea that all men are born equal in 
the sight of God had been taken over into the realm of 
politics, and had found expression in Rousseau’s “Social 
Contract,’ which was the basis for a popular form of 
palaver in those days. It was especially popular among 
the more discontented of the colonists, and was useful as 
a “selling” line in putting over the rebellion against 
George III. The theory of a “natural right” to the suf- 
frage is long since outworn. It was never seriously advo- 
cated by any one who did not propose—in apparent un- 
consciousness of the paradox—to limit it in some way. 
In the colonies land-property qualifications were univer- 
sal; but persons under twenty-one, women, and certain 
other incompetents, as they were then regarded, were not 
permitted to vote even if they owned real property. This 
test came to be complicated with others as time went on. 
There was more attention to race, color, age, religion 
and the period of residence. The Puritans, for example, 
restricted the suffrage to adult male church members. 
This was the test of character, intellect and political fit- 
ness. In South Carolina Jews and free negroes were 
barred from the polls; for all others there were religious 
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and property tests. In other parts of the South, French- 
men, sailors and “strangers” were forbidden to vote. 
The Revolution itself had little effect on these conditions. 


(5) 


If these conditions seem antiquated and absurd, con- 
sider the facts to-day. In this second quarter of the 
twentieth century, one-fourth of our States impose prop- 
erty or tax qualifications for the suffrage. One-sixth 
of them debar Chinese or Indians; but in justice it must 
be said that in some of these States, the “red man” re- 
striction applies only to “uncivilized” Indians. Three 
States will not permit soldiers to vote. And seven,—let 
us call the roll: Connecticut, Mississippi, Nevada, South 
Carolina, Texas, Virginia, Wisconsin,—seven deny the 
prerogatives, powers and self-aggrandizement of the poll- 
ing booth to duelists. Those who indulge in a pernicious 
weakness for coffee and pistols at dawn have no part 
in the government of these sovereign States. 

The objection—still officially voiced—to the voting of 
duelist is striking, but not so important as property 
and taxpaying tests, against which a prolonged fight has 
been waged in this country. It ought to be clear that any 
person who contributes to the social wealth, whether he 
holds part of that wealth or pays a poll tax, should be 
entitled to vote for a government which regulates and 
protects the use and enjoyment of wealth. As a fact 
persons under “full age,” some of them mere children, 
contribute a large part to our national possessions. We 
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do not say that they shall be twenty-one before they shall 
help to enrich the community ; we provide merely that they 
must be twenty-one before they may vote, say, for the 
men who frame workmen’s compensation laws. 

Aside from tax and property qualifications, modern 
American suffrage laws deal usually with race, term of 
residence in State and local subdivisions, special educa- 
tional qualifications (about one-third of the States require 
literacy, but do not define it satisfactorily), and the ex- 
clusion of certain groups, such as convicts, Chinese, idiots, 
soldiers, paupers, students, and so on. About one-half of 
our population is forbidden to vote on these arbitrary 
grounds. The United States Bureau of Education re- 
vealed recently that nearly six ‘per cent of the men, 
women and children above the age of nine in this country 
are unable to read or write. The Bureau considers that 
actual illiteracy is greater than this figure, but finds it 
difficult to tell just what literacy consists of. An adult 
who has not gone beyond the third grade at school is 
“likely to be illiterate rather than literate,’ even though 
able to write his name. There is competent authority 
for the statement that one-third of our population—quite 
without regard to age—are “near-illiterates” and that one- 
fourth are unable to comprehend the significance of the 
ballot. This one-fourth cannot even read the headlines 
of newspapers, write an ordinary letter or understand 
printed instructions. In the city of New York there 
are enough illiterates to make a city the size of Denver. 
Suppose they were segregated and told to govern them- 
selves! 
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(6) 


The sum total of our suffrage restrictions automatically 
restrains about one-half of our population from the polls. 
Only a little more than one-half are of “full age.” It is 
impossible to say what proportion of our voters are un- 
able to comprehend written instructions or to read news- 
papers, but the mere contemplation of the facts is dis- 
quieting; for our restrictions, however rigorous, have 
little to do with intelligence or with the faculties of judg- 
ment and decision. We base the consent of the governed 
upon the calendar rather than character, upon race rather 
than reason, upon property rather than political fitness. 

Yet we cling quite obstinately to the notion that we 
are politically minded people, that we enjoy the blessings 
of a democracy, and that we govern ourselves, by and 
large, fairly well. We protest that the ballot is an in- 
defeasible and inalienable right—within certain sacred 
limits. Let us examine the most favorable set of facts 
we can find. We are wont to say that Calvin Coolidge 
got the handsomest majority in 1924 ever accorded to a 
Presidential candidate. It is true that a national cam- 
paign brings out our largest vote, and that Mr. Coolidge 
made a better showing than any of his predecessors. But 
his victory simmers down to this, that he polled a shade 
more than half the ballots cast. He ran seven millions 
ahead of his nearest competitor, but only one in four of 
those qualified to vote indicated a preference for him, 
and his government rests on the consent of one-seventh 
of the governed. 
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Emile Faguet once quoted an ambassador from France 
to the United States as having said to him that “the 
President of the United States is incomparably more a 
King than the King of Great Britain, and more an Em- 
peror than the Emperor of Germany’”—Germany had an 
emperor in those days. M. Faguet maintained that this 
country enjoyed a constitutional monarchy, and elected a 
sovereign pro tempore. No citizen of this United States 
will agree with him; but we will at least agree that the 
President, with his vast powers in foreign relations, 
with his right to initiate legislation, with a cabinet which 
is not responsible to Congress, and with the vast patron- 
age at his disposal, wields an authority not to be sneezed 
at. A population profoundly interested in self-govern- 
ment might be expected to entertain decided opinions as 
to the candidate best fittted to occupy such an office, and 
to express them emphatically, in bulk. That they were 
sluggish indicates clearly enough that the people of this 
country have no urgent unanimous desire to govern 
themselves. 

We have gone a long way from the standard set by 
the framers of the Constitution for the electorate on 
which this republic should rest, and we have fallen far 
away from the energy of political conviction manifest in 
their day. It does not appear any longer to be true that 
there is an innate hungering for democratic processes. 
The truth, I think, is that democracy seems to most of 
the people in this land of the free an empty honor. 
Organized self-control is not a spontaneous nor an instinc- 
tive thing. Bryce defined democracy as the rule of the 
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majority, and Mazzini described it as “the progress of all 
through all under the leading of the best and wisest.” A 
high school boy can sit down with a pencil and paper 
and find out that the majority does not rule in this 
country, on a quantitative basis; and if he attempts to 
apply Mazzini’s qualitative basis to our leadership he 
confronts a sharp disappointment. 

Jefferson had a notion that a group of farmers came 
nearest to fulfilling the requirements of a democracy. 
Well, our farmers no longer seem to exercise a con- 
siderable power at Washington, and they are becoming 
steadily fewer. The survey of which I have spoken shows 
that they have twice as large a percentage of illiteracy as 
our urban population. It i$ a certainty that they vote— 
for Jefferson was right—much more assiduously than do 
the city-bred. They take their politics literally, and ac- 
tually make some distinction as to policies between the 
major parties. In local campaigns they often know the 
candidates personally, and their representatives in Con- 
gress keep closer to them than do urban Congressmen to 
their constituents. In towns and smaller cities something 
of the same condition prevails, but as population increases 
in density the interest in politics seems to diminish. And 
everywhere the increasing mechanical complexity of polli- 
tics sets up new barriers. 

Nor are the differences between the major parties so 
clear-cut as to arouse the sort of determination which is 
needed to climb these barriers. Only nominally is there a 
two-party system in the United States. Republicans ex- 
pound State rights as sonorously as any Jeffersonian, and 
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the Democrats have declared officially for the Republican 
holy of holies, a protective tariff. So far as party leader- 
ship is concerned it is devoted chiefly to the manufacture 
of catchy slogans and alluring shibboleths; and so far 
as party organization is concerned it is devoted chiefly to 
“smokers,” looking after peddlers’ licenses, building 
“fences,” getting pensions, doing special favors and 
running trivial errands. 


(7) 


Whether all eligibles would cast their votes against 
such odds if there were no counter attractions is doubt- 
ful; the fact is that the ballot has many competitors. 
Some men and women take an afternoon off on election 
day, and go to the golf course instead of the polls. 
Others count their private business of greater importance. 
Others yield to the seduction of the motion picture, the 
tennis court, or the tabloid picture paper. The secretary of 
the “National Get-Out-the-Vote Club” complains that 
with the multiplication of automobiles there is a falling off 
in voters, ignoring the usefulness of the automobile in get- 
ting out the vote. There was a time when rain on election 
day in New York was equivalent to Republican defeat, 
because the farmers, who are the backbone of that party 
in the State, stayed at home; nowadays they fare forth 
by motor whatever the weather. 

Campaigners for a larger vote, however, hope for an 
extension of the privilege of absentee voting, in order that 
those who refuse to stand in line at the polls may be 
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induced to express their views. They even forecast the 
time when this will be “the general and substantially uni- 
form election practice.” And undoubtedly the pulmotor 
of absentee voting is coming more and more into favor, 
in the effort to revive moribund political interest. Only 
three States lack such a law, but many limit the luxury 
severely. Registration by mailed affidavit has made 
notable gains in the last few years. These facts are ac- 
knowledgments, of course, that the old system had its 
shortcomings; whether they will prove a remedy for non- 
voting is by no means certain. What effect will they 
have, for instance, in States solidly of one party, in Ver- 
mont or South Carolina? Where the result is a foregone 
conclusion, the voter is not likely to take the bother 
involved in an absentee ballot, if he did not vote in the 
first place. And there is the fact that only about one- 
fourth of our qualified women voters exercise the func- 
tion; they are not much more likely to exercise it unless 
there is a direct stimulation of their interest, or a simplifi- 
cation, a short-circuiting, of the relation between the 
voter and his or her representative. 

In many States voting is being simplified by means of 
a shorter ballot. New York, by amendment of her con- 
stitution, has cut in half the number of elective State 
offices. Responsibility has been thrown upon the Gov- 
ernor to select suitable men to do the work formerly 
done by the Secretary of State, the State Engineer, the 
State Treasurer and so on. This lifts from the voter a 
part of the burden of satisfying himself as to the qualifi- 
cations of candidates; but there must remain, in many 
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instances, questions which a conscientious voter does not 
feel qualified to answer. How many of us, for instance, 
can vote intelligently on the five-cent fare, or on the 
tariff? In a complicated industrial civilization, issues are 
constantly presented for political action which call for 
expert understanding. In such cases the voters, most of 
them, follow the leaders, and the leaders themselves are, 
often enough, incompetent to deal intelligently with the 
questions before them. An acute political conscience, 
therefore, may well prevent a man from voting, rather 
than impel him to the booth. 


(8) 


Voting involves a specialized body of knowledge, 
even when there are no specialized problems to be solved; 
how many men know whether, having registered as of one 
party, they may vote an opposing ticket? How many 
men know whether they may vote their own ticket after 
having voted in the enemy primary? It is not very diffi- 
cult, to be sure, to get an answer to these questions, but 
to seek the answer requires initiative. To many men the 
mere run of politics from year to year does not afford 
sufficient stimulus. 

I have avoided here any theories as to whether a 
minority, rather than a majority of those actually voting, 
constitute the real government of this country. My pur- 
pose has been to call attention to certain ineptitudes of our 
political mechanics, and to their effect upon the electorate. 
Every State is authorized constitutionally to lay down its 
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own conditions of suffrage; each may say for itself 
whether duelists may vote, and to what extent intelligence 
shall be demanded of the voter. Matters such as these are 
not subject to Congressional enactment, and probably could 
not be determined by Constitutional amendment. 

This is not to propose a panacea, but to pose the 
problem. As things now stand, the ballot does not live 
up to the poet’s ideal of a weapon that “executes a free- 
man’s will, as lightning does the will of God.’ The 
weapon lies at the freeman’s hand, unused; or used, too 
often, thoughtlessly. To wield it requires increasing 
power and skill and knowledge; and in the United States 
we have not encouraged the development of these 
attributes. 


CHAPTER X 
IN PRAISE OF THE SENATE 
Changes in a Citadel of Conservatism 


ENATOR BRUCE’S plaintive observation that the 
august body which he adorns had eighteen investiga- 
tions under way caused a public gasp of surprise. There 
was no reason for the surprise. The Senate of the United 
States is not really itself nowadays unless it has a score 
of inquiries under way. 

Customarily, there is a deal of complaint on this score. 
A lot of time which might be put to better use is wasted. 
Some of the inquiries are fruitless; some of them, which 
have brought to light interesting and useful information, 
are represented by bulky volumes which accumulate dust 
in the Congressional Library. Such things go with 
astonishing celerity into limbo. And, of course, it is true 
that the printing bills, the time of the witnesses and com- 
mitteemen, the cost of employing special investigators and 
counsel, mount into huge sums. 

But let us set against these facts the results of a single 
investigation. The naval oil lease cases brought the re- 
turn to the government of about thirty millions in money, 
plus two properties estimated by the spoilsmen themselves 
as worth one hundred millions each. Two hundred and 
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the Senate has conducted since it came into being, and 
probably for a good many more. Even if all these others 
were footless and wasteful, the Senate’s inquisitorial ac- 
tivities have justified themselves on the most sordid basis, 
without taking into account an aroused public conscience. 

The naval oil leases serve also to illuminate the circum- 
stances in which the Senate has come te devote more and 
more of its energies in recent years to extra-legislative 
research. The Senate has been compelled to take over a 
function abdicated by the daily press. The Teapot Dome 
scandal was known to all the large newspapers of this 
country for a year and a half before a Senate committee 
forced the facts into the light. Only one newspaper made 
an investigation on its own account, and it was silenced 
with a million dollars. The facts are fully documented, 
and if they are not fully known it is because the news- 
papers have suppressed them. 

The Senate is now busy looking into the strike of soft- 
coal miners. Let me say at once that the conditions in 
this field had been exposed, not by the press as a whole, 
but by one newspaper of large circulation. This was a 
despised tabloid picture paper in New York City, and the 
upstart got no help in the work from its complacent and 
superior eight-column competitors. 

Senatorial investigation is a by-product in large meas- 
ure of this journalistic subservience, indolence and con- 
formity. If the American people have now any adequate 
notion of their political environment, and of the manner 
in which the framework built on a feudal and agricultural 
economy has been utilized for the purposes of an indus- 
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trial order, credit must go rather to the Senate than to 
the press; for the Senate has compelled the newspapers 
to print facts about underlying movements and hidden 
forces which would otherwise remain concealed. 

This the Senate does, let me say at once, amid the 
immense pomposity of sesquipedalian verbiage. Its word- 
age output is appalling. And its members’ special privi- 
lege of immunity from arrest and from being ‘questioned 
in any other place’ about their utterances has somewhat 
trying consequences. The spectacle of a Heflin engaged 
in a bigoted tirade against the Roman Catholic Church 
makes one question whether Senatorial privileges are not 
too extensive. Yet the theory is that Mr. Heflin is free 
to say such things anywhere in this country. If freedom 
of speech and religious freedom mean anything, they 
must mean freedom to criticize any man’s faith. If the 
Senator felt that he must have the protection of the floor 
for such an outgiving, then it is but an evidence that 
the Senate is a last stronghold of free speech and an argu- 
ment for its exercise; for, although Mr. Heflin introduced 
into the Congressional Record letters from every State 
in the Union approving what he had said, nevertheless 
the total effect was to do more harm to him than to the 
church he assailed. Senatorial free speech, in other 
words, has but illustrated again that every privilege carries 
its own penalties. 

Nor is there any need to limit the wordage output 
through alteration of the Senate rules. Vice-President 
Dawes has never unlimbered his sharp tongue in a cause 
more ill-considered than his campaign to limit debate in 
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the upper house. Unlimited debate is a rampart erected 
against popular hysteria, the resistance to which is a Con- 
stitutional obligation of the Senate. The rules under 
which this body proceeds were engendered by its function. 
It is the last citadel of minority opinion and the surrogate 
of weaker States. That is why a Nevada voter has, in 
effect, seven times as much power when he speaks through 
the voice of his Senator as a New York voter. That was 
why the Senate, less subject than the House to popular 
clamor, was set up as a barrier to Executive aggression. 
When the Senate rejects a Charles Beecher Warren, or 
compels a President to dismiss members already admitted 
to his cabinet, as it has ddne in recent years, it is not 
arrogating to itself powers outside its province. It is 
there for just such contingencies. 

So this is the Senate which, in its early days, wanted to 
call the President “his Elective Majesty’ and was only 
prevented by the House from entitling him “his High- 
ness.” ‘This is the Senate where a snuff-box still occupies 
its niche near the rostrum, and where quill pens, with 
sand as a blotter, are still provided for its members. This 
is the Senate once distinguished by Platt and Quay, by 
Bailey and Foraker and Lorimer. Compare those men 
with Borah and Walsh and La Follette, with Wheeler and 
Norris and Nye. What was once a stronghold of reaction 
has become the refuge of a militant minority. This did 
not happen, of course, until the election of Senators had 
been taken away from State legislatures and put into the 
hands of the voters; but it has happened. Democracy has 
transformed its highest legislative body. In this, as in 
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regulation of the railroads, in the establishment of a parcel 
post, in the enactment of an income tax, in scores of other 
instances, it has come blunderingly but surely into its own. 
It is a curious thing, this groping of a half-blind mass into 
its fulfillment. It is a curious and a heartening fact. No- 
where is there to be found a more refreshing example of 
it than in the tiresome Senate, 


Boox, Two 
THESPRESS 


CHAPTERS 
INTERNATIONAL WINDOW SMASHING 


The Réle of Our Press in Foreign Affairs 
(1) 


OR three years there ran intermittently through the 
American press a story that the British had elevated 

their naval guns. Despite denials from Downing Street 
this was reiterated until it engendered bitter ill-feeling on 
both sides of the water, and undoubtedly contributed 
largely to the failure of the Geneva Conference. On 
December 30, 1927, Mr. Secretary Kellogg issued a cor- 
rection of the canard; and the attitude of our newspapers 
toward his statement illustrates aptly, I believe, one 
phase of their irresponsibility in foreign affairs. The 


b 


State Department “‘press release,”’ as given out over Mr. 


Kellogg’s name, follows: 


My attention has been called to a press report stat- 
ing in substance that the British Government had 
elevated its guns after the Washington Treaty, and 
then had objected to the United States doing the 
same. This is a mistake. The British Government 
informed the United States that it had not elevated 
its guns and this Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment are satisfied that this is correct. The British 
Government is not now objecting to the United 
States’ gun elevation. 

17g 
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Now, although I read newspapers pretty carefully, my 
first intimation of this statement came from an editorial 
paragraph in the Manchester Guardian. Commenting on 
the “mischievous innings” the story had enjoyed in our 
press, the Guardian noted that this was the first official 
denial from Washington. Any statement about naval 
programs affects profoundly the whole international 
atmosphere; and Mr. Kellogg’s brief belated denial, which 
was issued when a big-navy ballyhoo was at its height, 
was charged, it seems to me, with a considerable public 
importance and interest. 

On inquiry I learned that the statement had been dis- 
tributed through Washington correspondents and news 
agencies in a way to blanket all the daily papers of this 
country. From the Associated Press I obtained a copy 
of the story it had sent out. But when I began a search- 
ing and widespread examination to learn what newspapers 
had printed it, I could find only two, the Boston Evening 
Transcript and the Washington Star. Why were the 
others silent? One might suppose that editors in general, 
after repeating for years a damaging untruth about a 
friendly foreign government, would feel a certain moral 
obligation, in such circumstances, to print a correction. 
It is indeed difficult to reconcile the character of news- 
paper men with the occasional lack of character in their 
papers. On the basis of long acquaintance and observa- 
tion I am persuaded that as a class they are men of per- 
sonal integrity; but they take to their homes a different 


kind of conscience from the conscience they take to their 
desks. 
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In a talk I made to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, at its last meeting in Washington, I reproached 
the members present for their failure to print the Kellogg 
correction. The managing editor of the Buffalo Evening 
News, in whose town a short while before I had addressed 
a branch of the Foreign Policy Association, made a reply, 
admitting that he had “felt keenly” my criticisms there; 
and then read copies of my correspondence with the 
Washington manager of the Associated Press. The next 
day his paper printed a story with the headline: “Bent’s 
Accusations False, Editors Told.” The editors had been 
told nothing of the sort. There had been no charge of 
mendacity. But I supposesthe bright young man who 
perpetrated the hoax felt he must vindicate editorial 
honor at any cost. 

A frank statement of the true explanation would have 
met the situation about as well. There was no organized 
conspiracy to suppress the Kellogg statement. It was 
spiked because it was not exciting, because it dealt with a 
story three years old, and because editors dislike to admit 
that they are fallible. The canard that the British were 
violating the spirit of the Washington Treaty, on the other 
hand, was calculated to arouse the sort of emotions on 
which newspapers like to play, in the belief that the 
method increases circulation. The correction was merely 
informative, anyhow, not emotional. Q. E. D. 


(2) 
“Every country in the long run,” said Bismarck, “is 
held accountable for the windows which its newspapers 
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break. One day or another the bill will be sent in, taking 
the form of other countries’ ill-humor.” He did not 
hesitate himself to manipulate the press on a gigantic 
scale; and yet he said on another occasion that to main- 
tain peace in Europe he need only kill half a dozen editors. 
His comment on window-smashing, however, was more 
than an indication of prankishness in the press. On 
analysis it goes far deeper. For if we apply it to the 
American press to-day, we find that the formula which 
governs news selection and presentation makes for dis- 
turbance of the peace. The formula looks to the stimula- 
tion or satisfaction of primitive appetites and passions. It 
is based on tribal taboos, sex, religion, property, romance, 
suspense and conflict—above all on conflict. Stories of 
the prize ring, the race course, the ball park, the court- 
room, sex triangles, even aviation stunts—which exhibit 
man’s struggle with the forces of nature—indicate the 
value newspaper men place on the element of conflict. 
This is the main circulation-building attribute of news, 
this and not substantial information; and on circulation 
building is predicated fat advertising revenue. 

The formula I have described applies impartially to 
foreign as to most domestic news. The greater volume of 
international news which our press has carried since the 
World War is less likely to prove a guaranty of friendli- 
ness than a threat of ill-temper. Kent Cooper, general 
manager of the Associated Press, taking the contrary 
view, Says: 


Before any progress or development can be ex- 
pected as between individuals, there must be ac- 
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quaintance. The same is true as respects nations. 
The mode of living, the manners, the customs, the 
knowledge of incidents in their daily lives, the trends 
of thought on everyday affairs—in other words, the 
little things of life, comprise much in the way of 
opportunity for understanding a people in their views 
on matters of great import. 

This theory is grounded, presumably, on the saying of 
Charles Lamb that he could not know a man and hate 
him. But what Lamb had in mind was personal ac- 
quaintance, not third-hand acquaintance based on pat- 
terns of news which put a premium on conflict and bigoted 
nationalism, or which trumpet the trivial and the sordid. 
In the latter category, any item about the Prince of Wales 
is a crown jewel. Thus I find an Associated Press story 
under this two-column headline: “Wales Learns New 
Dance in Judy O’Grady’s Arms.’ Judy was the wife of 
a sergeant at a regimental ball. And again (this is not an 
A.P. dispatch, but a copyrighted and cabled special bureau 
story of another sort): “Flapper Tragedy Up in Berlin 
Court; Youth in Sordid Tableau of Adolescent Love 
Goes on Trial for Murder.” The story concerns de- 
generate young folk of not the slightest social conse- 
quence. It was printed in the New York Evening Post. 

Presumably these are “the mode of living, the manners, 
the customs,” to which Mr. Cooper refers. They are not 
extreme examples. The bulk of the news in our press 
affecting foreign affairs, when not dealing with matters of 
State, is of this type, as any casual examination will show. 
I doubt whether the type is likely to promote international 
good feeling. 
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Let us look further at news dealing with international 
affairs of State. In the January issue of Harper’s, Wil- 
liam Howard Gardiner quoted at length a statement by 
Burton L. French, chairman of the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Naval Appropriations. The statement 
was made during a long debate, and was a reasoned, 
temperate and friendly analysis of the industrial, colonial 
and geographic conditions which affect British naval needs 
in a way different from our needs. The analysis was con- 
sidered so important that it was read to Parliament and 
again at Geneva. 

When I asked Mr. French to have his secretary look 
through his newspaper clippings, and give me a list of 
those papers which had used his statement, he was obliged 
to refer me to the Congressional Record. The debate was 
pretty fully reported, but his friendly statement was not 
reported. No, the Representatives who said that Mr. 
Coolidge was making a “political football” of the navy, 
that our fleet was “a bad third,’ and that Great Britain 
was going to have 431 torpedo tubes to our 134: speeches 
such as these were fully noted and headlined, as I found 
on going to the files on my own account. What the news- 
papers wanted was not friendly arguments tending to 
mitigate the international ill-feeling which prevailed, but 
inflammatory, alarming or demagogic statements. The 
report of that debate illustrates quite clearly one of the 
news patterns which dominate the daily press, and illus- 
trates also their peace-disturbing quality. 

I venture to say that no person who depended solely 
on newspaper accounts of the Geneva Conference was 
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left with any total impression save that the next war 
would be fought between this country and Great Britain. 
The stories sent to American newspapers were of such a 
nature as to prompt a British diplomatic protest—the first 
time, I believe, such a thing had happened. For the 
American correspondents at Geneva were as slow to re- 
port Mr. French’s statement, when it was read there, as 
the Washington correspondents. At Geneva our re- 
porters listened to representatives of munitions makers 
and to navai “‘experts.’’ They listened to men who are 
no more fit to discuss limitation of naval armament than 
a group of chorus girls is fit to discuss limitation of 
musical comedy. 

No naval expert thinks of a navy as meant to do any- 
thing but sink an enemy fleet. Actually, the main duty 
of these craft is to police the seas in time of peace. Now, 
savages wear their war paint only in time of war; but 
civilized nations, presumably superior to savages, keep 
their fleets in war paint year in and year out, even when 
they are engaged on missions so trivial and commonplace 
that a savage would scorn paint, performing them. Mr. 
French saw clearly that in peace time a navy occupied 
somewhat the same position as the Washington police; 
but American newspaper correspondents, at home and 
abroad, declined to report a view so comfortably re- 
assuring. 

Comfortably reassuring news does not sell papers. 
Harmony seldom makes a headline. The practices of 
our press militate against merely informational, unexcit- 
ing news. 
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(3) 


In the 1928 Year Book issued by Editor and Publisher 
it is noted that Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh “gave to 
the press the best running story concerning an heroic 
figure that this generation, at least, has known in peace 
time.” I have italicized the significant phrase. In the 
very center of any picture of our newspapers as they 
relate to international affairs this fact must be set: that 
mere peace-time news is always regarded by the editor as 
less valuable than war news. The insecurity, heroisms and 
horrors of armed conflict are the best-selling story. The 
economic thrust of the daily press is toward militarism 
and junkerism. The editor always has an ear to the 
ground for the alarums of war. 

Michael Williams, editor of the Commonweal, has made 
complaint that the newspapers suppressed an interview he 
obtained with Pope Pius in which the pontiff said that 
Mexico was conducting toward Catholics “the worst 
persecution ever known.” Mr. Williams was told this 
was not printed because it was “propaganda.” If that 
be so it has a comical air, for about half the stories 
printed in the daily press is propaganda of one sort or 
another. But it may be argued that this statement was 
ruled out, despite its international weight, on account of 
religious prejudice, and therefore cannot fairly be accepted 
as part of our criterion. So be it. I cannot refrain, 
however, from quoting here part of a letter Bernard Shaw 
wrote to Mr. Williams when he learned of the incident: 
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As to the objection that the Pope is a Roman 
Catholic and not a Baptist from Dayton [he wrote] 
and that his views are therefore not admissible to 
American newspapers, no European comment is 
necessary; Europe cannot make comment if its 
breath is taken away. ... Are these newspapers 
being written for children... or for grown-up 
citizens of the greatest federation of modern States? 
Even this inquiry got small attention in the non- 

sectarian press; but the Shavian suspicion that there 
might be in this country a journalism for juveniles found 
confirmation, of a sort, in an unexpected quarter. Karl 
Bickel of the United Press not only confirmed it but ra- 
tionalized it. If a newspaper were made interesting to 
children, he said, the childyen would continue to read it 
all their lives, and would persuade others to join the 
audience! 

Whether or not the policy of this government toward 
the Catholic situation in Mexico had anything to do with 
the suppression of the Pope’s statement (we shall see 
presently that the press is sometimes obliging in such 
matters), there was another instance in which the Mexican 
situation caused the publication in twenty-six newspapers 
of statements which were wholly false. I refer to the 
series of forged documents, purporting to have been 
pilfered from the files of that government, and published 
by William Randolph Hearst, to which I shall devote 
further attention in Chapter XIV. After a Senate investi- 
gating committee had found that Hearst editors had not 
taken even the precautions which an intelligent high school 
boy would have applied to test the authenticity of the docu- 
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ments, Hearst announced that “as a patriot’ he felt the 
news behind the publications to be true and thought the 
American public was entitled to know it. MHearst’s pa- 
triotism is only a little more blatant than that of many 
other American editors. I think it a little more blatant 
because, during the World War, he telegraphed S. S. 
Carvalho of the New York American: 

If situation quiets down, please remove color 
flags from first page and little flags from inside 
pages, reserving them for special occasions of a war- 
like or patriotic kind. I think they have been good 
for this week, giving us a very American character 
and probably helping sell papers, but to continue ef- 
fective they should be reserved for occasions. 

There is a lot of 100 per cent newspaper flag-waving 
in type, but Hearst does it in pictures. 


(4) 


The hospitality of the press to propaganda, particularly 
when it has the stir of conflict, was illustrated when a 
price war broke out between the Standard Oil of New 
York and the Royal Dutch Shell, a corporation owned in 
part by Englishmen. The New York company charged 
that its competitor was offering “secret rebates” and 
resorting to “desperate and destructive measures.” To 
this the newspapers gave large headlines, and impartially 
gave display about as good to the Dutch Shell statement 
that the Standard was buying “stolen oil.’ The con- 
troversy, which concerned deals with the Russian Soviet 
government, raged for weeks; and some of the news- 
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papers which encouraged it with large headlines unblush- 
ingly commented on the international danger their con- 
duct involved. The Springfield Republican, for example: 


We doubt whether the public will be much inter- 
ested in these mutual recriminations, or disposed to 
look for a moral issue in what is essentially a world- 
wide struggle for supplies and markets. Yet that 
struggie is one which needs to be watched carefully, 
because it may by degrees so link itself to interna- 
tional rivalries as to become disturbing to peace. . . . 
Oil is so tremendous a factor in modern life, and so 
vital to national prosperity and prestige, that a pro- 
longed clash between rival international groups of 
capitalists is not without menace. 


In “Back of War,’ Henry Kittredge Norton notes the 
bitterness expressed in certain parts of the British press 
toward this country, from 1919 to 1927, on account of 
our attitude toward the debts, disarmament and oil; while 
in the United States we have had a continuous campaign 
of propaganda telling us of European hatred for us. All 
who read newspapers can agree with him at least that the 
dailies of the United States have gone pretty strong on 
this hate thing. “The inflated accounts of European 
hatred,” Mr. Norton says, “will be seized and used to 
evi! purpose if events should take a malevolent turn” ; 
and he reminds us that what the American press is doing 
now the English and German press was doing between 
1908 and 1914, whipping up “fear, antagonism, hatred.” 

This tendency of the press to inflame ill will manifests 
itself when international conferences are held, as, for 
instance, at Williamstown and Honolulu. Such unofficial 
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meetings are becoming more numerous. They present 
an opportunity to get acquainted in the way Charles Lamb 
had in mind. Differences are debated, and sometimes 
belligerant statements are made on both sides. It is the 
truculent statement which gets into the newspapers, and 
thus gives an impression of hostility which the whole 
debate does not justify. The real purpose of such gather- 
ings should be, not to get publicity for the organization 
or institution which promotes it, but to establish contacts 
between thoughtful groups of nationals, who, returning 
to their own lands, may spread temperate reports of the 
issues involved. Dr. Henry S. Pritchett of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, who at- 
tended the last Honolulu conference, observed that pub- 
licity should be “so conducted as not to give to the man 
with a bitter tongue an audience he could never secure as 
an individual.” 


(5) 


If I have given a fair picture of the American press in 
its general inflation of sensationalism, how much more 
reprehensible this characteristic if there goes hand in 
hand with it a tendency to put the soft pedal on news 
likely to embarrass Washington officials, whose favor 
correspondents curry. It may be argued that daily news- 
papers have reported quite frankly what was going on in 
Nicaragua. Not quite frankly! True, they reported 
that the “official seal’? of Sandino’s “republic” was a 
picture of a rebel beheading an American marine. There 
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was no military justification for this “atrocity story,” 
inasmuch as there was and is no occasion for arousing 
widespread and bloodthirsty hysteria in this country 
against a handful of half-starved soldiers. The story was 
printed either to gratify Washington or because it was 
good window-smashing stuff: no other reason can be 
found for it. And when Corporal Hemphill of the ma- 
rines was killed, his father’s indignant letter to the War 
Department, demanding to know in what cause and for 
whose interest his son had given his life, found space in 
only a handful of dailies; as a fact, I know of only one, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

It is unnecessary to repeat here the familiar statements 
about those Washington Jconditions which stultify the 
efforts even of able newspaper correspondents there. I 
think it is pretty generally understood by now that we get 
only a modicum of news from the capital, mixed with 
sloughs of propaganda. But it may be as well to see how 
the system affects news about foreign relations. 

When the British rubber restrictions under the Steven- 
son Act went into effect some five years ago, Harvey 
Firestone was conspicuous among the big rubber con- 
sumers because apparently he wanted to go to war about 
it. The other tire manufacturers, through the Rubber 
Institute, entered into negotiations with British officials. 
They were quite willing to pay a price which would make 
rubber-growing profitable, and were reasonably disposed 
to deal with the situation on that basis. Subsequently 
Secretary Herbert Hoover emitted certain fulminations 
about alien monopolies of raw materials consumed in 
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American industry, and Harvey Firestone announced that 
he would buy a rubber plantation of his own. Not even 
Henry Ford, that past master of personal publicity, who 
had similar schemes for plantations, got more space in 
the news columns than Mr. Firestone. He had bought 
vast areas of rubber lands in Liberia. He would show 
those Britishers whether they could gouge Americans for 
long. The newspapers acclaimed his initiative and sa- 
gacity, but they failed to tell on what terms he had got 
his Liberian concession. The conditions of the conces- 
sion had been imposed with the approval of the United 
States government, but the State Department has recently 
refused to divulge the text of the agreement. 

The failure of the newspapers to tell the facts about 
the Liberian deal may have been due to indolence, to fear 
of offending Washington, or to a kindly feeling toward 
a big advertiser. Whatever the cause, the main facts 
have now become known, and they bear on our foreign 
policy. Mr. Firestone has not actually bought any land 
in Liberia; he has leased immense tracts for ninety-nine 
years at an annual rental of six cents an acre. Further, 
he has agreed to lend the African republic five million 
dollars for forty years at seven per cent. Part of this is 
to be used in retiring a Liberian loan at five per cent, 
which will not expire for more than twenty years. The 
republic, that is to say, must pay seven instead of five per 
cent for its money. Mr. Firestone’s security is a lien on 
the country’s customs. Both the customs and the internal 
revenue are to be collected under the eye of an American 
“adviser,” who also will supervise the budget and all 
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disbursements. American military officers are to com- 
mand the forces of the nation. 

These arrangements were made without authorization 
by Congress and without the knowledge of the American 
public. They commit this country to a situation in- 
cipiently similar to that we occupy in Haiti, where for 
twelve years our marines have supported our virtual ad- 
ministration of the republic. The Haitian Constitution, 
originally drawn by Americans, has been amended recently 
at the instigation of Americans in drastic and far- 
reaching fashion. Under the amendments the rubber- 
stamp President, who occupies an office protected by our 
marines, may now remove any Judge of the highest court, 
although these Judges formerly were appointed for life. 
He may now suppress any newspaper, and the right of 
trial by jury is denied to any editor or political offender. 
So it goes. What was formerly a republican form of 
government has been transformed, and its President has 
been converted into a Mussolini. 

Not many newspapers maintain correspondents in 
Haiti. They depend on the Associated Press and the 
United Press, and the correspondents of both these news 
agencies are officers of the marines, answerable to their 
superior officers for any news they transmit. If they 
sent news about these highly significant happenings in an 
Arnerican “protectorate,” I cannot find that any news- 
paper printed it. An outside correspondent, assigned to 
Haiti to act as ghost writer for Colonel Lindbergh’s 
“own” story during his Central American flights, looked 
around him, got the facts, and on his return wrote a series 
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of articles for the New York Times. This newspaper, 
apparently, is the only one which has printed the facts 
about Haiti. 

Whether or not one regards our occupation of Haiti as 
imperialism, one must agree that the American public was 
entitled to these facts while they were happening. 


(6) 


In Japan and on the continent of Europe the principal 
news agencies are subsidized by their governments. Their 
outgivings on matters of State are recognized as semi- 
official, and the reader knows where such stories origi- 
nated. In this country our newspapers boast that neither 
they nor their agencies are subsidized by the government; 
but the agencies put out, and the newspapers accept from 
their Washington correspondents, statements about do- 
mestic affairs affecting our foreign relations, such as army 
and navy matters, as well as diplomatic statements, made 
by anonymous officials. That is to say, our newspapers 
are in such matters semiofficial, but the reader is not 
apprised of the fact. I know, for instance, that the false- 
hood about the elevation of British guns originated with 
a naval official. 

Which is the safer system? Is it better to have twelve 
hundred of our dailies print on their own authority, for 
example, a story obtained from an anonymous State De- 
partment official, to the effect that Mexico is effecting a 
Bolshevist hegemony in Central America; or, when we 
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read such a story, to know that it is semiofficial, and that 
some one in Washington stands back of it? 

Heaven forbid that we should have a government- 
supported press. The point I am making is that in many 
respects our press is no better than if it were the official 
puppet of Washington, and ignobly subsidized. 

It is a curious contradiction that American newspapers, 
acting thus at home as quasi-Administration organs, re- 
fuse to accept material any longer from the semiofficial 
news agencies of Europe and Japan. They depend for 
information from world capitals either on American news 
agencies or on their own correspondents. At Geneva they 
got into a dispute with the semiofficial European agencies 
regarding what has been called the Open Door in news- 
gathering. Was there to be a recognition of “spheres of 
influence” in the distribution of information? Questions 
of censorship were involved, too. The controversy 
degenerated into a discussion of the sacred property right 
in news, which is a commodity owned and exploited, in 
this country, by the agency which has “mined and re- 
fined” it. But the Open Door in news is an issue which 
must be settled in time; and upon the answer will depend 
to some extent the reliability of the tidings we get from 
abroad. It will be an ironical commentary if American 
news agencies, in the process, must answer for their own 
dubious status at home. Or abroad, in some cases! At 
the Geneva Conference and in Haiti they acted as govern- 
ment organs. 

Now, it may be argued that, whether in Geneva or in 
Haiti or in Washington, whether inflating sensationalism 
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on occasion or soft-pedaling American indiscretions, our 
press should be one-hundred-per-cent American. This 
assumes that, if war threatens, for example, the whole 
press should bellow for war. I do not think it should. 
It is worth remembering that during the Venezuelan dis- 
pute, when conflict seemed imminent between this country 
and Great Britain, the World, to its everlasting credit, 
lifted its voice for peace and almost single-handed averted 
war. I say to its eternal credit because to adopt that 
course required no end of courage. To drift with popular 
passion, to sound the bugle and beat the drum when 
millions of readers want to hear them, is the easy and 
profitable thing to do. If war comes, the editor is a pa- 
triot; if war doesn’t come, he was no more mistaken than 
those millions of his fellows. If war comes, he has his 
best-selling story, as I have reminded you. And if war 
doesn’t come, it touches his pocketbook. On many occa- 
sions the elder Pulitzer was capable of disregarding selfish 
considerations. My complaint is that the American press 
to-day presents a personnel below that caliber. 

The commercialized press of to-day appears to have 
forgotten that the World was built to its peak, and an 
immense fortune founded, on the disposition of Joseph 
Pulitzer to champion unpopular causes and combat mob 
hysteria. It is impossible for me to fancy that an editor 
of that sort would do many of the things I have been 
criticizing here. I did not use the phrase ‘“‘commer- 
cialized press” lightly or inadvisedly. Let me cite one 
example, touching a journal greatly admired by most 
newspaper publishers and owners. Well may it be ad- 
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mired, for it has an annual net profit of about four mil- 
lions, and has boasted editorially that it spent half a 
million in a single year on cable tolls from the Far East. 
This same newspaper paid its Mexico City correspondent, 
until he was expelled by that government, sixty dollars a 
week. (The correspondent must have sold a side-line, 
for he had five children.) As a fact nearly all foreign 
correspondents are notoriously underpaid, perhaps be- 
cause any police reporter can send most of the stuff Ameri- 
can newspapers seem to prefer. 

John Galsworthy once said that if there was to be an 
improvement in the character of foreign news, it must 
come about through the efforts of editors and newspaper 
writers. I suspect he knows more about playwriting than 
about the press, at least the American press. So long as 
editors pay, and correspondents accept, niggardly wages, 
we are likely to get a niggardly showing of solid and 
trustworthy information about foreign relations. The 
niggardly showing we now get consists of an occasional 
verbatiin report of a treaty or a speech by Briand, and 
Sunday supplement cables. It is poor pickings. 

As to salaries, there is this to be said in fairness. 
Correspondents in many world capitals send but a small 
budget of news, and cable rates are high. The rate from 
Tokio is thirty-seven cents a word, from Buenos Aires 
fourteen cents, and so on. Only seven of our newspapers, 
therefore, maintain any considerable foreign service. The 
others take what the news agencies supply, and in some 
cases supplement it with material from one of the seven 
bureaus. But it may be said in equal fairness, I believe, 
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that if the press of this country were to lop one-fourth, 
let us say, from its outgo in the ballyhoo of murder trials, 
prize fights, electrocutions, stunt flying, and motion-picture 
scandals, it could afford a somewhat less frivolous service 
from abroad. Perhaps it could afford also a somewhat 
better service concerning domestic developments affecting 
our foreign relations. 

This is offered mildly as a suggestion, not as a solution. 
There will be no solution until the news editor takes a less 
irresponsible and reckless attitude toward his role in 
foreign affairs, 


CHAPTERS IT 
ROLLER COASTER JOURNALISM 


Is It Giving the Public What It Wants? 
(1) 


O one will pretend that newspaper comics came into 
being as a result of a spontaneous irresistible 
public demand. Twenty years ago R. F. Outcault, creator 
of the Yellow Kid, which gave its name to the Yellow 
Journalism of the Hearst-Pulitzer duel, was bemoaning 
that the comics were doomed to speedy extinction. He 
said they were but a fad, and that the public was tiring 
of them. He did not realize the skill of the press in 
creating, nursing and perpetuating a wholly artificial appe- 
tite. He gave his audience credit for greater resistance 
than it evidently possessed; observing that it was weary 
of comics, he supposed it would repudiate them. But to- 
day many newspapers devote whole sections to them on 
Sundays, and on week-days print from ten to twenty of 
them. And a suggestible public takes them as greedily 
as the devotee of a breakfast food. 
Outcault saw that the public did not, in that day, want 
a feature which the newspapers were giving it. To-day 
no one can assert with confidence that the daily press, of 
whatever type, meets in any department the wishes of its 
193 
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audience. Neither the substantial newspaper nor the tab- 
loid nor any of the grades between is provably a desired 
commodity. They interact one upon the other, and tend 
to seek the same level of mediocrity. We have a journal- 
ism for juveniles. I deny that it is what the majority of 
the public would like to have. 

Against this assertion let me set up the obvious argu- 
ments. Here is a business which had a turnover last year 
of one billion, one hundred million dollars, three-fourths 
of which was derived from advertising. Its product was 
distributed on an immense scale, two copies daily for 
every dwelling, one copy Sundays for each family. Is 
not the proof of the paper in its consumption? 

As for the tabloids, I question whether, with one or 
two exceptions, they are soundly marketable commodities. 
The eight-column press, by and large, is on a solid fiscal 
basis. Its product sells, but so does hootch. The man 
who drinks does not register approval of the bootlegger’s 
decoction by purchasing it; he buys because he can get 
nothing else. 

Or, since some reader may have access to real Scotch 
(there is no real Scotch in our daily journalism), let us 
consider another example. Mass circulation and a huge 
intake no more demonstrate that the press is giving the 
public what it wants than the popularity of the B. M. T. 
and the Interborough is proved by the indecent crowding 
which goes on in these subways while New York news- 
papers are having their big sale. The public has a herd 
habit of taking what it can get; and it probably complains 
no more of obscene subway jams than it complains of the 
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manner in which its tastes are degraded and its standards 
lowered by the daily press. The analogy is not so far- 
fetched as you may at first surmise. Here we have two 
public utilities, a transit system presumably under some 
sort of public control through State and municipal com- 
missions, and a publicity institution which, under the Con- 
stitution, arrogates to itself freedom from any supervision, 
control, or interference. Libel laws do afford an insuffi- 
cient protection to the public, to be sure, just as civil suits 
offer a recourse to persons injured in the subway rush. 
But at the mere suggestion of a supervisory commission— 
a censorship commission—there rises a newspaper howl 
to high Heaven. 

The public has less choice as to what it shall read in 
its daily paper than as to the conditions under which it 
shall travel to and from work. Both the transit system 
and the newspaper are charged with a public use, and both 
betray their public. 

Perhaps I should make an exception here of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, an ably edited newspaper, published 
primarily for those who have embraced a certain religious 
faith. JI am told that it pleases Christian Scientists, that 
it is what they want. But the Monitor, although now 
self-supporting, is nevertheless a subsidized publication. 
It has never been subjected to the fiercely competitive race 
for mass circulation which stultifies other newspapers. 
The others, yielding to the advertiser’s demand for more 
and more readers, print news mainly to appeal to the aver- 
age mind, the fourteen-year-old mind. If they report to 
us the goings-on at Geneva, it is but a sop to Cerberus. 
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For even our toplofty newspapers base their dividends 
on an appeal to the juvenile intelligence. 

Not one American daily of considerable circulation has 
ever embarked on the adventure of appealing solely to 
adult minds. I invite you to inspect them, from tabloids 
to Times. I ask you to decide for yourself whether your 
companion at the breakfast table or in the subway or 
beside the reading lamp is suitable for your society. 
Whatever the newspaper you read, consider the question: 
Is this a wished-for child of the American public? 


(2) 


Alexander P. Moore, on the occasion recently of pur- 
chasing two Hearst picture papers, offered a pronounce- 
ment of his journalistic ambitions and ideals. He had 
great faith in the future of tabloids, and might buy a 
string of them. They must print news; if it were sen- 
sational, could he be blamed for that? But (and here our 
former Ambassador to Spain, at present Ambassador to 
Peru, waxed solemn as an owl), there would be no sa- 
lacity in his papers—none! 

Meanwhile Elinor Glyn continued in the New York 
Daily Mirror, one of the Ambassador’s acquisitions, her 
glib discussion of sex appeal; and when her serial was 
completed Louis Joseph Vance made his appearance with 
“They Call It Love: The story of two New York girls in 
their venturesome search for love.” I am one of those 
old-fashioned reporters who think that a newspaper is not 
a magazine, and has no proper place for fiction; but if 
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I were going to print serials, probably that is the kind 
I'd prefer. Or perhaps (who knows?), I’d try out 
“Strange Interlude” as a serial; it’s a lot more exciting. 

If, however, Mrs. Glyn and Mr. Vance were my fa- 
vorite authors, I’d present to my audience the other things 
one finds in the Mirror, under the distinguished ministra- 
tions of our Ambassador to Peru: picture serials of 
“Madame Bovary” and ‘‘Twenty Years After”; for one 
advantage of printing picture strips with a thread of text 
is that the reader is never in doubt as to the thrilling 
part. And I suppose I’d throw in eight or ten comic 
strips, as the Mirror does, the vulgarer and more asinine 
the better, plus a theatrical illustration of a female a little 
more than half naked, plus the usual “news” pictures of 
young women in quite- short skirts, with their legs 
crossed. But it must be called a newspaper, of course, 
not a pulpwood magazine, so there must be a smattering 
of stuff about Texas Guinan, gangsters’ fights, Lind- 
bergh, wrecks, Gloria Swanson, sports, and_ scandal. 
This, briefly and accurately, is the kind of thing a picture 
paper is. 

There is a current belief that Mr. Moore has taken over 
the Hearst tabloids merely during the 1928 campaign as 
a political dodge, but I am skeptical of it. On better au- 
thority, however, it is said that no actual money changed 
hands in the deal. 

At cst accounts Ambassador Moore was stepping 
along: quite jauntily in the path toward tabloid glory. 
His deportment was not so interesting as the sudden re- 
treat from this field of William Randolph Hearst. Hav- 
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ing sold to Mr. Moore two of his picture papers (the 
other being the Boston Advertiser), this past master of 
the art of Yellow Journalism completed his repudiation 
of up-to-the-minute yellowness by putting to death a 
paper 155 years old: the Baltimore American, which he 
“merged” with his News in that city. He had now 
washed his hands clean of that format, and was left with 
twenty-three eight-column newspapers. 

Could this mean that tabloids didn’t pay? That, in the 
case of Mr. Hearst, appears to be what it did mean. He 
is neither the inventor nor the sponsor of this type of 
paper, and he had not made a go of it. His ancient 
enemies, the owners of the Chicago Tribune, had origi- 
nated the idea (if that be the word), by establishing in 
New York the Daily News, which now boasts the highest 
advertising linage rate in this country, and a circulation 
of a million and a quarter, which no other daily ap- 
proaches. It was as a challenge to the News that Mr. 
Hearst established the Mirror four years ago, and by pro- 
digious efforts brought its circulation up to the fifth 
highest in America. 

But how was the fifth circulation in size to compete 
with the largest? Newspaper advertisers, doting on 
mass circulation, dislike the tabloid format. It does not 
afford space for the billboard announcements most of them 
prefer in the daily press. Thus the Mirror never quite 
caught on. It was surprising to see Mr. Hearst, who has 
a costly reputation for hanging grimly onto the most 
desolate properties, thus admitting the failure of his big- 
gest tabloid and making a clean sweep of all of them. 
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He is a much more knowing publisher than most persons 
give him credit for; and his taking the veil thus publicly 
may give pause to other ambitious tabloideers. 

For there is no sound evidence that the picture paper 
as such is a going business. One may strike a philosophic 
pose, and say that this sort of publication is a concomi- 
tant of democratic processes (as though we had a democ- 
racy in this country!) ; and it is true that the tabloids, 
dipping down for a subcirculation, may be regarded, in 
their capture of the adolescent mind, as a sort of kinder- 
garten education for the reading of sound news. I doubt 
it. I doubt whether tabloid readers are translated often 
into newspaper readers ; and even if I believed it I would 
question whether this offered any sort of basis for 
business success. 


(3) 


Sometimes the public has an opportunity to express 
a definite preference, not merely as to the type of paper 
it wants to read but as to the type of news it wants, 
and the manner in which it wants that news dis- 
played. The difference between newspapers, by and 
large, is not qualitative but quantitative. All are dom- 
inated by the same journalistic conventions as to news. 
(The Herald Tribune will object, I’m afraid, to having 
this said.) The difference between newspapers arises 
from the quantities of news they select to pour into cer- 
tain molds—sports, politics, foreign, crime, mystery, 
scandal, business and so on. There is this generalization 
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to be offered : that all of them, with the possible exception 
of one or two of small circulation, are enslaved to stereo- 
types nearly a century old, based on emotional rather than 
intellectual excitement. 

Once in every so often, as I say, the public, or a part 
of it, has an opportunity to speak its mind regarding this 
emotional presentment of world and community tidings. 
The Minneapolis Journal, for example, printed only the 
briefest facts, say two “‘sticksful,” regarding the execu- 
tion of Ruth Snyder and Judd Gray. No newspaper’s 
obligation to society required it to tell more than these 
few facts. Any newspaper which printed more did it to 
stimulate unconscious passions; and its purpose could 
only have been to gain additional circulation, to pick coins 
from the eyes of two dead felons. The Minneapolis 
Journal reaped its reward in a flood of approving letters 
and telephone calls, and in a permanent addition to its 
circulation surprisingly large in a city of that size. 

Now, in New York the tabloid News, which printed a 
picture of the corset salesman’s paramour in the death 
chair, picked up an added circulation of 300,000 from 
the electrocution. That was the top-notch figure. Other 
newspapers, according to the character of their reports, 
ranged down to 25,000 added circulation for the Herald 
Tribune, and 20,000 for the New York Times. Do not 
suppose that these latter papers gave any smaller volume 
of reading matter about the execution; to the contrary, 
they printed more text, and they printed it, obviously, in 
the hope of fattening their circulation figures. But their 
readers, I strongly suspect, meant to rebuke them by 
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showing they didn’t buy extra copies in order to read 
about a brutal and ghastly execution. It is probable that 
their extra sales came largely, if not wholly, from tabloid 
readers, whose tastes and appetites had been so debauched 
that they couldn’t get enough without moving over to 
tables more soberly set forth. 

The total addition that day to the circulation of all 
New York newspapers ran well past a million copies; but 
it was a one-day circulation, whereas the Minneapolis 
Journal found new readers likely to prove its devoted and 
constant friends. Possibly the newspaper advertiser will 
never learn that this enormous padding of circulation fig- 
ures for a single day means nothing to him in the sale 
of commodities. Persons who buy one newspaper after 
another merely to get more details about a legal murder 
are not likely to look farther than that one story. What 
prospect that in their excitement they will pore over ad- 
vertisements? Yet the advertiser, who exercises discrim- 
ination in buying magazine space, will hear nothing, see 
nothing, touch nothing but mass circulation when he gets 
belatedly around to a et ete Shrewd fellow, too, he 
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(4) 


Dr. Thaddeus L. Bolton, head of the Psychology De- 
partment of Temple University, said not long since that 
the newspaper performed for the adult the same function 
as the roller coaster for children. He had in mind the 
whole press, in its capacity as an entertainer and vehicle of 
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“escape” stories; and Editor and Publisher, though a 
severe critic of its trade, agreed : ““Monotony is unbearable, 
every one escapes it if possible, and one of the chief reliefs 
from boredom is a printed page recording the day’s grist of 
exciting human experiences head-lined and pointed for 
busy eyes.” To this indictment by a psychologist, and the 
appearance voluntarily of one of the ablest newspaper men 
in America as a star witness in affirmation, let the press 
reply as best it may. All of us know that the primary 
function of a responsible newspaper is not to entertain 
and thrill, but to inform us of our unseen environment 
and to supply the raw material of fact on which public 
opinion may be based. My own notion is that Dr. Bolton’s 
observation fits somewhat more neatly such picture papers 
as the Mirror and the New York Evening Graphic (some- 
times rudely denominated the Pornographic), which are 
true examples of a juvenile journalism. We have many 
papers more nearly grown up than they. Even the tabloid 
News prints a fair coverage in compact form of the day’s 
tidings, and in that respect compares not unfavorably 
with some of its eight-column contemporaries. And there 
are other tabloids, of course, such as the money-losing 
Scripps-Howard paper in Washington, which are mainly 
informative, not picture papers in any sense. 

But papers like the Evening Graphic may be dismissed 
from consideration as avenues of sound information on 
worth-while subjects. They appeal to a mentality below 
the average mentality, which is the goal of our big city 
papers. They print material, whether ‘‘news”’ or features 
or fiction or comics or editorials, whether sports or pic- 
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tures, calculated solely to amuse, or to stimulate and 
satisfy primitive hungers. They are peepholes upon scan- 
dals among “the élite.” They gossip incorrigibly about 
screen stars, pugilists, stunt aviators, bathing beauties, and 
cabaret performers. They give counsel to the lovelorn, 
advice on beauty recipes, and assistance to the socially in- 
competent. They present a completely distorted world. 

Thus they degrade the taste of their readers and set up 
wholly fictitious standards. It may be argued that the 
whole press does these things to some extent, but the real 
picture paper does nothing else. 

At this juncture of attempting to make the picture tab- 
loid out as a little worse than the run of the mine, I am 
sadly reminded of a story in which the whole press, or 
practically all of it, conspired. The story concerned an 
opera singer, and her first appearance on the stage of the 
Metropolitan. 

There was nothing new about the methods used, and no 
spot news in the occasion. Whatever needed to be said 
should have been said, in just appraisal of a voice, by the 
music critics. But the press had found, in the case of 
Marion Talley and then of Mary Lewis; that to make’ an 
inspirational and romantic event out of such an occurrence 
sold papers; and so it did the same old ground and lofty 
tumbling for Grace Moore. You know the story: but I 
cannot forbear quoting to you, from the interview with 
Miss Moore, her advice to aspiring artists: 


You can do it if you have talent, persistence, 
courage, and the inward flame! First, have you God- 
given talent? If so, carry on beyond all obstacles! 
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You must have the moral courage to face defeat 
smilingly, to keep your head up, your eyes straight to 
the front, and to shun the temptation of the primrose 
path. Carry on till you sing to “His Glory,” till you 
can make a weary people forget the troubles of reality. 
And good luck go with you. Now I shall open my 
door. I want to go into the arms of my mother, 
my dad—who always believed in me. Au revoir! 


This may have been said by a musical star, just gradu- 
ated from ‘‘Hitchy-Koo,” but it has the ring of the press 
agent about it. I am lost in amazement, despite my news- 
paper experience, at the greedy fashion in which the 
American press, dignified and tabloid, laps up such stuff. 
Half the stories presented to us as uncolored news arise 
from interested sources. But here again I return to my 
point: the percentage of press-agent stuff in the picture 
papers is even higher than fifty. Sometimes I wonder 
why they employ any reporters. Photographers, it would 
appear, are all they need. 


(5) 


The practice of illustrating news with half-tones, and 
then of printing separately whole feature sections of pic- 
tures in rotogravure, did not originate, of course, with the 
picture papers. It began more than half a century ago. 
But during the World War, when most of us distrusted 
the printed word because of the censorship we knew ex- 
isted, we came to have a naive faith in pictures, as always 
telling the truth. We were wrong. They were fre- 
quently fakes. But we became, nevertheless, what news- 
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paper men call ‘“‘picture-minded.” The tabloids have ex- 
ploited this attribute further than their eight-column elders. 
There is as a fact nothing new about the picture papers, 
either as to their illustrations, or their format, or the kind 
of news and features and comics and fiction they print. 
So far as I know their only contribution to American 
journalism is the illustration-serial. That, I believe, they 
may claim the credit for. 

Yet these highly emotional and irresponsible dwarfs 
have had their influence on their big brothers. Even our 
most sedate dailies have learned now to print whole pages 
of pictures. The same influence is betrayed in the drift 
to triviality in the news agencies. All of them are in- 
creasing their sports departments, which are their im- 
mediate equivalent of the roller coaster. Are they doing 
this for the tabloid picture papers? No, most grave 
and reverend seigniors, not for the tabloids, but at the de- 
mand of our most grave and reverend newspapers. 

In the last four years the New York Times has increased 
the space devoted to sports—mostly commercial sports, of 
course—from two pages to three and a quarter pages; the 
W orld in that period has grown from 16.5 to 20.5 columns 
daily ; the Herald Tribune’s increase has been six columns, 
or three-fourths of a page. “Our policy,” says the as- 
sistant managing editor of the last-named paper, “is to 
limit the bailyhoo of professional sports as much as pos- 
sible.” Limit the ballyhoo? Why, six weeks before the 
Heeney-Tunney fight was scheduled to take place, this 
paper sent its best-known and best-paid sporting writer 
to Tunney’s training camp, to whet the public appetite for 
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the coming event; and the poor fellow had nothing better 
to write about than a stone-bruise on the pugilist’s foot, 
and the evening chorus of bullfrogs from a nearby pond. 
The Herald Tribune surrenders sixty per cent of its local 
space to tripe about sports. . 

In a city as interesting as New York, and a world as 
complex as ours, it may seem to some readers that a dis- 
proportionate amount of space is being given over to 
arousing in newspaper readers a vicarious sense of pro- 
digious valor and prowess. The editors don’t think so. 
“Sport news,” one of them said recently to Editor and 
Publisher, “comes nearer than anything else I know to 


’ 


the common denominator of news. There is probably 
more universal reader interest in the sports pages than in 
any of the other parts of the modern newspaper.” 

My own belief is that this theory of “universal reader 
interest” is poppycock. And my belief is confirmed to 
some extent by the behavior of a newsboy in a midwestern 
city, who was trying to sell on the streets an “extra” of 
which the entire first page was devoted to sports. He 
turned back that page, and cried his wares on the basis 
of the third page, which was devoted to the outstanding 
news—straight news—of that day. I submit that this 
boy had more sense than the managing editor of the paper. 

Editors would deny with indignation, I do not doubt, 
my suggestion that the abdication of their news function 
to the inflation of sport tommyrot has been influenced by 
the immense circulation of the Daily News or by the as- 
tonishing growth, in four years, of the Daily Mirror from 
nothing to nearly half a million readers. Yet in the nine 
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years since the News was founded the journalistic pace to- 
ward inconsequence, as manifested not only in sports but 
in other categories of news, has been vastly accelerated. 

Now, there is no denying that the rapid industrializa- 
tion of the United States has contributed to the mainte- 
nance of the old emotional stereotypes of news. It has 
contributed in two ways: first, by demanding mass circu- 
lation of newspapers in marketing its commodities through 
advertising; second, by setting up that monotony from 
which, as Dr. Bolton observes, the worker, with more 
leisure on his hands, demands an escape. The newspapers, 
having found that the old penny-press formula did sell 
papers (just as the same sort of stuff in pulpwood news- 
stand magazines, fictionally presented, sells them by the 
hundreds of thousands), have never found the courage to 
call a halt and try out seriously the kind of paper which 
would be mentally engrossing, without an insistent appeal 
to the emotions. The imperative demand for large circu- 
lations, in order that the advertiser might exploit a cer- 
tain attitude of mind, was not to be brooked. 

Since the experiment has never been tried, there is no 
way of assuring the success of a newspaper edited solely 
for intelligent persons. There is no way, as I say, of 
proving that a large public wants the intelligent thing; 
but neither is there any way of proving that there is an 
authentic public demand for what is now being sold, either 
by our “better-class” press or by the despised tabloids. 
It would be amusing if the Daily News, which has fright- 
ened the eight-column publishers to the very verge of their 
graves by its phenomenal growth, were to give them an- 
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other and more useful scare. It is already a crusading 
picture paper; unaided it forced the Senatorial investiga- 
tion into the soft-coal mine strike}; and it prints daily, as I 
have told you, a considerable coverage of news. What if 
it were to venture the untried experiment? It would be 
most engaging to watch this tabloid, by a gradual change 
of policy and content, exhibit to the self-satisfied eight- 
column press, a courageous, critical, actually informative 
daily. 
It would be amusing. But it won’t happen. 


CHAPTER, XII 
THE A.P. AND JOURNALISTIC JAZZ 


A Great News Agency Appeals to Juveniles 


(1) 


OMETHING has been happening to the grave and 

reverend Associated Press. Any one must have sus- 
pected it who has noted that illustrations in the daily press 
are sometimes credited jointly to our greatest news agency 
and a blowsy motion-picture house. Any one may have 
guessed it who noted, in a previous chapter (XI), that 
the agency paid cable tolls on piffle about the Prince of 
Wales at a regimental ball. Any one must realize it who 
reads the gushing interviews with sport celebrities or the 
sodden sob stuff about the latest murderess or the fasci- 
nating item about the Alabama gentleman who—take it 
from the A.P.—recognizes unfailingly the voice of his 
favorite bullfrog. 

How are the mighty fallen! Here is that Petronius 
of news, that paragon of piety, dignity and accuracy, the 
Associated Press, joining hands with the movies and com- 
peting with the tabloids in journalistic jazz. It is as 
though an elephant were doing the Black Bottom. 

Ours is a changing world, and even the efforts of a 


pachyderm to achieve an indecorous dance may be dis- 
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missed by some as a mere eccentricity. But the change in 
the Associated Press began at least six years ago and has 
gone forward with accelerated violence. Even yet it has 
not been adequately audited. Only the other day an 
eminent and very able editor, himself a member of the 
organization—for newspapers holding franchises in it 
are personally represented—told me he believed this de- 
plorable transmogrification had come about through the in- 
fluence of the smaller papers. He was quite wrong. The 
disquieting truth is that the A.P. has succumbed to what I 
may call United Pressure. It has bobbed its hair and 
rouged its cheeks and got out its lipstick in order to keep 
up with a flapper. It has taken on vaudeville features to 
meet the showmanship of the rowdy and irrepressible 
United Press. The U.P. is the twin of the Scripps- 
Howard papers, which, although admirable in their edi- 
torial courage and independence, are flashy and trashy in 
their news columns. The U.P. serves afternoon news- 
papers, for the most part; and afternoon papers, with their 
multiple editions, must be served in a hurry—speed first, 
then accuracy. It was the U.P. which gave us the prema- 
ture false report of the World War Armistice. Its clients 
emphasize emotion and amusement. And the A.P. is at- 
tempting to play that game. When I became a newspaper 
reporter twenty-five years ago the Associated Press and 
the United States Supreme Court were the only American © 
institutions of which a cynical and irreverent craft never 
spoke disrespectfully. They alone were incorruptible. In 
that day the A.P. story had nothing dime-novelish about 
it; if it was thrilling, the thrill was implicit in the facts. 
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The news was well written and well arranged. It had none 
of the aroma of the confession pulpwood magazine; none 
of the facile emotion of the sob sister—no woman was 
admitted then to the A.P. ranks; none of the illusion of 
“escape” literature. The old A.P. was content with the 
facts. If the facts were moving, read ’em and weep. If 
they were stodgy, read ’em and yawn. With an aloof 
dispassion, the agency set them before us; and the plain 
facts, as a negro once said of some old Bourbon, “had a lot 
of authority.”” They had an authentic kick to them. One 
had the sense, in reading an A.P. story, of watching the 
mills of the gods grind slowly, and grind exceedingly fine. 


(2) 


In those days Melville Stone was at the head of that 
agency. Let me set down here a thing he once said: 

“The Associated Press was born of an obligation. It 
is striving to recognize the responsibility of a very great 
trusteeship. 

“The Associated Press was organized by a brave, con- 
scientious, patriotic body of journalists, to assume this 
responsibility, to meet this obligation. Their purpose was 
to tell the truth about the world’s happenings—perhaps not 
the whole truth, but nothing but the truth. The news- 
paper members it serves as a joint reporter include papers 
of every sort of affiliation—Republican, Democratic, free 
trade and protection, capitalist and trade unionist, con- 
servative and radical—and this carries with it a trustee- 
ship. Newspapers have but one common demand upon 
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the organization : that it shall furnish news and not views; 
that as nearly as possible, considering the frailties of 
human nature, its service shall be free from bias or de- 
duction or opinion. And the only tie that binds any 
member newspaper to it is the confidence of the newspaper 
member in its integrity and impartiality.” 

Those are noble words, and for the most part they are 
as true now as when they were spoken. The Associated 
Press has twelve hundred and twenty-eight member 
papers, and it is responsible to this collective editorial 
conscience. It has no responsibility to pay dividends, be- 
cause it is a co-operative, nonprofit-making organization. 
There has been complaint that a few bondholding members 
dominated the agency; the bondholding provisions are 
being liberalized. There has been complaint that the 
agency constituted a news monopoly, but there is nothing 
to prevent its members from buying the United Press and 
Hearst’s International News and the Consolidated Press 


if they choose. The New Orleans Jtem gets all four 
services. 


(3) 


Necessarily, the A. P. must continue to give unbiased 
reports on events about which its members may dis- 
agree. And its trusteeship is even more formidable to- 
day than ever before; for its membership has an aggre- 
gate circulation of more than twenty-four millions, and 
its dispatches are read, I venture to surmise, by half the 
literate adult population of the United States. But an 
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agency may be nonpartisan and still be jazzy; and when 
the New York Times, whose owner is a patriarch of the 
organization, devotes only thirty-one column inches to 
Thomas Hardy’s death, while it gives sixty-three column 
inches to a routine, eleventh-hour, abortive stay of exe- 
cution to Ruth Snyder, the A. P. cannot remain blind 
to the tactics and policy of this premier salesman of news. 
If the thrill’s the thing, let’s have the thrills. And so we 
read, in the Associated Press dispatch from Nicaragua, 
dated January 8, to which I alluded in Chapter XI, these 
sentences : 


A Nicaraguan soldier beheading an American ma- 
rine is the design on the seal of General Augustino 
Sandino’s “Republic of Nicaragua.” . . . The 
seal, found on “official documents,” issued by San- 
dino, shows a Sandino soldier leaning over a fallen 
marine, grasping an upraised machete in his right 
hand and the marine’s hair in his left hand. 


Look closely and see whether you can discern the re- 
sponsibilities of a formidable trusteeship in that para- 
graph. This is the sort of thing our newspapers printed 
about the Huns and the Boches when we were at war 
with a powerful European empire; and it was excused 
then on the ground that we had to mobilize public 
opinion behind the army and keep the blood lust at 
fever heat. But surely it is not necessary to mobilize 
the passions of a hundred and twenty million people 
against a handful of “bandits” and “rebels” scurrying 
around in the mountains of Nicaragua. Five or ten 
thousand more of our dauntless marines ought to be 
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able to exterminate the upstarts. Why, then, was a dis- 
patch of that character, running to a thousand words, 
cabled to this country and telegraphed from end to end 
of a tranquil land? Because that sort of stuff, like 
the execution of a corset salesman’s paramour, stimu- 
lates savage and primitive appetites. And because Ruth 
Snyder’s execution increased one New York paper’s 
circulation by three hundred thousand, in itself a goodly 
metropolitan distribution. In other words, because that 
which appeals to primitive and savage emotions is the 
best-selling stuff. 

You begin to perceive now, I trust, why the competi- 
tion of the rowdy United Press has so profoundly af- 
fected its superior and elder rival. The U.P. is only 
twenty years old and did not become a real rival until 
six or eight years ago. Just as it emerged from adoles- 
cence the art of ballyhoo, which is based on the use of 
the side-show barker to attract circulation, began to as- 
sume a fine frenzy. Newspapers, whipped on by the 
advertiser, who contributes three-fourths of their rev- 
enue, went into an hysterical competition for mass audi- 
ences. The U.P. fitted this situation perfectly. More 
and more A.P. members began buying U.P. service— 
which is on sale to any bidder—to make their news 
columns catchier. More and more A.P. members won- 
dered why the older agency couldn’t be sexy and frivolous 
and light-minded. More and more demanded heavy 
blood-and-thunder stuff, and good suspense stuff, such 
as a stay of execution for a female felon. Suspense, be 
it known, is tiptop selling fodder, as witness any Lind- 
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bergh flight or the subsequent flight of the Bremen, press- 
agented for a week in advance. It has been said that 
suspense is the only literary tool which has any effect on 
tyrants and savages. And the United States is officially 
free of tyrants. 


(4) 


It may be that had the United Press never been born 
the Associated Press must still have succumbed to the itch 
for larger circulation. I doubt it. Looking backward at 
the enormous prestige of this agency and the dignity of 
its tradition, I believe it would have weathered the storm, 
however gusty. But, although it is conducted with no 
profit motive, its members felt the drain upon their 
purses when they had at hand a livelier service, and felt 
the spur of competition to buy it and so lighten up their 
columns. If the U.P. hadn’t been there, flaunting its 
wares in the market alike before them and their competi- 
tors, they might have stood the gaff and the competi- 
tors could have got their jazz out of local news and 
features. Paying out of one pocket for membership in 
a substantial news agency and out of another pocket for 
insubstantial stuff was too great a drain. Why couldn’t 
the dear old A.P. loosen up a bit? And so the thing 
began. 

This screed would itself be livelier and more U.P.-ish 
if I were to quote a few of the things the A.P. dis- 
tributes nowadays. I am going to quote only one tiny 
item: “When restaurant bouncers bounce undesirable 
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patrons here they bounce. The latest victim found him- 
self on the sidewalk with a broken leg.” Fancy the old 
Associated Press sending out such a piece of tripe as 
that! No name of the restaurant; no name of the prin- 
cipal figure; no injury but a broken leg; no purpose in 
putting the thing on the wire more praiseworthy than 
to get a snicker. Small-time vaudeville! 

Now, this is an agency which has on call eighty thou- 
sand employees. It spends $8,000,000 a year. It oper- 
ates three eight-hour shifts daily, every day in the week, 
and never sleeps. Its total report averages eighty-five 
thousand words a day, and it leases 114,000 miles of wire. 
It has arrangements with foreign news agencies which 
cover the world, but it is not content to depend on them; 
for it has twenty correspondents in London, ten in Paris, 
four in Berlin, two in Rome, two in Moscow, and so on. 
It keeps constantly moving over all the earth an im- 
mense caravan of the raw material out of which American 
public opinion is to be manufactured. It is our mainstay 
in attempting to formulate adequate notions of our en- 
vironment. Here is the responsibility Melville Stone was 
talking about. 

You may be wondering where the remedy lies. Far 
be it from me to propose a panacea; I merely look ob- 
jectively at the modern press and attempt to tell what 
it is doing. But on the basis of long newspaper experi- 
ence I am willing to hazard a forecast. I believe the 
Associated Press will presently quit the small-time cir- 
cuits and go back into “legit.” Perhaps I am overopti- 
mistic. But if I must pin my faith in a materialistic age 
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to anything, I’d rather pin it to an agency which is under 
no obligation to show a fat balance at the end of the year, 
rather than to an agency which lives by bread alone, and 
is out to sell its news to whosoever will buy. The 
Associated Press lives by something more than bread. It 
lives by the collective editorial conscience of its 1,228 
members. Right now, I am free to own, no collective 
editorial conscience is anything to write home about; but 
these embrace the cream of American journalism, and 
I have noted that cream rises gradually to the top of the 
pan. In this case, the rise is not going to be an overnight 
process, by any means. It will take time. But it will 
come. Watch the Associated Press and see! 


CHAPTER XIV 
HEARST AND THE MEXICO FORGERIES 
The Playboy of the Press as Propagandist 


ILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST’S “exposé” 

of Mexican conditions, through the publication 
of a series of forged documents, remains his exploit 
uppermost in the mind of the general public. The public, 
excepting that part which reads his newspapers, has not 
been allowed to know that he was first to expose the 
electric power “trust,” and that his papers were the only 
ones to print the full facts about the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s early investigation into the brazen activities of 
the power lobby. The evil that Hearst does is kept alive; 
the good is promptly interréd by his competitors. 

Yet I must say that the Mexico forgeries revealed this 
enigmatic figure, a mixture at once of Puck and Caliban, 
in a characteristic gesture. It would be odd if we 
were to find, on looking into it, that the Dempsey-Tunney 
fight at Chicago had anything to do with it. It would be 
odd if a comedian and an aviator had helped upset plans 
carefully laid. It would be odd if a scheme for a giant 
tie-up of newspapers, movies and radio were part of the 
picture. Yet it would be in character. Let us begin at 
the beginning and see. 
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(1) 


First, let it be set down briefly on the credit side of the 
ledger that Hearst’s International News Agency refused 
to carry a piece of State Department propaganda that 
Mexico was effecting “a Bolshevist hegemony of Central 
America.” Robert E. Olds, assistant to Secretary of 
State Kellogg, gave this statement to the three news 
agencies in Washington, but refused to stand sponsor for 
it. The story was carried only by the Associated Press, 
and was printed in the very newspapers which are now 
berating Hearst most roundly. 

The Hearst series, publication of which began early in 
December, 1927, is familiar property, and may be sum- 
marized thus: That Mexico made a secret treaty with 
Sacasa of Nicaragua repudiating the plan for an Ameri- 
can canal across that country; that a treaty was proposed 
to Japan whereunder Japanese immigrants to Mexico and 
Nicaragua would bear arms for Mexico; that Mexico 
sent $100,000 to Russia and half as much to the Chinese 
Nationalists; that $100,000 was sent to the striking 
British coal miners; that bribes were sent to an inter- 
mediary in New York for payment ostensibly to four 
American Senators and two magazine editors. 

The last of these developments, concerning attempted 
or pretended bribery, caused the greatest furor. All of 
them are forgeries, as is admitted by experts belatedly 
employed by the publisher. The “exposé” is thus pub- 
licly branded as the sort of fakery which Hearst could 
have protected his readers from had he taken the routine 
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precautions to test their authenticity. If they had been 
genuine, they would have tended to substantiate a piece 
of propaganda Hearst had refused to print. without con- 
firmation. A brief sketch of what has been happening, 
including some facts beyond the scope of the committee, 
may help to an understanding of the inscrutable “W. R.” 


(2) 


Let none of us suppose that Hearst’s stories about 
Mexico were a piece of bungling. His papers are the 
best informed in this country, probably, in regard to the 
sinuosities of politics in that country. I do not say that his 
readers are the best informed, but that his editors and 
writers are, perhaps because Hearst has millions invested 
in Mexico. So that when his Washington Herald says 
of the documents, ‘“The least unfortunate result was 
bound to be suspicion and ill will between the two coun- 
tries,” it constitutes a line of evidence that the publisher 
wanted to cause suspicion and ill will. 

Yet until these publications the Hearst papers had been 
pretty consistently friendly toward Calles and toward 
Obregon, his predecessor. When Calles was elected in 
1924, he carried forward unchanged the Obregon policies, 
and the plan is that Obregon shall be re-elected this year. 
But it became apparent to observers in Mexico last sum- 
mer that there was a rift between these two, and that if 
Obregon returns to the Presidency in 1928 he will not 
carry forward the régime which he fashioned and which 
Calles followed. He has become allied with radical native 
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and rural elements, and with a different part of the foreign 
element from that which has supported Calles. But it 
must not be supposed from this that Obregon’s new atti- 
tude necessarily means hostility to the foreign oil, lumber, 
and mining concessionaries, of whom Hearst is one. It 
can only be said that his attitude foreshadows new ad- 
justments, and that its future is incalculable. 

During the summer of 1927 Hearst paid sums aggre- 
gating sixteen thousand dollars for the collection of 
documents purporting to be from the secret files of the 
Mexican government. Hearst is not the man to deal 
personally with an agent selling such documents, nor to 
attempt to satisfy himself personally as to their trust- 
worthiness. He prefers to fix such responsibilities on his 
executives. If there is any skullduggery, he does not want 
to know about it. At an editorial conference once, for 
instance, it was mentioned that the pictures of the Ger- 
man raider Moewe had been obtained for Hearst by brib- 
ing a minor official. Hearst repressed a smile. “Don’t 
you know,” he said, “that you must never tell me things 
like that?” But at another conference, when a business 
manager was urging, on the ground that honesty was the 
best policy, a truth-in-advertising campaign, Hearst said, 
dryly, “I have observed that principles are the impedi- 
ments of small men.” His subordinates treasure remarks 
such as these. All of them dote on “W. R.” There is 
good ground to doubt whether any other publisher has 
inspired in the employees with whom he came in contact 
a blinder or more devoted loyalty. 

And so if a managing editor looked Hearst in the 
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eye and told him that the Mexican documents were the 
goods and a whale of a story, that was enough. The 
publisher has all the yearning of a cub for a big beat; his 
fondness for sensational news has carried him away more 
than once. 


(3) 


While Hearst was debating, presumably, the wisdom 
of printing the documents he had bought, the Dempsey- 
Tunney fight at Chicago, on September 22, was broad- 
cast by a rival chain of newspapers. To describe the 
effect of this on Hearst is beyond the printed word. That 
he and his forces had been asleep while the coup was put 
over by their competitors humiliated and mortified him. 
No proud and sensitive man thrown out of his home 
by a ruthless mortgagee could be more deeply wounded. 
Hearst makes it a rule never to break any contract with 
an employee, and did not relieve his feelings by firing a 
few executives. He humbly asked and got permission to 
broadcast the fight, with due credit to his rivals, on the 
Coast. And he stepped personally into the picture, re- 
solved on stunts which would throw the enemy into the 
shade. 

At that moment, I am convinced, Hearst resolved any 
doubts he had entertained about printing the Mexican 
documents. But he wanted a Congressional investigation; 
he wanted it while the publication was hot, and Congress 
would not convene until December. Therefore the story 
had to be held up. 


a 
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Dwight Morrow had been appointed, on September 20, 
Ambassador to Mexico, and had set out for the capital 
without waiting for a Senate confirmation. His mission 
was conciliatory, and it was assisted by a decision of the 
Mexican Supreme Court invalidating certain clauses of 
the 1927 Constitution, which had been denounced by the 
oil concessionaries and Mr. Coolidge as confiscatory. 
The effect of the decision was to ease the diplomatic strain 
between the countries and to mollify large holders in the 
United States of properties across the border. And, so 
far as a campaign of “suspicion and ill will’? was con- 
cerned, worse setbacks were in store. 

How was Hearst to know that the new plenipotentiary, 
as a part of his good-will program, would invite his 
friends Will Rogers and Charles A. Lindbergh to Mexico 
City? How was he to foresee the dampening effect of 
their visit on his documentary dynamite? 

Ambassador Morrow had a laughing acquaintance with 
the comedian, as have many of the “big men” in this 
country; with Colonel Lindbergh he was on closer terms. 
He had advised the aviator against heading a commercial 
air transport company, on the ground that the United 
States, with its fast railroads, was not ready for such a 
venture; he had entertained the flier in his home, and had 
dissuaded him from permitting another man to write 
“We” for his signature, as was done in the case of the 
news stories put out in the aviator’s name. While Lind- 
bergh chewed a pencil and agonized over his book Mr. 
Morrow’s admiration mounted; and he came to the con- 
viction that such an ambassador as this could accomplish 
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wonders undreamed of in formal diplomatic philosophy. 
So he arranged with the State Department (which had 
refused to let a Texas Chamber of Commerce send a good 
flier to Mexico) to clear the way across the border for 
Colonel Lindbergh, and then he arranged with President 
Calles to send the invitation as though it were just a 
happy spontaneous thought of his. 

That Lindbergh was to make the flight was announced 
to a waiting world the very same morning Hearst sprang 
his story about Mexican money for United States Sena- 
tors.. On the Senatorial story he put a headline three 
inches tall across the top of his New York American, 
and to the Lindbergh story he gave an item three and 
three-quarter inches long, headline and all, at the bottom 
of the page. How different the other entrepreneurs of 
pure news! The Herald Tribune, which had no ax to 
grind, put the Lindbergh story under a single-column 
head with good display. The Times, which had arranged 
to get the Colonel’s “own” stories, just as it got them 
after the Paris flight, gave the announcement a three- 
column headline to lead its first page, and ran over in- 
side with the story. Not all the Hearst revelations about 
Mexico could hold a candle in the public eye with the 
blinding fact that its adored Lindbergh was to do an- 
other of those thrilling stunts. Thirty-five million read- 
ers figuratively jumped up and down and clapped their 
hands. Thus what was to have been the big explosion 
in the Hearst papers sizzled like a damp firecracker. Not 
until the Senate took up the matter in a serious way, a 
few days later, did it get the publicity Hearst hoped for; 
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and even then it was overwhelmed in the joyful acclaim 
of Lindbergh’s flight--an acclaim which arose on both 
sides of the border. 


(4) 


It was a hard break for the Playboy of the Press, but 
he was not at the end of his rope. Whether or not, by 
some legerdemain, he turns the table and justifies the 
Mexican “exposé,” at least to his own readers, remains to 
be seen. It appears improbable. But even if it is done, 
the other papers are likely to ignore it. They will ignore 
it if they can. Hearst has*been their scapegoat for more 
than a quarter of a century, and all the sins of their 
fathers have been visited on his head. He gets the blame 
and none of the praise. When a Hearst reporter, by in- 
terviewing a juror, caused a mistrial of the Ford-Sapiro 
suit, and the stunt was denounced from the bench as “‘de- 
praved journalism,” editorial sanctums from coast to 
coast rocked with horror of Hearst methods; but when 
a Hearst reporter turned up the fact that Harry F. Sinclair 
had hired spies to shadow the jury trying him and former 
Secretary Fall, the other papers, although smugly re- 
minding their readers of this service on the part of jour- 
nalism, quite forgot to say anything about Hearst, or to 
mention that it was a Hearst reporter who turned the 
trick. 

Journalism, no less than politics, makes strange bed- 
fellows. Observe, for example, Adolph Ochs of the New 
York Times and the unashamed Fred Bonfils of the Den- 
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ver Post (the same Bonfils who shared a million dollars 
of Harry Sinclair’s money to shut up about the Teapot 
Dome scandal, long before the Senate investigated it) as 
fellow franchise holders in the pious Associated Press, 
which is incorporated under the New York law for social 
clubs; or Henry T. Claus of the Boston Evening Tran- 
script and A. H. Kirchhofer of the Buffalo Evening 
News at the same meeting of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. Hearst has no journalistic bedfel- 
low. Every editor’s hand is raised against him. 


(5) 


But Hearst has still a trick or two up his sleeve where- 
with to confuse his competitors. He has not forgotten 
that Dempsey-Tunney broadcast, and is at work on the 
formation of a fifty-station radio network, with WHN 
in New York as the key station. Through his far-flung 
newspapers he will give publicity to its programs, and 
through the air he will broadcast International News bul- 
letins. More—and who but Hearst would have thought 
of this?—he will broadcast motion pictures! Indeed, he 
has already tried the experiment. A description of 
“Love,” with incidental music, has been put on the air, 
reel by reel, just like a prize fight. 

Aside from his news reel, Hearst puts out few pictures 
nowadays save those starring Marion Davies. These are 
released through the Metro-Goldwyn group, which is in- 
terested also in the radio hook-up. Early in the history of 
the motion pictures, as Terry Ramsaye has shown in “A 
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Million and One Nights: A History of the Motion Pic- 
ture,” newspapers conspired with the new vehicle of 
amusement to their mutual profit. Hearst appears to be 
the first publisher to see the possibilities of tying together 
all three avenues to the public mind. 

Nearing sixty-five, Hearst is capable of such schemes 
and such showmanship as this. Yet his life is now an 
anticlimax. Its apex was reached in his middle thirties, 
and has been a steady decline since then. Only an incor- 
rigible appetite for power in its spectacular manifestations 
drives him on. The spectacle never quite comes off. He 
has never since approached that peak, when he stood on 
a battlefield in Cuba and réceived as his personal souvenir 
a shell-torn Spanish standard. He had made that war. It 
is true that the elder Pulitzer had helped, but any Hearst 
man will tell you the Worvid joined the Junker propa- 
ganda because it was forced to. The triumph of having 
driven this country into conflict with a weak nation, in the 
certainty of victory—but perhaps without prescience that 
the victory meant imperialism—that triumph is Hearst’s. 
And it is safe to say that this was the proudest moment 
of his life, his dramatic apex of power. 

After such a moment the abortion of his Mexican ven- 
ture, the uncertainty of his scheme to effect a newspaper- 
movie-radio tie-up, the grandiose dispensation of Christ- 
mas dinners to the poor are pale compensations. Buying 
castles and churches in Spain and Italy and England, and 
having some of them transported to this country, offers no 
adequate balm for the hurt of the Dempsey-Tunney 
broadcast. An immense barony in central California and 
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plans for landscaping, palace-building, are a bit thin after 
the high emprise of journalistic exploits. It must be said 
that Hearst has a real flair for rare books and old tapes- 
tries. Agents are continually scouting Europe for him, 
and sending over precious objects, with sight drafts at- 
tached. In such an emergency, Hearst just draws on one 
of his two-score properties for the wherewith to meet 
the bill. He has no stated income, and his hobbies be- 
come an expense charge against his companies. 

“Tt is to be noted,” says a memorandum which forms 
part of the voluminous hearings of the Couzens Senate 
Committee into the operations of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau as administered under Secretary Andrew W. 
Mellon, ‘that no records are kept by Mr. Hearst in spite 
of the various ramifications of his interests.’ (Once 
upon a time a subordinate, who thought the conduct of 
the Hearst enterprises extremely unbusinesslike, under- 
took to draw up a balance sheet for them; this involved 
changing his chief’s drawing accounts into income state- 
ments, and the subordinate is no longer with the Hearst 
outfit.) The wildest statements are made, and are sel- 
dom disputed by Hearst, as to the range of his wealth. 
“In 1926,” vows the jaunty New Yorker, “Hearst’s gross 
income was probably a hundred and fifty million dollars.” 
It might be embarrassing if Mr. Mellon heard that, and 
believed it. Or it might not. The Couzens report shows 
that in three years Hearst’s Star Publishing Company (the 
New York American) got reductions in tax liabilities ag- 
gregating about one and three-quarter millions. And they 
show that in 1919, the year of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst’s death, 
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she lent this newspaper a million, took interest-bearing 
notes for that sum, and assigned them to her son “for no 
apparent consideration.” 

About half the Hearst properties are reputed to be in 
red ink. In New York the American (called by news- 
paper men “The Vanishing American”) piles up a deficit 
of about a million a year. It is Hearst’s pet newspaper; 
he has no fondness for the Evening Journal, his best- 
paying daily, which nets about $1,800,000 in prosperous 
years. His Atlanta Georgian has been a constant drain, 
but he won’t turn it loose. The sale of two of his tabloid 
picture papers and the merging of a third, are discussed 
in Chapter XII. From his father, a product of Western 
mining camps and once Senator from California, he in- 
herited about seventeen millions ; whether the son is worth 
that now, or more than that, or less, is a matter of con- 
jecture. 

Cynical, aloof and cold, Hearst sometimes does things 
which seem reckless and irresponsible. He can be prank- 
ish, and yet he has about him an imperial glamor. No 
President has ever been more gossiped about: Hearst’s 
dalliances, his extravagances, his whims, his bursts of gen- 
erosity and moods of icy wrath, the magnificence of his 
Riverside Drive apartment and his neckties, the sudden 
transfer of his subordinates and his incalculable changes 
of editorial front, afford endless food for small talk. As 
a fact, he is a hard-working millionaire, who devotes per- 
sonal attention to his corporations and conducts his 
newspapers and magazines with great virtuosity of 
showmanship. He gets no credit for his real services in 
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galvanizing American journalism, as well as conducting 
every once in so often a genuinely praiseworthy crusade. 
Probably he doesn’t know himself where his spirit of 
public service ends and his genius for spectacular enter- 
tainment begins. His Mexican adventure was a manifes- 
tation of one or the other, or both, perhaps with a blending 
of international intrigue. Hearst will have been dead a 
long while before he is accurately appraised. 


CHAPTER XV 
OCHS AND THE NEW YORK TIMES * 


How His Early Life Molds His Paper 


(1) 


DOLPH 8S. OCHS, at seventy, is the informing 
genius of this country’s premier newspaper, the 
New York Times. It is not quite accurate to say, as we 
are wont to say of other great businesses, that this property 
is a lengthened shadow of the man; but it is true never- 
theless that his personality and his standards have dom- 
inated iis development to its present eminence. When he 
acquired control of it he was thirty-eight years old. The 
patterns of his personality were set. By glancing back 
briefly at his earlier environment and experience we may 
hope to glimpse the motives and the factors which make 
him and his paper what they are. 
The son of Jews who migrated in a covered wagon, back 
*In the Menorah Journal of May, 1928, an article was printed 
under my signature which contained many phrases and whole sen- 
tences written in by the editors of that publication. No advance 
proof had been sent to me, although advance proofs were sent to 
many other persons in the hope of arousing comment for future 
publication. I did not know my material had been garbled until I 
bought a copy of the magazine on May 19. The article printed here 
is from my manuscript, and represents my opinion, not the opinions 


of the Menorah Journal. 
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in the early sixties, from Cincinnati to the village of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, Adolph Ochs began work at the age of 
twelve as a printer’s devil, sweeping floors, running er- 
rands, and sorting out “hell boxes” of type. His eager- 
ness, industry and honesty were rewarded with a carrier’s 
run, where he delivered some scores of papers over a route 
four and one-half miles long, at a weekly pay of $1.50. 
Then he was taught to “stick” type, moved on to the 
job-printing office of the Courier-Journal in Louisville, 
doubled back to Chattanooga, worked in the business office 
of the Dispatch there, acted as its youthful receiver when 
it failed, and consolidated it with the Chattanooga Times, 
which he bought with $250 of borrowed money, and which 
he still owns. 

Not long after acquiring this paper, during a journey to 
Cincinnati, young Ochs called on a great friend of his 
parents, the Reverend Isaac M. Wise, who was to lead the 
Jewish reform movement in the United States, and who 
later became a founder of the Hebrew Union College, as 
well as of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 
Effie Miriam Wise, daughter of the rabbi, was much in- 
terested when she learned that the visitor was owner of 
four luck-pieces, the shoes of the redoubtable “Harry Bas- 
sett,” a race-horse famous in that day. On his return to 
Chattanooga he sent her one of the shoes; the courtship 
begun under these happy auspices led to their marriage in 
1883 ; and the item in the Cincinnati Times-Star spoke of 
the bridegroom as “one of the most popular society men in 
Chattanooga.” 
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The two were cordially received in the Tennessee town, 
and lived there, we may be sure, in great happiness. The 
community did not know what anti-Semitism meant. The 
difference between Jew and Gentile was felt to be religious. 
Thus Mr. Ochs, prosperously conducting his newspaper, 
saw at first hand the spacious and gracious life which pre- 
vailed in those days south of the Mason and Dixon Line. 
He learned, too, the limitations in such a community upon 
journalistic privilege. The industrialization of the South 
had not begun; Chattanooga had as yet no considerable 
manufacture of iron, steel and machinery. The town was 
livelier, to be sure, than many in Tennessee. It had some- 
thing of the up-and-comingness of Memphis about it. 
Its social atmosphere was more democratic than in places 
where wealth and position were in the hands of former 
slave-owners, profoundly conscious of class. Yet, al- 
though Chattanooga could not boast such an aristocracy as 
Nashville’s, its people had a high regard for personal 
privacy, and would not have tolerated any save a polite, 
conservative, not-too-inquiring paper. 

That was the kind of paper Mr. Ochs published. He 
was careful to hurt nobody’s feelings, and he stood 
stanchly by the staid Associated Press when other 
Southern publishers deserted it for the more exciting 
United Press of that day—not to be confused with the 
present news agency of the same name. Already he had 
learned a lesson which Melville Stone was later to crystal- 
lize into a phrase: decency meant dollars. Already he had 
put an economic interpretation on the Moral Order. 
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(2) 


This was the man who, out of the profits from his 
Chattanooga property, acquired control in 1896 of the 
New York Times by the payment of $75,000. Having 
been trained principally in the print shop and the business 
office, he shrewdly lopped a thousand dollars a month from 
the composing-room payroll, and set about the task of 
building up a newspaper which had fallen on evil ways. 
Its circulation was but ten thousand, its annual turnover 
only half a million. Mr. Ochs recapitalized it at a million 
dollars, gave away stock as a bonus to sell bonds and 
finance its operation, and proceeded (excepting for a 
greater news coverage), to get out the kind of paper he 
had published in Chattanooga. 

To-day the Times has a week-day circulation of more 
than four hundred thousand, a Sunday circulation of more 
than seven hundred thousand, and an annual turnover of 
twenty-seven millions. Its net profits are around four mil- 
lions, and it distributed in dividends in 1926 twice as 
much as Mr. Ochs first capitalized it for; its capitalization 
now, however, is sixteen millions, consisting wholly of 
a bonus and stock dividends. There is no bonded indebted- 
ness. A “melon” of six million dollars in stock was cut 
in 1927. 

Mr. Ochs is fond of saying that this success is a vindica- 
tion of the newspaper-reading public. He is a moralist, 
and his declaration that his paper gives the public “All the 
news that’s fit to print” has its moral implications. The 
news is selected, of course, according to stereotypes based 
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on primitive emotions and hungers: the stereotypes which 
govern practically all American papers; and the news is 
presented, as a rule, in accord with Chattanooga preconcep- 
tions. But over such matters Mr. Ochs exercises only a 
generalized control. He is not a newspaper man in the 
usual acceptation of that term. He is as likely as not to 
speak of a Sunday feature article as “an item.” He still 
defines news simply as information; if that definition were 
accurate, a railroad time-table would be a newspaper. A 
born merchandiser, he realized long since that news was 
a commodity, which might be gathered and sold at a 
profit, and he has moved ahead on that assumption. It is 
no discovery of his. The first journals in the colonies were 
published on that basis, before they became political 
organs. The elder James Gordon Bennett rediscovered 
the formula in the thirties, and debased the patterns of 
news in such a way as to betray his reading public. That 
betrayal has now become our day-to-day journalism. And 
it has been emphasized by a studied system of inflating 
fugitive news sensations (a system I have ventured to 
call ballyhoo), in order to achieve mass circulations in the 
hundreds of thousands. 

Of this process I believe Mr. Ochs to be largely in 
ignorance. I doubt whether he realizes that in the last 
four years the Times has increased the space devoted to 
sports—mostly commercial sports, such as racing, base- 
ball and prize fighting—by seventy-five per cent. I doubt 
whether he has analyzed the reasons for its enormous over- 
play of murders, stunt aviation, electrocutions and scandal. 
He knows that it prints more foreign news than other 
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papers, and probably he supposes that the greater space 
devoted to news less admirable in character is a part of 
its outdoing every other paper on the score of quantity. 
To read the Times, in the honest belief of its owner, is not 
only a vindication of one’s intelligence and taste, but a cer- 
tificate of character. Indeed, he goes a little further than 
most publishers in his proclamation that the press is an 
uplifter, an educator and a molder of character. News- 
paper men can no more square their pretensions with their 
practices than can others who arrogate to themselves 
priestly virtues. I think it will be seen, by comparing Mr. 
Ochs’s utterances with the performances of the Times, 
that his journalistic pieties put him in rather a more dis- 
quieting quandary than most publishers. 

“T am no genius, no visionary,’ he says. “The idea 
for building up the Times was that there was a clientele in 
New York sufficient to support the newspaper which of- 
fered a decent and dignified presentation of the daily news 
of the world. Some of its critics say the Times is too dull, 
its stories too long. But a story can never be too long to 
the persons who are interested in it. It is not expected 
that a person will read the Times from front to back page.. 
But if a man spends eight hours of a day in work and 
eight hours in sleep, how can he better spend two of the 
remaining eight hours than by reading an informative 
newspaper ? 

“I believe we are safe in saying that there is no other 
newspaper in the world whose columns are as free and 
open for expression of diverse hearing to those with whom 
we differ. And we have proved beyond all doubt that 
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there is a demand for news itself—that news is a legitimate 
commodity which can be honestly purveyed so that the 
process may be remunerative. 

With no intention to deceive, I feel sure, this is a mis- 
leading statement. News is not purveyed by the American 
press on a remunerative basis. The Times prints more 
of it than any other newspaper in the world, and yet Mr. 
Ochs sells in New York for two cents a daily which costs 
him fourteen cents to produce. The remaining twelve 
cents, plus an immense annual profit, is paid by the adver- 
tiser. The average publisher in this country gets from 
the sale of his paper about gne-fourth of his revenue; the 
Times gets but one-seventh from that source. The inde- 
pendence of the press thus becomes frankly a fiction. It 
cannot be made independent of the predilections, preju- 
dices and interests of the advertising class which supplies 
the bulk of its income. 


(3) 


Mr. Ochs has a theory that the publisher’s revenue from 
the sale of his paper should be his “velvet’—the part of 
his revenue reserved for himself and his stockholders. 
The advertiser, then, pays all administration and produc- 
tion costs, the payrolls and the paper and ink bills, all the 
taxes and transmission tolls. The advertiser paid when 
the Times was spending $1,000 a day for cables from the 
Far East; the advertiser paid when the Times spent a mil- 
lion and a half in one year on stories about stunt aviation 
alone. Once Mr. Ochs was asked what would happen to 
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a newspaper which printed advertisements only. He re- 
plied that he could do better with such a paper than with 
one which printed news alone. He regards advertising as 
news; and in some cases, when it tells where, when and 
how goods may be obtained advantageously for the pur- 
chaser, it has that quality. As for “straight” news, it is 
employed in the Times merely as window dressing. It is 
a bait to get us to look at the “‘ads.”’ 

In selecting a managing editor, and giving him free 
rein with the news, Mr. Ochs displayed that administrative 
acumen which has contributed largely to his success. Not 
only does he pick able subordinate executives, he listens 
when they contradict him. Personally he is fascinated by 
the rotogravure sections, to which he attributes in large 
measure the growth of his Sunday paper. In corrobora- 
tion, his circulation manager says that the Sunday paper, 
since April, 1914, when the roto sections were inaugurated, 
owes more than 112,000 readers to the pictures alone. Mr. 
Ochs was a leader in developing this type of entertainment. 
He helped make the nation “picture-minded,” and thus by 
indirection contributed to the coming of the tabloids, for 
which he evinces the heartiest contempt. 

Every editorial writer, Mr. Ochs has said, must be 
free to express his honest beliefs, for, if he is not free, 
what he says “will limp and halt and show his insincerity.” 
But he adds that to carry out the policies of a newspaper, 
its staff should be in entire sympathy with its policy. “If 
they are not in sympathy with the policies, they should not 
be with the newspaper.” Caution and a deep sense of the 
sanctity of property has made the editorial page of the 
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Times ultra-conservative and at moments ultra-stodgy. 
When Dr. Emil Dovifat, president of the Union of Ger- 
man-Speaking Journalists (which enforces on publishers 
strict safeguards for subordinates who disagree in opinion 
with their masters), visited the immense factory on Forty- 
third Street which houses the Times, he was entertained at 
lunch with some of the executives. He was gathering 
material for a book about American journalism, and pres- 
ently he asked Mr. Ochs what happened when one of his 
editorial writers disagreed with him. 

For a full half-minute Mr. Ochs gazed at his guest with- 
out speaking. In his handsome mild eyes there was a per- 
plexed wonderment. if 

“But,” he said finally, “that never happens.” 


(4) 


Not only on the editorial pages, but in the selection or 
suppression of certain categories of news, Mr. Ochs makes 
his preferences felt. As we have seen, he moved to New 
York from a section which had no prejudices against the 
Jew, a Protestant community, where the Jews were few 
and where religious intolerance, if it were manifest, was 
likely to take the form of prejudice against Irish Catholics. 
He came imbued with the notion that Judaism was a re- 
ligion, in no sense a racial question. This is still his view. 
In his public utterances and his donations, which include 
a synagogue in Chattanooga, it is made manifest. In his 
later years he has assumed somewhat the aspect of a 
Jewish patriarch. But the story that he enlisted the sym- 
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pathetic encouragement of Samuel Untermyer, when about 
to acquire control of the Times, by saying that he wished to 
make the paper what no other in New York was (owing 
either to negligence or to prejudice), a publication where 
Jews might have an equal voice—no more, no less—is 
denied both by him and Mr. Untermyer. The fact is that 
the Times, under Mr. Ochs’s direction, discriminates in 
the other direction. To illustrate this I need cite but one 
recent instance. 

The afternoon newspapers of December 5, 1927, in New 
York City, carried a story about a suit brought in the Su- 
preme Court. The plaintiff, a woman, sought to compel 
other proprietary tenants in a co-operative apartment house 
in Washington Square to let her sublease her apartment to 
a Jewish lawyer. The attorney was described as “a mem- 
ber of a prominent firm, married, of unimpeachable moral 
character, a quiet and satisfactory neighbor, of excellent 
financial standing and a director of a trust company.” 
The plaintiff, a Gentile, asserted that the attitude of the 
other tenants in the co-operative building was “arbitrary 
and unreasonable” in refusing to permit her to sublet to 
this tenant, because of prejudice against close association 
with Jews. 

I examined three newspapers the following morning to 
see how this story would be handled. The Herald Tribune 
led the news on its sixth page with a detailed account of 
the suit, and quoted some of the persons interested. The 
W orld printed it under a two-column display headline on 
the third page. The Times did not use so much as an 
agate paragraph in its “city brevities.” 
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No newspaper is under compulsion to print all the news 
that’s fit to print, even though it carries that legend as 
one of its “ears.” And the City Editor of the Times 
might say, if he were questioned, that this story did not 
seem to him worth attention. But it will not be disputed, 
I believe, that the Times is indeed overcareful lest it come 
to be regarded as a Jewish organ. The fact that its princi- 
pal owner is a distinguished Jew apparently makes this 
necessary to avoid arousing anti-Semitism. But in another 
instance, of international import, the difficulties which 
such an attitude must involve became still more apparent. 

This was at the time of the report to the British gov- 
ernment about pogroms in Poland. A commission headed 
by Sir Stuart Samuel investigated the treatment of Jews 
in the new State, and its sensational findings were with- 
held for months. When finally, in July of 1920, they were 
released to the London newspapers, Jewish-language 
papers in New York printed copious extracts and com- 
mented on them, but the English-language papers here 
were silent. When prodded, two newspapers of general 
circulation printed part of the material sent to them by 
a Jew, and the Associated Press cabled its London office 
for a summary. This, which was the first material to be 
printed in the Times, was grossly inaccurate. It said that 
the treatment of Jews in Poland was being “gradually miti- 
gated,” and that it would “abate when peace has been re- 
stored and the presence of foreigners in their country will 
shame the Poles into more civilized treatment of their 
near neighbors.” 

Now the Samuel Commission report said nothing of the 
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sort. What the Associated Press correspondent sent was 
part of a story from the London Times, and he quoted its 
phrases as being from the report. It does not appear that 
he bothered to look up the report itself. The report said 
that the outrages were pogroms, and defined pogroms as 
meaning “excesses organized by the government against a 
portion of the population, or when the authorities took no 
steps to restrain those perpetrating the excesses, or inter- 
vened at a period too late to be effective in preventing the 
loss of human life.” 

When the full text of the Samuel report reached this 
country, Jewish agencies made it available to all the news- 
papers of general circulation, and two of them printed 
parts of it. All of them printed a denial by the Polish 
Minister to this country, whose denial was an attack on 
the Bolsheviki. The New York Times printed this, but 
did not print a second and accurate summary of the 
Samuel report, cabled by the Associated Press on the same 
day, on the ground that it was not news. The Jewish Day 
thereupon paid the Times to print the Samuel report as 
an advertisement. 


(5) 


The Times’ verbatim publication of official documents 
after the war won it a Pulitzer prize and international 
fame. And its extensive coverage of the war itself con- 
tributed to its standing. Even prior to that it had been 
known for its energetic and competent pursuit of news; it 
was regarded as having outheralded Bennett’s Herald. 
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After the death of James Gordon Bennett, Greeley wrote 
of him that “he knew how to pick out of the events of the 
day the subject which engrossed the interest of the greatest 
number of people, and give them about that subject all 
they could read. The quality might be bad, and generally 
was; but it suited the multitude, and the quantity at any 
rate was abundant.” By giving rein to his subordinates, 
Mr. Ochs has encouraged the harvesting of the world’s 
news crop according to the formula prescribed by his pred- 
ecessor, and has surpassed him in quantity even more 
than the extension of the telegraph, cable and radio made 
inevitable. 

To this pre-eminence in the news field the prestige of the 
Times is usually ascribed. But its influence and success 
are due no less to a factor not often taken into account. 
Mr. Ochs does not believe that crusading is news; and 
while he regards the crusading paper with tolerance, as 
having its place in the scheme of things, he has no impulse 
to emulate such a policy. He wants his employees to be 
gentlemen, and he does not regard inquisitiveness about 
the conduct of public officials or the expenditure of public 
funds as quite gentlemanly. To the cynicism and disen- 
chantment which engulfed the United States after the 
World War this spirit was admirably suited. A disillu- 
sioned public was in no mood, and is hardly in a mood even 
yet, to bestir itself about national or local political skull- 
duggery; it merely yawns when Fall, Sinclair and Doheny 
are nientioned. Thus a strictly commercial press, mindful 
of its own business and the general blessedness of pros- 
perity, was better calculated to win public approval than the 
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kind of journal which was continually muddying the 
waters. The Times, as the most conspicuous example of 
the strictly commercial newspaper, profited from the tem- 
per of the people; so did its imitators elsewhere: The Star 
in Washington, the Daily News in Chicago, the Bulletin in 
Philadelphia, the Picayune in New Orleans, the Times in 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Ochs has actually boasted that his paper made no 
effort to uncover the Teapot Dome scandal. “I know that 
here on the Times,” he said in an interview with a Brook- 
lyn Eagle reporter, ‘“‘we are very careful of the accuracy of 
our news. . . . We had early information concerning the 
oil scandals, but we would not print one word about them 
until the reports were confirmed at Washington. I could 
mention numerous other instances to you. The point Iam 
making is that a responsible newspaper is always very 
careful to see that the news it publishes is true.” 

This “responsible” newspaper, however, not only be- 
trayed its public by refusing to investigate this public 
scandal; after a Senate “‘smelling’’ committee had for- 
tuitously discovered the facts, and had forced them into 
the light, the Times attempted to howl down the investiga- 
tion with derision and denials. It called Senator Carraway, 
when he denounced Albert B. Fall and Ned McLean of the 
Washington Post, a Bombastes Furioso. On March 31, 
1924, it said editorially : 

“A few Senators at Washington have borne themselves 
like men who at heart are enemies of lawful and orderly 
government. They profess to be engaged in the laudable 
effort to uncover corruption. . . . But they make it seem 
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that their real purpose is to paralyze the Administration, to 
terrorize members of the cabinet, to break down the ef- 
ficiency of the government.” It called the investigators 
“scandalmongers and assassins of character.” And on 
April 12, 1924, when the committee first got onto the 
trail of Secretary Mellon, the Times said editorially that 
this was “one more step in the movement which will have 
the effect, if not the design, of throwing the government 
into disorder and demoralizing those charged with the 
duty of conducting the public business.” 

The Southern environment in which Mr. Ochs was 
reared made a Democrat of him. No Republican could 
conduct a successful newspaper in Chattanooga in those 
days. Yet he is wholly Republican in his sympathies and 
ideals; and the Times, posing as an independent Demo- 
cratic newspaper, has evinced Democratic principle only 
in occasional attacks upon the present unprecendented 
high tariff. Not even the frankly partisan Herald Trib- 
une has been so lost in admiration of Calvin Coolidge, 
Andrew Mellon and Will Hays. 

As for the accuracy which Mr. Ochs proclaims, it is 
a matter of record that the Times was editorially opposed 
to the Bolshevist régime in Russia, and that its news 
columus slew Lenin and captured Petrograd (as it was 
then called), time after time; although Lenin was in sound 
health and the Bolshevist control of the capital was never 
in danger. And when the Nationalist uprising took place 
in China, the Times suddenly discharged as its corre- 
spondent Thomas F. Millard, far the ablest reporter of 
Far Eastern affairs, and substituted for him Frederic 
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Moore, former foreign counselor of Japan. Millard was 
in sympathy with the \Nationalists, Moore with the gov- 
ernments which were exploiting a “backward” country. 
I have been at pains elsewhere (and need not do so herve), 
to set forth the facts showing that the reports in the Times, 
both as to news and headlines, sometimes gave a quite false 
impression as to what was happening in the Philippines. 
Claims of accuracy, in the face of such a record—although 
I have made no attempt to put down a complete record 
here—appear somewhat dubious. 


(6) 


When Mr. Ochs bought the Times, its only claim to 
fame was that, half a century before, it had exposed and 
helped to crush the corrupt Tweed ring in Tammany. It 
has never exposed nor crushed any corruption since Mr. 
Ochs took charge. Its enormous prestige in the United 
States and abroad is due to its enterprise in covering sen- 
sational news, and its generosity in giving space to public 
documents and addresses, especially just after the World 
War. To this its dignified typographical dress, its pre- 
sentation—as a sop to the minority intellectual Cerberus— 
of substantial news on its first page, and its reputation for 
printing more “reading matter” have contributed. It has 
gained a certain repute, also, by refusing to print colored 
comics on Sundays and crossword puzzles at any time. Its 
very self-righteousness has been a factor. 

Thus Mr. Ochs, having made a great success as a 
shrewd business man, finds himself famous as a publicist 
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and the recipient of honorary doctorates from universities. 
I do not doubt that he is a little bewildered at the nature of 
his celebrity. He has exerted, perhaps unconsciously, an 
extraordinary influence on the journalism of his day. His 
Times has been a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire 
by night to a strictly commercial press. Let us examine, 
for a moment, the status of such a press in the political 
economy of this country. 

The manufacturers of Ivory Soap occupy no privileged 
position in the American economy. But the manufacturer 
of the Times does. He is protected by a Constitutional 
amendment which stipulates that “Congress shall make no 
law ... abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press.” The raw material of soap is an animal fat or 
vegetable oil with an acid; the real raw material of the 
press is the human mind. A newspaper achieves promi- 
nence according to the provender it provides for human 
opinion, and the skill with which it stimulates human emo- 
tions and affects human standards. Here lies the touch- 
stone of journalistic excellence. 

Here lies, too, the reason for a Constitutional guaranty 
of freedom. For all of us vow, even to this day, that we 
dote on freedom of opinion, although in truth the general 
practice of this freedom would be extremely trying, in 
upsetting our settled convictions, in arousing our passions 
and in imposing the severest mental discipline. Very few 
persons are qualified to survive in an atmosphere of abso- 
lute intellectual liberty. Nor did the Founding Fathers 
think it worth while to guarantee freedom of expression 
to the press, even though the press of their day was the 
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organ of the well-to-do, the ruling class. Not until Jeffer- 
son got back from France, and led the fight for the first ten 
amendments (the “Bill of Rights’), did the newspaper 
win a privileged position over other business enterprises. 

Even before returning, Jefferson wrote from Paris to 
Abigail Adams: “The spirit of resistance to government 
is so valuable on certain occasions that I wish it always te 
be kept alive. It will often be exercised when wrong, but 
better so than not to be exercised at all.’”’ He was eloquent 
in his description of an untrammeled journalism. “Our 
liberty depends on the freedom of the press, and that can- 
not be limited without being lost” ; and again, “Where the 
press is free, and every man able to read, all is safe.” The 
people, he argued, must be the censors of their government, 
and the newspapers must be the eyes of the people. ‘“Were 
it left to me to decide whether we should have a govern- 
ment without newspapers, or newspapers without a gov- 
ernment,” he cried, “I should not hesitate to prefer the 
latter.” 

That is why, although the press is as distinctly a public 
utility as sewers, electric lights and trolley systems, it is 
better to have the press conducted for private profit than 
owned and controlled by the government. The commu- 
nity’s main concern with the Times is not with its capacity 
to earn large dividends nor its status as an example of 
Big Business; its primary concern with any newspaper is 
as a vehicle of facts on which public decisions may rest, 
and as a censor of government. 

It is by now pitifully apparent that Jefferson was wrong 
when he spoke of a time when the press would be free and 
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every man able to read. A free press and universal lit- 
eracy cannot stand together, because the very spread of 
literacy is a condition and a shackle. For newspapers are 
compelled by the competitive conditions under which they 
function to appeal to the interests most easily aroused in 
literate but uneducated audiences; they must pander to 
primitive instincts and emotions. Thus, although the 
Times may give a page to a speech by M. Briand, it must 
give three pages to a Lindbergh flight to Mexico, or the 
execution of a corset salesman and his paramour. It can- 
not maintain its huge circulation by the advocacy of un- 
popular views nor by the exposure of another Tweed ring. 
And Mr. Ochs, whose experience with a Tennessee news- 
paper taught him to distrust unpopular views and exposés 
per se, finds in the present conjunction of affairs a justifi- 
cation of his attitude. 

Twenty years ago, before the section of the press cap- 
tained by Mr. Ochs and Frank A. Munsey had achieved its 
present wealth and influence, questionings such as these 
about the Constitutional guaranty and its implications 
would have been gratuitous. The newspapers of that day, 
although they might betray their responsibilities, at least 
did not repudiate them. To-day that minority of the press 
which recognizes its obligations and attempts to live up to 
them is not so prosperous as the Times. 

If newspapers are not obligated to protect their readers 
from predatory officials, expose oil scandals, and present 
the facts about discrimination against a racial minority, 
they are not entitled to a Constitutional guaranty. A 
newspaper which, on the basis of its special privilege, pro- 
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tests publicly when its representatives are thrown out of 
Mexico and Rumania, is in a disagreeable moral dilemma 
when it denies that its privileges involve any obligation. 
If newspapers do not fulfill a special function in behalf of 
organized political self-control, their plea for discrimina- 
tory postal rates in Washington, for example, is vitiated. 
If newspapers are indeed manufactured on the same com- 
mercial basis as soap, let their manufacturers accept the 
same status as Procter and Gamble. 


CHAPTER XVI 
““WOMAN’S PLACE IS IN THE HOME” 


So Readers of Certain Magazines Are Told 


(1) 


ARDLY had a Cornell professor announced that 

a woman’s brain might be as large as a man’s, when 
the presidents of seven colfeges laid a complaint, jointly 
and publicly, against niggardliness toward higher educa- 
tion for women. Any one could see with half an eye 
that there must be a relation somewhere between these 
two items of fact. At first glance the relation seemed 
merely negative; they were alike in their denial of the 
feminist assumption of equality between the sexes, men- 
tally and socially. But a little reflection revealed a posi- 
tive link between them. 

To a perplexed inquirer the size of woman’s brain, 
even in a country which rates nearly everything accord- 
ing to its bigness, did not seem a matter of first-page 
news unless one was to concede that woman had no 
pressing need for cranial investiture. What is the crea- 
ture going to do with a large brain? It is true that she 
has led armies, ruled States, founded religions, organized 
reforms and furthered the arts. She has done these 


things but she wasn’t meant to do them. She has done 
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them when her male companion has been alseep at the 
switch. She was meant to keep the home fires burning. 
And presumably that required little cerebration. 

It occurred to me that the home fire, as a focus of 
attraction, was subject to greater competition now than 
when I was a boy. Charles Dudley Warner, whom 
everybody read in those days and nobody reads now, 
foresaw even then that the steam radiator would suffer by 
comparison with the open fireplace. How, he asked, could 
one picture a happy family gathered around it? And he 
did not even dream of the counterclaims which were to 
be entered by the motion picture, automobile, thé dansant 
and cabaret. Possibly if steam heat were supplemented 
with the warmth of incandescent ideas, emanating from 
the Lady of the House—but then this is purely specu- 
lative and cannot be tested on a large scale so long as the 
provision for higher education is as meager as the news 
makes it out to be. 

The persons who emit large educational endowments 
are mostly men, and it is possible that men do not wish 
to be embarrassed by mental equality in the home pari 
passu with political equality at the polls. There is also 
the thought, I suppose, that widening horizons may sour 
women on the home and depress the birth rate. Only 
about half the graduates of women’s colleges marry. 
But tight-fistedness toward women’s colleges probably ar- 
rives by indirection at pretty much the same thing as the 
condescending surprise at her potential brain power. For 
the philanthropists who contribute to collegiate endow- 
ments are usually men who have learned a lot about effi- 
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ciency while amassing large fortunes, and they may regard 
academic training as wasteful and inefficient when applied 
to the Directing Intelligence of the household. Alvin 
Johnson, who is a Nebraska product, tells me that the 
farmers of that region spoke of an exiled German pro- 
fessor of philosophy who had settled among them, as 
“brain broke.”’ Of what use his discussion of the causal 
nexus in coaxing corn from the reluctant earth? It may 
be that our millionaires are afraid the women of this 
country will go “brain broke.” 

While I was puzzling over this, I saw a page “spread” 
which announced, at considerable expense and in large 
type, that women had progressed forty years in the last 
ten, and that the cookbook was next to the Bible as a 
best seller. This looked to me like a non sequitur, but it 
was not so presented; it was presented as the law and the 
profits. And I saw that it not only fitted right in with 
what had gone before, but that it indicated a quite com- 
mon attitude. Turn wheresoe’er one may, by night or 
day, one encounters the same line of reasoning: the ladies, 
bless ’em, are progressing in seven-league boots; their 
place is with the pots and pans. 


(2) 


I must admit at once, by way of qualification, that when 
one turns to modern fiction one does not find it preoccu- 
pied with the domesticated female, but rather with the 
conflicts which certain new freedoms have set up; and of 
course Mr. Ziegfeld, when he glorifies the American girl, 
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does not glorify the Lares and Penates. But most fiction 
is dominated nevertheless by biological implications, and 
“Lord Jim” must continue to be famous chiefly because 
it is a novel without “love interest.” The bulk of modern 
fiction, despite its change in tone, is still written for 
consumption by the woman in the home. 

And when we look at more widely read provender, we 
find it still more strongly characterized. 

Our newspapers, for example, although they are owned 
and edited for the most part by men, employ women to 
take charge of departments addressed especially to their 
sex. The Chicago Tribune has six such departments. 
“Has your paper,” it asks, “a drag with the ladies?” The 
Baltimore Sun says that “a woman wants a complete 
newspaper, but her idea of completeness is often domi- 
nated by the advertising columns. She wants the news- 
papers in which the department stores and specialty shops 
tell their stories in the fullest detail.’ A feature service 
offers “‘family” editorials, fashion letters, recipes, helps 
to housewives, beauty articles, advice to the lovelorn, 
house plans and interviews with women leaders. The 
volume of newspaper advertising directed solely at 
women is three times as great as the volume directed 
solely at men. And I note that this advertising, as well 
as the special departments, relate to woman’s social status 
and personal aggrandizement as the mistress of a home. 
I do not find a department on stenography or on pro- 
fessional deportment. 

Nevertheless, newspapers do print reams of stuff about 
politics and finance and other subjects presumably con- 
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stituting the “man’s world.’”’ They pay some heed to the 
eight and a half million American women employed in 
industry. We find stories about the enactment of special 
laws for their protection, as well as news about condi- 
tions which affect them. In the magazines edited espe- 
cially for women we find none of this. So far as I can 
see they ignore the interests of about one-fifth of our 
female population above the age of ten. I believe it is 
conceded that employment in industry is not invariably 
incompatible with the management of a home, and that 
even “working women” may read fashion notes and col- 
lect new recipes. But their.predilection seems to be for 
tailored frocks and delicatessen dinners. 

When a woman achieves high political office or pro- 
fessional standing, when she becomes a great merchant 
or a successful bootlegger, we read about it in the news- 
papers, but not in the magazines addressed particularly 
to her sex. Twenty years ago magazines of this type 
devoted some attention to “personality stories” reflecting 
woman’s invasion of the man’s field; but they had hardly 
picked up the topic before they dropped it like a hot 
potato; so I am told by one of their editors, who said 
his readers were not interested. I think now that he 
meant his advertisers were not interested. 

No one expects women’s magazines to serialize a novel 
like ‘“Lord Jim,” of course, and we may dismiss that type 
at once from the fiction possibilities. I am not looking 
them over in a derisive nor ungenerous mood, but merely 
in a spirit of earnest inquiry; and I hasten to say that 
occasionally they print very good fiction, one of them in 
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particular ; but that by and large they restrict themselves to 
a particular genre classified by psychologists as “escape” 
literature. The reader finds here a grateful nepenthe. It 
is a side door out of the kitchen. Please do not under- 
stand me as belittling this form of relief. Undoubtedly 
it is less expensive and less injurious than the bridge 
table, the cocktail party or the hypodermic needle. Nor 
has the woman’s magazine any monopoly of this type 
of fiction; the only point I note is that the woman’s maga- 
zine confines itself pretty strictly to this type. We find 
here the woman who dared to take her six months’ trial- 
marriage husband at his word—and won! We find love, 
intrigue and adventure. We find glittering sophistication, 
but we observe that the young egotists responsible for it 
swing safely round the corner of the conventions. 

One magazine has achieved a circulation of more than 
two millions mainly by the publication of this kind of 
fiction. It makes no secret of the fact that it purchases 
authors for their circulation value, on the theory that a 
serial signed with a certain name famous for its eminence 
in the field of sentimentalism and romance will add at 
one stroke, say, two hundred thousand new readers. 
Having captured the author, all that is needed is to let 
the women know about it. But other magazines depend 
to a greater extent than this one on “service.” 

With none of them does the special article loom large 
as a circulation builder. Perhaps I can best describe the 
kind of articles they print by quoting from their own 
promotion material. Almost at random, from the sheets 
in front of me, I copy: “Ivory shoulders under candle- 
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light, fluffy tulle skirts mirrored in the gleaming floor, a 
soirée in the court of the Third Empire, 1857. And 1927, 
bobbed hair with revealing, knee-length skirts, a new 
frankness of dress and women, but what of the women 
themselves? Are 1857 and 1927 sisters under their 
fashions?” 

“Will every marriage end in divorce within eleven 
years?” 

“Poise comes from the confidence of being correctly 
clothed, well informed and thoroughly attuned to the 
world of to-day.” 

“Untainted by propaganda, this article packed with 
life’s histories, shows us an accurate and undistorted pic- 
ture of things as they are.’ (The article deals with sub- 
normal and abnormal children.) 

“The great heart of Abraham Lincoln beat for hu- 
manity—but for three women it quickened its pace.” 

“Ts lasting love possible? . . . A fine courageous anal- 
ysis of the institution of marriage, its history, its mean- 
ing, the repeated failures of many modern marriages.” 

Marriage, love, the pitfalls of divorce, children good 
and bad, are the main topics of these articles. But the 
major part of the space in women’s magazines, after the 
fiction is accounted for, is devoted to fashions, furnish- 
ings, etiquette, home-building, landscaping, planting, 
plumbing, lighting, heating, refrigeration, health, cooking, 
domestic administration. “It is as if you employed the 
services of a staff of experts in all branches of homemak- 
ing’’ one magazine assures its readers, “who advise you, 
in the magazine and by letter, on any problems of home- 
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making. We pay a huge sum each year to gain the ex- 
clusive service of these experts, but the cost to you is just 
four and one-half cents a week.” 

Evidently the lady is getting something for nothing. 
That is to say, she is getting something she doesn’t pay 
for. The statement of a cost to her of less than five cents 
a week is the maximum statement by the way; it makes 
no allowance for the fact that she can get her magazine at 
much less in conjunction with her neighbors or on a 
two-year or three-year basis, that she may pay for it on 
the instalment plan if she wishes, that she can get with 
her subscription in some cases premiums of cookbooks, 
embroideries, dolls, flowers, toys, coaster wagons for her 
sons, Stationery, mesh bags, watches and so on; or that 
she can get these and cash prizes by drumming up sub- 
scriptions in her club. She gets for next to nothing a 
magazine each copy of which costs thirty cents or more 
to produce. 


(3) 


No woman’s magazine is an eleemosynary institution. 
Somebody pays the difference between the subscription 
price and the actual cost of the magazine. We have been 
trained in this country to get a great many things for 
nothing, however, and we seldom ask who is footing the 
bill. We expect to be educated at less than cost, to get 
our newspapers at less than cost, to get certain weekly and 
certain monthly publications at less than cost. The dif- 
ferential in the educational cost is met by the taxpayer, 
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in the case of the public schools, and by millionaire 
endowments, in the case of colleges and universities. 
Elsewhere in the instances I have mentioned it is met by 
the advertiser. One of the women’s magazines advertises 
that in its readers there is “an insistent urge for progress, 
for betterment. Constantly they are reaching out for the 
new and more desirable thing—for the better way, the 
accepted way. . . . The manufacturer who sells nationally 
or wants to sell nationally will find here a market where 
the viewpoint is rwght and the purse ample for goods of 
merit.” (I have italicized what I regard as the enacting 
clause.) And another promotes sales of its stock on the 
basis of attracting the advertiser by a subscription list of 
high purchasing power. The list of readers is sold on 
the same basis as a list of names to a mail-order house: 
the advertiser reaches at a single stroke an audience which 
has the capacity to buy and “‘where the viewpoint is right.” 

The viewpoint is right only if the editorial content of 
these magazines is specially constructed, consciously or 
not, to make sales for the advertiser. And the advertiser 
is talking, not to professional women or women in indus- 
try, but to the wives and daughters of well-to-do business 
men and steadily employed, well-paid workers. The ad- 
vettiser has got something to sell to the woman in the 
home. His theory is that woman’s place is in the home. 
He may employ many thousands of women in manufac- 
turing his commodity, but if it is not something for the 
woman in the home he does not advertise it in the women’s 
magazines; and if it is something for the woman in the 
home he does not try to sell it to his women employees. 
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The advertiser, in other words, pays that part of the 
bill for service, fiction and special articles which the sub- 
scriber doesn’t pay; and he foots the bill because the 
advertising medium inculcates the right viewpoint. 
There is thus a conspiracy to regiment the opinion and 
the thought of the women of this country, or at least 
of those women who read women’s magazines. It is a 
tacit conspiracy, I think, an unspoken bargain. It is not 
necessary for the advertiser to say to the editor: There is 
no sense putting notions into your readers’ heads that 
they can combine Homemaking with a Career or that 
there is any other Career than Homemaking, or that 
there is anything of the least interest which does not 
begin or end beside the steam radiator. It is not necessary 
that the advertiser say this, because it is implicit in the 
contract. The advertiser’s influence is indirect; it is an 
influence which exploits a feminine state of mind created 
by the editor on his behalf. The manufacturer and mer- 
chant look silently to the editor to uphold a general atti- 
tude toward the consumption of their goods. And the 
editor responds by handing to the ladies the kind of 
special articles, service and fiction which accord with this 
plan. He extends them, with one hand, a skillet and with 
the other an opiate. 

“Here is the explanation’—again I am quoting the 
editor of a woman’s magazine—“of American women’s 
insatiable demand for better goods and better styles. 
They want them. They can afford them. They mean 
to have them. . . . Women who swiftly sift the good 
styles from the bad, who are winning a deft assurance 
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in all matters of taste and beauty, who manage their 
homes with that skillful competence that leaves ample lei- 
sure for the finer things of life.’ The ample leisure 
comes from helpful suggestions of new devices for ab- 
breviating the work in the kitchen; and the finer things 
of life, if the woman reader looks no further than her 
magazine, are Paris modes and New York gowns, new 
interior decorations for the home and for her husband, 
with a highly spiced flavoring of romance and adventure. 


(4) 


Far be it from me to intimate that the magazine which 
assists women in the intricate business of administering a 
home is not performing a useful function; or to belittle 
any device which clips thirty seconds from the kitchen 
routine. And whether a woman dresses for other women 
or for her menfolk makes no difference: even Mere 
Men concede that they prefer the woman who knows 
how to wear her things. Nor will I deny, for my part, 
that beauty hints, advice on face-lifting and rules for the 
socially incompetent have their place. We may thank the 
women’s magazines that the horsehair sofa is in the attic 
along with the wax fruit under glass. These publications 
merit at least part of the credit for the fact, which one of 
them advertises, that women’s legs are no longer news. 
We are indebted to them, I doubt not, for the abolishment 
of many stuffy ideas associated with the era of horsehair 
furniture. 

But the deft assurance and the skillful competence 
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which they guarantee to their readers is accompanied too 
often by an apologetic acquiescence when any one else 
voices an opinion on some topic outside the home. The 
women’s magazine does nothing to adapt women to a 
changing world. Its editorial premise is that women’s 
place is in the home, that progress consists in eating more 
meals in restaurants, or speeding the work in the kitchen 
at home, and that thought of anything else is heretical. 
No effort is made to renew or continue the mental con- 
tacts which their ten million readers may have made at 
college or in literature other than the kind they publish. 
No effort is made to cultivate the tastes or direct the 
thoughts into channels other than domestic channels. If 
women wish to maintain these contacts, find an outlet for 
these thoughts, stimulate these tastes, they must look else- 
where. 

The editorial premise of the women’s magazines, as 
dictated silently by the advertiser, is based upon a belief 
in certain biological differences between the sexes. It 
is presumed that woman is preoccupied with love, man 
with friendship; that woman is the conservator, man the 
adventurer; that woman is interested in persons and man 
in processes; she in things and he in methods; that she is 
conventional and he an innovator; that she is familial and 
he political; that there is a woman’s world and a distinct 
man’s world. An eminent psychologist assures me that 
these things are true only in so far as anything one says 
of a woman is true! 

But when one looks around one finds some difficulty 
in detecting which is the man’s world and which the 
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woman’s. The railroad smoking car is about the last 
citadel left to the male, and it is being invaded. Women 
nowadays tell at the dinner-table the kind of stories that 
men used to reserve for the smoker. They elbow men 
in the barber shop and at the prize ring. Neither politics 
nor business is any longer a mystery to women. If there 
is any real division of labor it is not apparent, save that 
the ditch-digger and the doughboy may regard their jobs 
as comparatively safe. Much ado is made of political 
equality, but there is an equality also in sports, customs, 
finance, business, the professions—not always a numeri- 
cal equality, of course—and a distinct superiority in 
dress, if health and good looks count for anything in 
dress. The American woman in brief, has demonstrated 
her equality in every field I can think of except the mental 
field. She may have demonstrated that, too; but it is the 
field in which equality is still stanchly denied her. 


(5) 


Since the days of Saul of Tarsus there have been for- 
midable religious barriers to hurdle before woman could 
win an acknowledgment of her mental equality with man; 
and since the beginning of the industrial revolution there 
have been higher and higher economic barriers. The 
former are disappearing while the latter are mounting. 
Despite Paul’s dictum women now preach, and one of 
them has founded a religion of world-wide influence. 
But although industry has been calling more and more 
women into its ranks for the last century, and has con- 
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tributed to their economic equality with men, or an ap- 
proach thereto, it has found the home its primary market, 
and therefore has undertaken to regiment women men- 
tally in domesticity. Industry has played a dual part; 
and we see the result in this, that about eight and a half 
million women are workers, while about ten millions (in- 
cluding, of course, many working women) read maga- 
zines which give no thought to the worker. If that were 
all of it, the magazines might be set down as “‘class” pub- 
lications and nothing more said of it. But they do more; 
they tacitly deny that their readers have any other interest 
than the home. They voice an implicit denial that she has 
any other intellectual interests. This is a denial of mental 
equality with the male, because it is a denial of equal scope 
and range. 

Let us agree that the making and management of a 
successful home requires as high an order of mentality 
as anything men do. Without having made or managed 
a home I am inclined from observation to believe this to 
be true. It proves nothing as to the homemaker’s mental 
equality with her mate. It is not denied, for instance, that 
women may conduct business with as much sagacity in 
some instances as men, nor that they may function as 
brilliantly on occasion at the bar. But to concede this is 
not to concede mental equality any more than giving 
woman the right to vote only for President, the highest 
office in the gift of American suffrage, would be to 
confer political equality. She was not on man’s level 
politically until the scope and range of her vote was as 
great as his. 
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The industrial system under which we live has created 
an annual fund of about one and one-third billion dol- 
lars for advertising of all sorts; and two-thirds of this, 
I am competently and credibly informed, is devoted to 
the woman in the home. It is dedicated to selling her the 
sort of commodities calculated to make her home more 
comfortable and attractive, to make her more attractive 
and comfortable as the mistress of a home, and to limit 
her mental activities to that status. We have an annual 
subsidy of more than eight hundred millions, discharged 
through advertising on billboards, by direct mail, in 
newspapers and in women’s magazines, to crib, cabin and 
confine woman’s thought to her domestic function. If she 
wants to spend some of the ample leisure, of which her 
magazines talk, in mental pursuits outside the home she 
must read magazines of a different sort and come into 
contact with a life not directed by these advertisers. 

The advertisers in women’s magazines—advertisers 
who drive at the woman in the home—are governed by 
a fundamental fallacy. This fallacy is that there are 
two distinct classes of women, the homemakers and the 
feminists. It is assumed that these two classes are as 
disparate in fact as men and women, that the feminist has 
no interest in the home, and the homemaker no interest 
in anything outside the home. Thus there has grown a 
pervasive fear: the manufacturer is afraid that if a 
woman thinks of anything other than fashions, furnish- 
ings and food she will quit buying his wares, and the man 
is afraid that she will quit making a home for him. The 
inevitable consequence of fear is restriction. We would 
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have no “don’ts” and no prisons if it weren’t for fears. 
In this case the attempt has been made to inhibit woman’s 
mental progress, circumscribe her intellectual activities, 
and regiment her in the kitchen. 


(6) 


It would be amusing if it were not irritating, even to 
aman: this dogmatic assumption that all the women in the 
United States fall into a majority concerned solely with 
domestic matters, and a noisy minority represented by 
Lucy Stoners and the National Woman’s Party. Eight 
hundred millions a year to convince women that they 
have no interest in flood relief, the foreign debt settle- 
ments, the tariff or Philippine independence, and a pit- 
tance for women’s colleges! Eight hundred millions to 
imprison her thoughts within the household, and a page- 
one astonishment that her brain might conceivably be 
as large as a man’s! 

Now, a woman lawyer does not demand a legal journal 
edited solely for women, and a woman artist does not 
require a magazine dedicated solely to her sex. A woman 
homemaker who subscribes to a magazine, not because a 
young man says he is working his way through college 
by soliciting subscriptions, but because she wants to keep 
abreast of her main business, as the woman lawyer and 
the woman artist do, is distinctly sensible. But if the 
young man who says he is working his way through col- 
lege persuades her that his publication boxes the com- 
pass of her interests, he has done her a disservice. It is 
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possible that he abhors academic shades, but it is also 
probable that she is capable—notwithstanding all the 
subtle propaganda to the contrary—of taking an intelli- 
gent view of what is mysteriously denominated “a man’s 
world.” If anything emerges clearly from the present 
transitional period in which woman finds herself, it is 
that the man’s world is her world, and that her world 
is the man’s. This “‘freedom’”’ means a freedom from 
invidious sex distinctions which are clearly outworn. 

If I have dwelt rather at length and with some seem- 
ing ill-nature upon the women’s magazines, it is because 
they exemplify most clearly the attitude of which I am 
complaining. They exemplify it most clearly, although 
they ought not bear the blame, certainly not all the blame. 
Probably such organizations as the Lucy Stoners and the 
National Woman’s Party are even more to blame. Mas- 
querading as the only true friend of a less vociferous 
womanhood, I suspect that they have played their sisters 
false. For the attempt to erase from the human slate 
the old conventions as to names, and to repudiate ac- 
cepted biological assumptions, has really accelerated the 
propaganda for electric ice machines and vacuum clean- 
ers. It has helped along the fiction that this minute but 
highly vocal group has nothing whatsoever in common 
with home-loving women. 

There is one set, we are told, which denies that when 
women marry they should take their husband’s names, 
even though in their infancy they took their fathers’ 
names; there is a kindred set which denies that physical 
and functional differences between the sexes justify any 
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legal distinctions between them. These have nothing in 
common with the women who spend seven-tenths of all 
the money spent at retail in this country. They have 
nothing in common with the women who spend twenty- 
four billions a year on food alone, to say nothing of 
what they spend on millinery and clothes. This minority 
has no understanding of style, which controls the sale of 
about three-fourths of the merchandise offered by the 
retailers of this United States. Style is a factor, be it 
understood, in merchandising not only clothes but kitchen 
utensils, door knobs, baby carriages, cigarette holders and 
oilcloth. And unless quality, durability, workmanship, 
are combined with style in a commodity they can have 
little weight. It is the women—the vast majority of 
women—who are susceptible to ballyhoo for style that 
constitute the audience of the advertiser, and it is an 
audience he undertakes to set apart rigidly from those 
who advocate women’s “rights.” 


(7) 


Mrs. Ida Clyde Clarke, discussing women’s clubs in 
the Century, predicted that the great and powerful or- 
ganizations of the future would be co-clubs, composed 
of men and women associated because of some common 
interest or some common need. She expressed the view 
that women’s clubs, then in their zenith of membership, 
were bound to decay gradually and to disappear before 
organizations based on identity of interest rather than on 
identity of sex. It may be that women’s magazines are 
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now at their zenith, too, and that women will seek 
reading material more and more in the future, in those 
places where their intellectual interests rather than their 
sex is the primary consideration. 

Mrs. Clark thought that in another quarter of a century 
the woman’s club would have disappeared or have changed 
so completely as to be unrecognizable. She may have 
been a little optimistic. Women are more patient than 
men. They were slower in demanding and getting the 
social and political privileges which belong to them. But 
few women in colonial America could read or write, and 
they bore in uncomplaining silence the failure to recog- 
nize their contribution to the nation. They have got the 
suffrage now and the right to smoke cigarettes in most 
restaurants, if that is worth anything to them; but they 
still bear in uncomplaining silence the disparaging as- 
sumption that they are incapable of understanding a man’s 
world, and that they have no interest in anything beyond 
the kitchen range, the dressing-table and the cradle. 
They subscribe patiently by the million to magazines 
which are merely modern editions of “Godey’s Lady’s 
Book” (nearly all edited by men), and they obediently 
buy the things which they are told have style, whether 
or not the things have durability and workmanship. 
How long will they accept the dictum that the most be- 
coming shade of face-powder and the proper arrange- 
ment of forks on a dinner-table are the be-all and the end- 
all of their lives? How long before the woman in the 
home will do battle for a worth-while equality, an ac- 
knowledged mental equality? 
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Back in 1840, when American women were employed 
in more than one hundred different occupations, although 
teaching was still the only occupation open to educated 
women, a World Anti-Slavery Convention was held in 
London, and several American women delegates, fully ac- 
credited, were excluded from attendance on account of 
their sex. It needed some such affront as that to set 
Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stanton off on the 
campaign to remove the distinctions between the sexes. 
Something will happen, we may suppose, to set new lead- 
ers off on a new campaign. The journalistic ejaculations 
over the Cornell scientist's pronouncement on the size of 
women’s brain seems not to have rankled, and the revela- 
tion of the grudging contributions to women’s colleges 
caused only a ripple. It is difficult to guess what sort of 
gadfly is necessary to arouse the sisterhood, and there is 
the possibility that the sting may not be administered for 
years tocome. For as yet women are mostly unconscious, 
I venture to believe, of the broad and smirking difference 
which their masters make between the cerebral capacities 
of the sexes. Most of them are as unconscious of it as 
are most men. Some of them may possibly be afraid of 
going “brain broke.” Some of them may possibly think 
that female intellectual achievements would in a mysterious 
and subtle way menace the home. We may be sure they 
are as anxious as the men to safeguard the home. But 
we may be equally sure that they will not accept indefi- 
nitely a status which belittles them. No, in their own 
good time, the ladies will be up and doing; and when that 
happens Mere Man will be put to his intellectual trumps. 


Boek THREE 
THE ALMIGHTY DOLLAR 


CHAPTER XVII 
PROPAGANDA PLUS 
The Power Lobby Does All But Skywrite 


A the outset let us agree that the capital investment of 
the “power trust,’”’ so called, entitles it to put its 
case before the public as persuasively as may be, within 
legitimate bounds. The economic conclusions which it 
advances, according to one of its battalion of propagan- 
dists, “are similar tc those held by Mr. Hoover, Mr. Cool- 
idge, and several others of the boys.” What more could 
one ask? 

About three million persons, at the close of 1927, held 
utility stocks and bonds worth a billion and a half dollars. 
They were creditors and partners of corporations, many 
of which helped finance the million-dollar lobby now under 
investigation by the Federal Trade Commission. The cor- 
porations include waterworks and gas concerns, as well as 
power companies; the term “power lobby’ has come into 
use because attention has been focussed on the hydro- 
electric possibilities of Boulder Dam and Muscle Shoals. 
About one-eighth of our national wealth takes the form 
of public utilities, and no one will deny the right of so 
large an interest to put its views before Congress and the 
electorate. As a fact, there are about two hundred eco- 
nomic and business lobbies in Washington, with ramifica- 
tions in our State capitals and financial centers. They are 
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a natural offshoot of democratic processes, which necessi- 
tate organized drives to sway or mold public opinion. 

What has shocked the public conscience in the revela- 
tion concerning the power lobby are the methods it has 
adopted. It has undertaken covertly to poison the sources 
of education, both in the common schools and in colleges 
and universities; it has tampered with legislatures and 
legislators; it has employed former Senators, a former 
governor, professors, free-lance writers and newspaper 
men; it has inveigled persons of prominence into standing 
sponsor for its propaganda; and it has stultified a part at 
least of the daily press, in some cases by the use of gener- 
ous advertising appropriations. 


(1) 


When the efficient central power lobby in Washington 
shifted the inquiry, demanded by Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh, from the Senate itself to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, there was a general notion that nothing much 
would come of the investigation. The commission had 
been made over from a somewhat rambunctious body into 
a mild-mannered agency of sweetness and light. This may 
account (although it is a poor excuse) for the failure of 
the press, during the earlier sessions, to report what was 
being done. Only the Hearst papers (which more than 
two years before had printed a series of stories exposing 
the “power trust”) gave an adequate coverage at first. A 
handful of courageous dailies followed suit, and by their 
example forced reluctant competitors into line. Even so, 
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only a fraction of the facts have been divulged to the 
general public. 

Let me summarize, first, what has been done in the pub- 
lic schools. Bulletins issued by the thirty-eight State 
branches of the lobby were distributed by the ton to grade 
schools, and in many of them were made required reading. 
Hundreds of thousands of additional pamphlets, praising 
public utilities and denouncing government ownership, 
were distributed in the same way. At one stage of the 
inquiry denial was made that the material was one-sided. 
The best answer to this is to quote from the “Public Utili- 
ties Catechism,” ten thousand copies of which were planted 
in the Connecticut high schools alone. Question 21 asks 
whether communities ever “furnish public service them- 
selves, instead of permitting private companies to do it.” 
The answer, after conceding the facts about the postal 
service, ash and garbage collection, and street cleaning, con- 
tinues : 


Municipalities, however, seldom attempt the opera- 
tion of the more progressive public services, such as 
the furnishing of light, power, gas, water, com- 
munication and transportation, unless the community 
is too small for a private company to operate at a 
profit. . . . Statistics have proven that the cost of 
living in cities which operate their own utilities is 
much higher than in cities where public service is en- 
trusted to private enterprise regulated by the public’s 
servants on the commission. 


Any competent economist can shoot generalizations such 
as these full of holes, but they were fed to American school 
children as gospel. 
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The lobby did not stop with the distribution of such 
pamphlets. It actually doctored textbooks. The pioneer 
in this was the Illinois Committee on Public Utility In- 
formation, founded by Samuel Insull, whose campaign 
contributions have lifted him to an evil eminence. The 
committee, at his instigation, began a study of all text- 
books which touched upon the question of public utilities or 
government ownership; it circularized local utility con- 
cerns, advising officials to use their influence with school 
board members and school principals to have “bad” books 
amended or thrown out; it undertook to prevent the in- 
troduction of new books giving both sides of the utility 
question ; it provided what it regarded as “reliable” statis- 
tics for men who were writing textbooks; then gradually 
it substituted for fair-minded school texts the books of 
which it approved, books which presented its view and 
none other. 

The testimony has shown that the lobby was successful, 
in all these steps, in New York, Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and the Carolinas; and later . 
testimony may show that efforts in other States were as 
well rewarded. In Illinois 635 high schools, three-fourths 
of the total, “use especially prepared public utilities 
literature.” 


(2) 
Simultaneously the lobby attacked the colleges and uni- 


versities. To the Harvard Graduate School $62,000 was 
paid in three years for research under the direction of ap- 
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proved professors; to Northwestern University a similar 
amount; to the University of Michigan more than twelve 
thousand dollars; to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology three thousand; to Johns Hopkins five thousand; 
to Harvard University thirty-three thousand. Other in- 
stances may be produced later. How much was paid to 
the University of Colorado has not appeared; but on 
March 28, 1928, after this investigation began, one of the 
propagandists wrote to F. R. B. Hellems, acting president 
of the institution: 

“It is unfortunate that the newspaper headlines tended 
to impugn the good name of the university. . . . It is re- 
gretted that the effort of~your school to prepare students 
for public utility work should be branded as pernicious 
propaganda.” 

At least one of the missionaries of private ownership 
paid due attention also to schools of journalism. Embryo 
editors were worth “educating’—that being a favorite 
word with the lobby. Samuel E. Boney, formerly city edi- 
tor of Cyrus H. K. Curtis’s Philadelphia Ledgers, morn- 
ing and afternoon (more than once the power “trust” 
recruited from these papers), lectured to students in jour- 
nalism on (of all subjects!) newspaper ethics. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission quizzed him about this. 

“Do you claim to know something about newspaper 
ethics ?”” 

Eidous 

“Do you think it ethical for a newspaper to produce in 
its editorial columns an editorial prepared by a director 
of a power company bureau such as yours?” 
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“T would hesitate to say what would be ethical in the 
matter. I think a matter of that kind is entirely for the 
disposition of the editor involved.”’ 

“Ts it ethical for a newspaper to print . . . as news 
matter . . . material furnished by your bureau without 
disclosing that it comes from an interested source?” 

“T should say that is entirely at the disposition of the 
newspaper itself.” 

The Illinois committee not only distributed five million 
pieces of “‘literature’” in two years, but in eighteen months 
casued more than a thousand speeches to be made by 
members of its bureau of orators. All the propaganda 
agencies used the radio whenever possible. “Is there any 
method of publicity not used by your organization?” one 
of the directors was asked. “Only one,” he replied 
jauntily; “skywriting.” 


(3) 


Two incidents will suffice to indicate the nature of the 
work undertaken by these men during sessions of State 
legislatures. 

Walter H. Johnson of the Public Policy Committee of 
the Pennsylvania Electric Association could not account 
for more than twenty thousand dollars which passed 
through his hands at Harrisburg. He said he kept no 
accounts because he did not want any one to know how 
he used his funds. 

Robert V. Prather, secretary-treasurer of several IIli- 
nois utilities, wrote to a friend: “The Legislature is in 
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session here, and it looks like a very stormy session and I 
could use handily a little J. Walker to good advantage.” 
Subsequently he wrote that he needed something “to 
sweeten the palates of the Legislature,” but did not specify 
Johnny Walker whiskey. 

Two former Senators, who have the courtesy of the 
Senate floor (I have seen one of them buttonholing a 
former colleague and leading him away to a cloakroom), 
were in the employ of the Washington power lobby. The 
testimony has developed that Irvine L. Lenroot received 
at least two fees of ten thousand dollars each from the 
“trust.” Merritt Meechem, former Governor of New 
Mexico, who ostensibly represented that State at a con- 
ference of governors on Boulder Dam, was actually em- 
ployed to “report” the gathering for the power interests ; 
his law firm got a fee of five thousand dollars. 

Richard Washburn Child got $7,500 for writing a 
propaganda booklet, but did not sign it. Ernest Green- 
wood, formerly in charge of the Washington labor office 
of the League of Nations, and a free-lance writer, got five 
thousand dollars for writing a book and did sign it. Theo- 
dore M. Knappen, a Washington free lance, wrote articles 
for the Magazine of Wall Street and the Nation’s Busi- 
ness. The General Federation of Women’s Clubs got 
$30,000 for “an urban and rural home survey.” In con- 
trast to sums such as these was twenty-five dollars paid 
to a reporter for five “special” articles. A Washington 
newspaper correspondent, who has been expelled from the 
Senate Press Gallery on this account, got $150 a month for 
reporting legislation which might interest the public utility 
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interests. He denied that he had written anything, on 
behalf of the lobby, for publication. 

How persons of prominence were induced to sign 
propaganda articles is revealed in a letter written by Mrs. 
L. H. Jennings, president of the South Carolina Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. She signed an outgiving called 
“Better Homes,” which was written and distributed to the 
press of that section by the divisional “information” di- 
rector. 

“Of course you know,” she wrote gleefully, “that the 
article which you wrote and which you so kindly allowed 
me to sign as my own has made quite a ‘hit.’ I appreciate 
the copies that you sent me and am enjoying the delight- 
ful publicity caused by the various papers copying the 
article, although I feel quite an impostor.” 

Certainly no propagandists can be censured for exploit- 
ing such naiveté as that! 


(4) 


Not since the Hughes insurance investigation of 1905 
have American newspapers appeared in a light so dis- 
creditable as has been thrown on them in this inquiry. 
The Hughes investigation showed that one newspaper 
man was employed by an insurance company for eighteen 
years, at $8,000 a year; that an advertising man received 
six thousand dollars for obtaining “articles and writers to 
shape public opinion;” that the ‘‘Telegraphic News Bu- 
reau” distributed propaganda and received one dollar a line 
for each paper printing it, excepting certain papers for 
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which the fee was five dollars a line; and so on. There 
was then abundant evidence of sheer venality in the press; 
but in this case the press appears to have printed power 
propaganda as its own, both in its news and editorial col- 
umns, through complaisance or though gratitude for 
advertising accounts. Joseph Carmichael, who was a 
newspaper man for a score of years before he was em- 
ployed by the utility companies of Iowa, told the Federal 
Trade Commission : 

“Without exception the public relations of those com- 
panies which advertise in the newspapers are better than 
those which do not. A newspaper could hardly be ex- 
pected to take a favorable attitude toward a company 
which refuses to advertise. Since taking my present posi- 
tion, I have been responsible for an increase of 1,000 per 
cent in the volume of paid advertising given to the news- 
papers by the public utility companies of Iowa.’”’ All the 
free publicity matter which he put out in connection with 
this advertising, he was free to own, was propaganda. 

“And was there absolutely nothing in it,’ he was asked, 
“to inform the reader that it had been written by an em- 
ployee of the utility companies?” 

“No,” he replied, “but the newspapers knew who wrote 
it when they printed it.” 

Carmichael boasted that in a single year he had got 
$80,000 worth of free publicity in lowa newspapers. Offi- 
cials holding similar positions in other States gave like 
testimony regarding Illinois, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Georgia, Florida and West Virginia. In 
Ohio more than ten thousand column inches in one year 
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was measured; in New England more than seven thousand 
mches of news and fifteen hundred inches of editorials ; in 
Missouri almost as much, or the equivalent of 334 solid 
pages; in Illinois nine hundred papers which received the 
“service” printed five thousand column-inches. And so 
it went. One of the propagandists estimated that the 
utility corporations spent between twenty-five and thirty 
millions dollars a year in advertising. On June 11, 1926, 
the publisher of a North Carolina newspaper wrote to the 
head of the “information” bureau in that district complain- 
ing that he did not get a fair share of the advertising ap- 
propriation. 

“T wish you would find out for me if possible,” he said, 
“why the Carolina Power and Light Company does not 
give us our share of the advertising they put out in this 
section. . . . Our editorial staff has made a special effort 
to keep them in right with the public since their invasion 
of this territory.” 

Editors were induced to reject general comment un- 
favorable to private ownership of utilities, and to throw 
into the waste basket letters of that nature when sub- 
scribers wrote them. The adroit Mr. Boney, of whom I 
have spoken, boasted that he got the Associated Press to 
spread one of his propaganda stories over its wires through 
the Carolinas and thence over the whole country. To do 
this he enlisted the aid of a newspaper managing editor, 
who wrote to him: 

“T just thought you would be interested to know the 
outcome of my effort to have the statement distributed. 
When I can be of service to you, do not hesitate to let 
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me know.” And the propagandist wrote back that he 
“was pop-eyed” when he saw his yarn under a seven- 
column streamer headline in one daily. 

William C. Grant, director of the Texas information 
bureau, which spends from sixteen to eighteen thousand 
dollars a year on propaganda, said that he was a part- 
time editor for the Associated Press, and was still on its 
payroll—in addition to his post for the power lobby— 
as editor on Saturday nights of the wire service. 

“In that capacity, have you written news articles for 
the Associated Press?” he was asked. 

“T have offered the Associated Press. stories,’ he re- 
plied, ‘“‘many of which they had asked for and most of 
which they have used.” 


(5) 


One of the effective attacks on government operation 
of Boulder Dam was a “cotton scare” story. This set 
forth that if the project were completed by the govern- 
ment, the Imperial Valley of California would become the 
greatest cotton-growing area in the world, and would 
cripple the South’s principal crop. One of these stories 
got eighteen columns in the California papers alone; and 
the testimony was that the dailies throughout that region 
“fell for it” earnestly. Josephus Daniels, who was Secre- 
tary of War under Woodrow Wilson, was described by 
the propagandists as “the lone enemy of utilities in the 
Carolinas.” He is editor and owner of the Raleigh, 
N. C., News and Observer. 
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One exhibit before the committee is a letter written 
by J. L. Murphy, industrial representative of the Georgia 
Railway and Power Company, to the head of another 
Georgia utility, in which he said: 

“Our greatest distress before we started the commit- 
tee was the printing by newspapers free of charge of 
propaganda written by public ownership fanatics. We 
answered these articles with paid advertising, and then in- 
sisted that the newspapers require the public ownership 
fanatics to also pay for the space they wanted. The re- 
sult is that out of 250 papers in Georgia only four will 
publish anything at all from the public ownership people, 
and recently the Georgia Press Association passed a 
resolution denouncing propagandists and going on record 
as requiring all such to send checks with their articles.” 

Another exhibit is a letter from W. P. Strandborg, 
director of the Oregon Public Utility Information Bu- 
reau, to Major J. S. S. Richardson (the Major is a 
Public Ledger alumnus, and was in charge of Pennsyl- 
vania propaganda) regarding the “mad antics” of former 
Governor Gifford Pinchot on a western speaking tour. 
“We also did our best to co-operate with the newspapers,” 
said Mr. Strandborg, “and got satisfactory results there. 
There is one phase of the situation which I am sure 
tended to discount his [Governor Pinchot’s] work, and 
that was that the Republican newspapers, together with 
some splendid support from Mark Sullivan at Washing- 
ton, clearly indicated what the political motive was back 
of the Pinchot trip.” 

There is no proof that newspapers have been bought 
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outright in order to further the interests of the power 
lobby; but it is a matter of record with the investigating 
commission that Ira C. Copley, who in 1926 sold the bulk 
of his public utility interests in Illinois to Samuel Insull, 
bought a string of small newspapers in Illinois and then 
invaded California. At San Diego he bought three news- 
papers, and discontinued the one which, it so happened, 
had supported government ownership. He said at the 
time that he had “no connection with any public utilities 
anywhere,” although the record shows that he still held 
more than four million dollars’ worth of bonds and stocks 
in two gas companies. 
(6) 

Nearly twenty years ago, in a speech to the Illinois Gas 
Association, Samuel Insull suggested that “free news” 
be distributed to the press by utilities corporations. How 
sapient was that suggestion we may judge from the utter- 
ance of George F. Lewis, now one of the power lobby’s 
foremost evangels. “Had the public utility industry not 
started its public relations work when it did,” he says in 
a letter on file with the commission; “had it not inau- 
gurated systematic newspaper advertising, educational ac- 
tivities in the high schools, colleges, universities and grade 
schools—in short, had it not done the things it has done 
within the past three years, we’d all be in a hell of a 
shape to-day.” 

Mr. Lewis did not believe in buying advertising space 
in order to pave the way for free publicity, although he 
admitted that he was sometimes “sandbagged” into doing 
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it. His specialty was theater parties for editorial asso- 
ciations within his bailiwick. He spent $143 for one 
of these, $181.50 for another. 

In Chicago late in 1927 a conference was held at which 
propaganda was planned on a scale even more elaborate 
than that so far disclosed to the commission. A report 
on this says that “the proposed shake-up . . . was 
actuated . . . by the fact that information committees 
are now accepted as an established, permanent and neces- 
sary part of each branch of the utility industry... . A 
further consideration for strengthening the weaker or- 
ganizations is based upon the prospect of more general 
support and co-operation on the part of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. That organization, 
it was brought out, is not participating in committee 
activities in some States largely because of the compara- 
tive inactivity of the information committees existing 
therein.” 

It does not appear that the plans for a more widespread 
and intensive drive materialized. Possibly the investiga- 
tion by the commission put a crimp into them. 

The Inland Press Association, which embraces news- 
papers in the Middle West, put out a bulletin in 1923 in 
which the leading article was entitled: “Inlanders, Do 
Your Public Utility Corporations Advertise?” Since the 
present investiagtion began the association has held its 
spring meeting in Chicago; and there a resolution was 
adopted that it “maintain its stand, so often reiterated, 
that our members remain continuously on guard against 
the insidious efforts of professional ‘space grafters,’ and 
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return their offerings to their source, not to the press 
agent.” Speakers at the meeting noted that the utilities 
were not unique in their quest for free publicity: there 
were the automobile companies, radio, circuses, telegraph 
and cable concerns, and so on. The speakers might have 
gone through a list of American industries without much 
prospect of doing injustice to any of them. 

But the methods of the power lobby were such as to 
inspire some of its own propagandists with disgust. J. 
B. Sheridan, director of the Missouri Committee on Pub- 
lic Utilities, wrote to Thorne Browne, head of a similar 
Nebraska committee : 


4 


The best public relations stuff in the world is a nice 
little reduction of rates. Do we get it? We do not. 
I know places where I believe a thirteen-cent top rate 
should be eight cents. 

Reconcile these if you can. I can’t. I don’t pre- 
tend to. There is nothing inherently sacred in private 
or public ownership. It all depends on which works 
out to the best for the public. 

If cities and states own and operate highways, 
schools, streets, sewers, water supply, why not electric 
and gas plants? 

I believe in private initiative, but I don’t believe in 
subsidizing it three to six cents per kilowatt hour. 
The privately owned industry should be ashamed of 
itself to permit a municipally owned plant, operated 
on the square, to undersell it four to six to seven cents 
per kilowatt hour. Don’t say taxes. Taxes are less 
than .0023 per kilowatt hour in this state. 

Mr. Browne, the bankers in the electrical industry 
do not appreciate what a fat thing they have had in 
the past seven years. They do not appreciate the 
enormous value of the monopoly feature. 
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And John W. Colton, editor of the American Electric 
Railway Association Magazine in New York, wrote: 


The thing about the utility industry that disgusts 
me is the lying, trimming, faking, the downright eva- 
sion of trust, of violation of trust, that marks the 
progress toward enormous wealth of some of the so- 
called big men in the industry. When I see some of 
these fellows waving the flag, I am filled with not 
only disgust, but rage, for they are anything but 
patriots. . . . I would enjoy fighting some of these 
faking patriots through the editorial pages of an in- 
fluential newspaper. 


It is clear enough that if newspaper editors lend their 
columns to such propaganda, through gullibility, or a 
hankering for advertising, or a desire to attend free thea- 
ter parties, they and not the propagandists should be taken 
to task. They and not the propagandists will suffer in 
public esteem. The same thing is true of former Sena- 
tors and other public officials who enter lobbies. The 
same is true of publicity-seeking men and women who 
sign articles without realizing what they are signing. 

But when propagandists attack the educational system 
and attempt to mold it to their own views, they transgress 
gravely. This, I take it, is thoroughly disreputable with- 
out being actually illegal. One cannot but wonder 
whether the educators of this country are going to take 
their whipping lying down. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
CAPITALIZING PROSPERITY 
Earning Power Is Converted Into Stocks 


HEN the head of a great industrial enterprise said 
that the highly speculative stock of his concern 
should sell at fifteen times its earning power, there was a 
gasp of public surprise. Yet Woolworth at the moment 
was selling at twenty times its earning power. During 
the same week one bank stock advanced by 194 points, 
and two other banks had stock outstanding which, at mar- 
ket prices, was worth more than their total deposits. An- 
other Wall Street institution, whose stock at 600 pays a 
dividend of only three per cent, saw the ticker register 
800. 

That these things were happening during a boom pe- 
riod in the market is not enough to explain them. Let 
us take a longer view of American industry, and see what 
we can see. 


(tT) 


A newfangled contrivance, invented by an unknown 
named James Ritty, was offered for sale back in the early 
eighties to the owners of a mining store in Coalton, Ohio. 


When punched forcibly, it registered on a strip of paper 
289 
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the amounts of cash sales. The device could not have 
cost more than twenty dollars to make, and the price was 
$100. The mining store, moreover, was steadily losing 
money; yet the Patterson brothers, who owned it, bought 
two of the devices, because the salesman recommended it 
as a good thief-catcher. During the next year, without 
any apparent increase in turnover, the business made a 
profit of $12,000. 

One of these brothers was the late John H. Patterson; 
and after three years had passed, at a time when the con- 
trivance seemed an assured failure, he bought control of 
the manufacturing business for $6,500 and renamed it the 
National Cash Register Company. He had faith in it, 
although his neighbors grinned. To keep the new en- 
terprise going required prolonged effort, and for years 
it remained just what it was represented to be when he 
bought it, a thief-catcher. But as time went on many 
changes were made in it, and many new inventions were 
either patented or bought. Now the register is adver- 
tised as assuring correct change for the customer, credit 
for payments on account, accurate bills, and proof of 
purchase when goods are returned. The boast is made 
that it protects the clerk from others’ errors, from mis- 
understandings and from making mistakes himself. 
Whether the transaction is in cash, on part payment, or 
for a charge account, it can be registered on one of these 
machines; for they issue not only receipts but charge 
slips, paid-out vouchers, and received-on-account records, 
“in every desired form.” 

The National Cash Register Company now sells nine- 
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tenths of such contrivances in the United States, as well 
as covering the world with them, wherever retail business 
is done. In its plant are forty-four acres of floor-space, 
and its employees number twelve thousand. From gross 
sales in 1890 of less than two million dollars, it had grown 
at the beginning of this century to more than a thousand- 
fold of what John Patterson paid for control of the busi- 
ness at the beginning of his career, when he was forty- 
one years old. At the end of 1925 the firm had in ac- 
counts receivable alone, thanks partly to the sweep of 
instalment buying, more than twenty-one million dollars; 
and its net earnings were nearly eight millions. 

From an acorn of $6,500_this mighty oak has grown, a 
typical example of American ingenuity and business acu- 
men. Now and then the partners have been rewarded in 
such a way that the reward could not be taxed as income. 
In 1898 there was a stock dividend of 200 per cent, in 
1906 another of 125 per cent, in 1916 one of 50 per cent, 
in I92I one of 50 per cent. The stock, that is to say, had 
been diluted by more than fifteen times its volume; yet 
at the end of 1925, with book assets of nearly thirty- 
eight millions and a capital issue of thirty millions, the 
earnings were $7 on each share. 

All this while the National Cash Register was a close 
corporation, held almost entirely by the Pattersons; but 
early in 1926 a group of banking houses in Wall Street 
took it over and reorganized it. The capitalization had 
been thirty millions; now $55,000,000 in stock was sold, 
at $50 a share, and 400,000 shares of B common stock 
were withheld from the market, mostly in the hands of 
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the Pattersons. Both classes of stock have voting power, 
but the B stock has the power to elect the majority of the 
board of directors. The A stock, which was put on the 
market, was immensely oversubscribed, and closed the 
first day above 52; for the company had a practical mo- 
nopoly of its field, based on some four thousand patents, 
and its earnings had constantly increased over a long 
period. 


(2) 


What was done in this case was to capitalize continued 
prosperity. It is the general practice in Wall Street, and 
is worth reporting here to that lay public which regards 
the operations of Wall Street as mysteriously occult. Not 
the physical assets held by a company determine the mar- 
ket price of its stock, but its earning capacity. Behind 
every share of stock in the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is $275 in net tangible assets, yet you could buy one 
of those shares before the forty per cent stock dividend 
for $143. Behind each share in the F. W. Woolworth 
Company, owner of five-and-ten-cent stores, is an asset 
value of $35; yet these shares have sold as high as $220 
each. The investor in common stock does not buy phys- 
ical property; he buys a partnership, and he rates its value 
on prospective dividends. 

We have a compact example of this in the Coca Cola 
Company, which has property valued at less than seven 
millions, and is capitalized on a basis which gives it a 
market value of more than ninety millions. This com- 
pany was bought from the Candlers of Atlanta in 1919 
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by the Trust Company of Georgia and the Guaranty Com- 
pany of New York—a subsidiary of the Guaranty Trust 
Company—for $15,000,000 in cash and $10,000,000 of 
preferred stock. In the refinancing, 500,000 shares of 
no par value were issued, and the preferred stock has 
since been bought back out of earnings. The common 
stock sold in 1927 around $197 a share. 

On the books of the company, each of these shares is 
carried at $30.20. Good-will is carried at twenty mil- 
lions. The company’s good-will, in fact, was what was 
capitalized in refinancing it, although most corporations 
nowadays either ignore this item or list it at $1. In the 
days when William Jennings Bryan was railing at Wall 
Street as “the enemy country,” and even in Theodore 
Roosevelt’s trust-busting days, it was popular to make a 
great hullabaloo about the capitalization of good-will, 
even to call such capital plain water. The Supreme Court 
of the United States, however, recognizes it as an asset, 
and has more than once made use of the definition given 
to it by John Scott, Earl of Eldon, that “good-will is the 
probability that the old customers will resort to the old 
place.” In one of the opinions where this was cited, the 
Supreme Court explained that “good-will, of course, does 
not keep customers from buying in the lowest market. 
Barter is not conducted on philanthropic principles; but 
good-will promises the business that it may see the re- 
turn of old customers whom it has treated fairly in price 
and quality.” 

In the case of the Coca Cola Company, the market in- 
vestor eagerly bought good-will as revealed in the recipe 
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for a “soft” drink sold continuously for more than two 
score years to an immense public. The intangible and 
invisible fact that “everybody knows Coca Cola” is an 
asset. In subways, on street cars, in newspapers, and in 
magazines one found reminders of it, and the advertising 
was an asset. Moreover there is the record of sales: in 
1922 (using round figures), more than twenty-one mil- 
lion dollars; the next year, twenty-four millions; the next, 
twenty-five; in 1925, twenty-eight millions; and in 1926, 
thirty millions. Confident that the sales will be main- 
tained or will be increased, with a corresponding record 
of net profits, the public—or that part of it which enters 
the stock market—has bid up the evidence of partnership 
to its present price. The purchaser does not believe that 
any other soda-fountain drink is likely to displace Coca 
Cola in popular favor, and he buys not only present but 
prospective earning-power. 

In the case of the National Cash Register Company, the 
1925 earnings exceeded those of the year before by more 
than a million and a quarter, and the net profit was nearly 
eight millions. In 1926 the net earnings fell off more 
than a million and a quarter. The enterprise had made 
giant strides through high-pressure salesmanship; by 
many in Wall Street the selling organization was regarded 
as the best in this country, and the salesmen were stimu- 
lated to their best efforts by a profit-sharing scheme. This 
the reorganizers did away with, and substituted some of 
the B stock which had been held off the market. As this 
stock will share equally in earnings after $3,300,000 a 
year has been paid on the A stock, and as it elects a ma- 
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jority of the directors, the salesmen who received it may 
be said still to share in the profits. In the latter part of 
February, 1926, after the reorganization had taken place, 
a court decision upheld the right of the Remington Arms 
Company, chief competitor of the National, to certain 
cash-register patents which the National had claimed. 


(3) 


An American living temporarily in Paris was surprised 
one day to see an acquaintance, a professor at the Sor- 
bonne, sweep up to his house in a handsome automobile. 
He had not supposed the Frenchman to be so prosperous, 
for he lived very simply. 

“But I did not buy a motor,” said the professor when 
the American offered his congratulations on what he sup- 
posed to be a windfall, “until I had economized and laid 
aside enough in securities to cover, not only the indebted- 
ness I assumed on the automobile, but enough to pay in 
interest the upkeep as well. If anything happens to me or 
to the machine, my wife will be fully protected.” 

There was the cautious French psychology at work, the 
psychology which has made the nation famous for its 
thrift and its substantial worth. The American, ponder- 
ing the fondness of his countrymen for mortgaging their 
future salaries under the instalment plan, was surprised 
and a little amused at the professor’s extreme conserva- 
tism. The United States is incorrigibly optimistic, and 
the New York stock market reflects the national faith. 
Sometimes, as happened in the spring and fall of 1926, 
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there are misgivings, and the market slumps; but by and 
large its tone is sanguine. 

Yet the practice, now generally followed in Wall Street, 
of basing capitalization on earning-power, involves more 
than hopefulness; it involves a sound principle. B. M. 
Anderson, Jr., economist of the Chase National Bank, 
has illustrated the relation of earning-power, as expressed 
in income, to capitalization and interest rates, by the fig- 
ure of a lighted candle, a disk, and the shadow the disk 
throws on the wall. ‘The disk,” he says, “represents the 
annual income, the distance between the candle and the 
disk represents the rate of discount, and the shadow on 
the wall represents capital value. As the disk is reduced 
in size, the shadow grows smaller. The shadow, more- 
over, increases or decreases vastly more than the disk 
increases or decreases. A moderate change in the annual 
income makes a vast change in the capital value.” 

Now, the Wall Street investor takes into account not 
only earnings of the immediate past, and of years past, 
but prospective earnings. (If he is wise, he is cautious 
of average earnings, which may prove deceptive.) And 
any Wall Street syndicate, about to reorganize an enter- 
prise, takes these factors into account. After the settle- 
ment of the Boxer uprising in China, for instance, ship- 
ping was drawn into the Pacific Ocean on the prospect of 
better trade with the Far East; and then the Boer War 
had the effect still further of increasing marine trans- 
portation rates in the Atlantic. Those lines engaged in 
transatlantic business won phenomenal profits. On the 
strength of their fine showing a syndicate headed by the 
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House of Morgan undertook, a quarter of a century ago, 
to organize the International Mercantile Marine, known 
in that day as “the shipping trust.” But ocean rates are 
highiy competitive, and the term “trust” was a misnomer. 
New carriers entered the Atlantic to take advantage of 
the high charges, and the period of prosperity was soon 
past. The business of operating ships upon the seven 
seas is unstable and uncertain at best, and the consolida- 
tion did not prosper. The incident is too far in the past 
to be of any market importance now. It is set down here 
only as illuminating one side of the shield. When such 
ventures come to grief, the investing public is not the sole 
sacrificial goat ; the promoters lose too. On the other side 
of the shield is the United States Steel Corporation, which 
began in much the same way as the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company; its common stock represented at 
first an intangible hope, and sold as low as $8 a share, 
but now it is about the solidest thing on the Wall Street 
horizon. 


(4) 


A marked modern tendency in American industry is 
away from family control. The sale by the Pattersons of 
the National Cash Register and by the Candlers of Coca 
Cola are examples. Another is that of the Dodge auto- 
mobile property, one of the most spectacular deals of 
modern times. The two Dodge brothers, who had been 
the informing genius of the business, died within a few 
months of each other; and the business was put on the 
market for the highest bidder, All competitors soon 
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dropped out save two, a group headed by the Morgans 
and representing General Motors, and another group 
headed by Dillon-Read. The latter bid fourteen millions 
more than the Morgan group, and paid $146,000,000 in 
cash for the property. The single check for that amount, 
signed by Clarence Dillon, was the largest ever made in 
a commercial transaction in this country. 

The actual physical properties thus purchased were 
valued at fifty millions. In the refinancing, there was 
included seventy-five millions in debentures, the first 
great bond issue against an automobile property. Up to 
that time, the total bonded indebtedness of the industry 
had been about twenty-five millions; whereas the packing 
and steel industries were bonded, each of them, for about 
a billion and a half. This made the Dodge financing 
doubly noteworthy. 

On the books of the reorganized Dodge Brothers con- 
cern, good-will is carried at one dollar. The book valua- 
tion of the preferred stock is one dollar a share, and of 
the A common stock ten cents a share. On the ledger, 
therefore, the shares of common and preferred stock 
which now have a market value around $80 are listed at 
$1.10; and on the preferred the company agrees to pay 
out of its earnings $7 a year, or 700 per cent of its listed 
value. Bookkeeping of this sort seems to become neces- 
sary when capitalization is based on earning-power or 
good-will, and good-will is carried at a dollar. The 
Dodge company’s net earnings for the first quarter of 
1925 were $6,357,152; for the first quarter of 1926, $5,- 
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990,489; the first quarter of 1927, $1,545,349; it has an 
earned surplus of more than twenty-five millions. 

It is not necessarily an argument against the continued 
success of the Dodge business that it has passed out of 
the hands of the two men who made it and is now in the 
hands of Wall Street bankers. This argument is some- 
times heard in such cases, and is based on the aphorism, 
a favorite in this country, that every business is the 
lengthened shadow of some man. The Ford Motor Com- 
pany, for example, is the lengthened shadow of Henry 
Ford; but its chief competitor, General Motors, was not 
organized and is not now controlled by a genius of pro- 
duction. It is a child of Wall Street. Its board of direc- 
tors includes such men as Junius S. Morgan, Jr., son of 
J. P. Morgan, Pierre S. DuPont, and George F. Ba- 
Ker ic 

General Motors, which has more than 45,000 stock- 
holders, declared a stock dividend in 1926 of fifty per 
cent; and at the present market this “melon’’ has a value 
of more than $450,000,000. The new stock will return 
dividends like the other common. The increase in capi- 
talization put the concern in the first rank among the 
industrial corporations of the world. Henry Ford cannot 
teach General Motors anything about high wages, nor 
about the economies to be effected from mass production, 
nor about “vertical” trusts. Since the two came into 
acute competition General Motors has sold about one- 
fifth of all the cars marketed in the United States, and 
Mr. Ford has brought out a new type of cheap machine. 
No one denies Mr. Ford’s genius in his field; but neither 
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can any one deny that Wall Street management has put 
his genius to its trumps. 

General Motors makes other things beside pleasure au- 
tomobiles and trucks, of course; it makes taxicabs and 
coaches, accessories and parts, electric refrigerators, farm 
lighting and power plants, washing-machines, water- 
pumps, and so on. It has twenty-nine major divisions; 
it has a payroll of a quarter of a billion dollars, and it is, 
I repeat, a creature of Wall Street enterprise. The ten- 
dency away from private control seems not without its 
justification. 

Fleischmann’s yeast, Burroughs adding-machines, Case 
threshing-machines, Listerine, the Childs restaurants, the 
Woolworth stores—one might fill this page with notes 
on the businesses which have found their way out of one- 
man or one-family control into Wall Street. In the case 
of the Woolworth company the control was merely 
shared. The Woolworth stores represent strikingly the 
gesture—it has almost the air of swank—of writing off 
good-will as a large item of the balance sheet. Originally 
fifty million dollars, this was reduced by twenty millions 
in 1922, by ten millions in 1923 and again in 1924, and 
in 1925 to the final figure of $1. 


(5) 


This company, with 5,300 stockholders, represents a 
merger of several smaller chains into the overshadowing 
Woolworth business. The shares are carried on the books 
at $25 each; the physical value back of each share is 
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about $35. The stock was put on the market in 1912 at 
$55 a share; each has been split into four shares, and 
there has been a thirty per cent stock dividend; so that 
what cost $55 fourteen years ago is worth at present 
prices nearly $1,000, practically all of which is based on 
earning-power—on the magic of sales, at “Nothing over 
ten cents in this store!’ 

Woolworth is one of the aristocrats of the Stock Ex- 
change. Its shares have ranged above 200 when the 
going was good. The company controls 1,500 stores in 
the United States, Canada and Great Britain, and em- 
ploys 28,000 persons. 

Another chain which hgs gone out of private owner- 
ship is Childs, which served fifty million meals in 1925. 
The Childs string embraces more than one hundred res- 
taurants, half of them in New York; they have invaded 
Fifth Avenue. It happens that in this case the value of 
realty, plants and equipment is not far from the value 
of outsianding stock; more than half of the authorized 
common is still in the treasury. Before the refinancing, 
the cornmon had a par value of $100; in 1923 it was 
changed to no par value, and five new shares were issued 
for each of the old ones. Childs had a gross income in 
1926 of about twenty-seven millions, an average of about 
half a dollar for each meal served. It does not list good- 
will. 

The growth of chain systems such as these is an inter- 
esting phase of industry’s effort to solve the problem of 
distribution. About forty-nine cents of every dollar we 
spend goes into that complex of transportation, insurance, 
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rent, services and so on, which is called distribution. 
American business genius has been devoted to production 
at the cost of merchandising; but now the chain stores, 
the mail-order houses, the department stores (some of 
which are themselves grouped in chains), and the “com- 
pany stores” are competing with the small individual 
shops to take the major place in retailing. In the stock 
market reports, a part of the struggle is reflected. 

If we turn away from chain stores, which require a 
comparatively large investment in “plant,” we find more 
striking examples of the manner in which the investor 
ignores property account when looking at earning-power. 
There is Listerine. It has been on the market for more 
than forty years, and it is like Coca Cola in that “every- 
body”? knows it. The Lambert Pharmacal Company’s 
physical properties are valued at a little more than a quar- 
ter of a million dollars, and its total assets are less than 
a million and three-quarters; but the outstanding stock, 
based on about half its earning-power, is worth more than 
seventeen millions, and is selling well above the price at 
which it was offered to the public. 

All the enterprises we have been talking about, except 
the Dodge company, had their beginnings back in the 
eighties. The automobile industry was born at the be- 
ginning of this century; but the Childs restaurant set up 
in business in 1899, and the others I have mentioned even 
earlier. They have persisted, therefore, through more 
than a generation of the human span, all of them on an 
ascending scale of profits; and finally their prosperity has 
been capitalized. 
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Now, prosperity, particularly on a large scale, has a 
way of going to the head. Twenty-five-cent sugar ruined 
many Cuban sugar planters and caused a general finan- 
cial collapse on the island. A few years of exceptionally 
high prices for wheat and hogs and corn brought disaster 
in the long run to many American farmers. Individuals 
are likely to become reckless or extravagant in boom pe- 
riods, and they pay through the nose in the reaction. 
Every boom has its morning after. Corporations are less 
likely to be swept off their feet; there are advantages in 
being “‘soulless.” “ 

The United States Steel Corporation, for example, with 
more than 85,000 shareholders and a quarter of a million 
employees, has good reason to step lightly when others 
are excited. The “trust” came out of our last panic in 
better shape than when it went in. Between 1915 and 
1922 it experienced, as did other businesses, boom prices 
and then a bust period. The prices of steel and pig-iron 
were multiplied, roughly, by four, and then dropped off 
with disconcerting suddenness. But instead of flinging 
money around during the high times, the Steel Corpora- 
tion soberly paid off its debts and increased its surplus. 
When the crash came it was clear-headed and well heeled; 
and even the losses of the depression did not pull it back 
to where it had been when the boom began. 

It would seem that every business man should be crafty 
enough to accomplish this sort of thing, but the fact is 
that not even the majority of them do. Speculators were 
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probably even less cautious, and investors not so timorous 
as the speculators. (For there are bears as well as bulls 
among speculators.) The tendency is to buy on a rising 
market, and to keep buying, regardless of the fact that a 
falling market may be just around the corner. It is pos- 
sible that level-headedness in such crises is one of the 
advantages of transfer from one-man domination to bank- 
ing-group control. Bankers are notoriously cagy. 

A single dominant personality at the top is no longer 
a sine qua nom of successful industrial enterprise. The 
Woolworth stores, representing partial group manage- 
ment, and General Motors, representing complete Wall 
Street conception and control, show that the function of 
the owner is less important than economists have been 
disposed to fancy. Our heroics about our captains of in- 
dustry appear to have been premature. It is not essential 
that every concern have its Pooh-Bah. The technique of 
management and control can be applied, it is now clear, 
either under the Pooh-Bah or under a group of financiers, 
banking houses, and absentee stockholders. This seems 
to me one of the most interesting developments that has 
come out of the drift of industry from one-man or one- 
family control into the hands of syndicates and groups. 
It makes evident that a going enterprise can keep going 
without a Master Mind. 


CHAPTER XIX 
IF I HAD ALL THAT MONEY— 


The Dilemma of the Philanthropic Rich 


(t) 


PHILANTHROPIC New Yorker died not long ago 

with the problem of how to give away his millions 
still unsolved. His failure was not due to lack of advice, 
for he had that quaint mental quirk which makes its victim 
appeal to the many for information which can be pos- 
sessed only by the few. He invited the public into his 
confidence, and learned that a spinster wanted $4,0c0 
wherewith to marry, that certain patent medicine proprie- 
tors were yearning for a backer and that an undertaker 
needed a new hearse. A mob of solicitors blocked the 
traffic near his office. Of more than a hundred thousand 
letters, nearly all begged for personal assistance. A little 
girl, however, voiced counsel which took account of others 
than herself. 

“Tf I had all that money,” she wrote, “I would go 
quietly into the tenements and live there until I knew the 
worthy and needy, and I would help them. Especially the 
sick and old folks.” 

Most of us entertain some such touching and romantic 
notion about charity. We daydream what we would do 
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if we were very wealthy and get a thrill, perhaps, from the 
thought of going quietly, going secretly, to scatter largess. 
Pending the windfall which will make this possible, we 
drop a dime into the outstretched hat of the blind pencil- 
vender who may own a limousine or a country house. We 
do not investigate, as the little girl wisely suggested to the 
millionaire. 

But not many millionaires are willing to go to such 
lengths as she proposed. An errand of mercy into the 
tenements is all very well, but to live there! This mil- 
lionaire, however, prided himself on having given away 
several millions by direct action, so to speak. He boasted 
that all the work had been done in his own office, too, with- 
out special organization. He had distributed cash to cer- 
tain employees, he had helped educate young men and 
women he thought deserving and there was a standing 
offer of $200 to any boy who, after signing a pledge of 
religion, patriotism and filial piety, would live up to it for 
three years. He vowed that his should be no institutional 
charity. Yet as he grew older, he was much troubled by 
misgivings, for he had made but a dent in his fortune and 
it is only through a trust or a foundation that the dead 
may scatter beneficences. When death overtook him, half 
his fortune had to go into an agency, none too cautiously 
devised. 

To this man institutionalized charity had somehow a 
denatured smell and it was repugnant. His impulse was to 
do the thing personally, for individuals. In many cases 
this is the philanthropic point of departure and the sooner 
it is departed from, the better. It is true that the founda- 
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tion is a corporation and therefore soulless; its touch is 
clammy ; it does the dirty work of charity, as an observer 
told me; the work that individuals will not do because it is 
prosaic or because it is not a going success to begin with. 
And it investigates endlessly. 

Most of us lack the time, even if we were competent, 
to make suitable inquiries about the objects of our sym- 
pathy; and even when an inquiry is made for us, as in the 
case of some newspaper charity, there is a chance of doing 
more harm than good. It is the business of the city, county 
and State to take care of most of the individuals whose 
plight calls for direct relief. The beneficiary often comes 
to regard the donation as his right and bases indolence on 
that premise. The neediest cases are sometimes the con- 
sequences of misdirected zeal. Many years ago the Char- 
ity Commissioners of England reported that such gifts 
were likely “to create the misery they were intended to 
relieve, whilst they did not remove the misery they 
created.’’ In a specific instance it was observed that they 
“created a population born to charity, nursed in charity, 
fed in charity its life long, doctored in charity and, after 
a wretched life, buried in charity.” 

In this country the notion that poverty was invariably 
of individual origin went out with the frontier. In early 
days the misfortune of one man was the affliction of all, 
and the whole community rushed to his rescue. The 
property of pioneer friends was common, as were their 
lives, and the burning of a cabin was a signal for all the 
neighbors to lend a hand. Nowadays we don’t know 
who our neighbors are, as a rule, and if we turn out for 
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a fire, it is as a spectator. We have no personal informa- 
tion about the lame, the halt and the blind unless they put 
themselves in front of us, at the street corner or in a door- 
way. 

In our cities, suffering is likely to come through no fault 
or defect of the sufferer, and may go unnoticed by the 
neighbors. A man’s fate may be the consequence of fac- 
tors over which he has no control and over which his 
neighbors, even when they learn of it, have no control. 
City dwellers cannot always say what drinking water they 
shall have, or whether their food shall be wholesome, or 
whether the houses they occupy shall be healthful. They 
cannot always choose work free of hazards or provide 
pleasant play places and desirable companions for their 
children. Poverty, sickness and inefficiency may arise 
from living conditions, from inescapable surroundings. 
To provide funds even for the neediest in such cases, is 
like giving dope for a headache: it affords temporary relief 
but goes nowhere toward a remedy. 


(2) 


Once upon a time a farmer boy saw an immigrant 
woman begging food for herself and her little girl. Never 
did he forget the pity that stirred him at the sight. Later, 
the child was adopted by a neighboring family, and the 
boy, when he came to manhood, married her. He acquired 
vast stretches of land, mines, theaters, newspapers and 
chemical factories, and when he and his wife discussed 
what should be done with his immense fortune to help 
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assuage the unhappiness of the world, they agreed that he 
should endow an orphanage, that no other little girl should 
have to trudge about that county, as she had, seeking for 
bread. Their dream is now being realized. On the eighth 
anniversary of the wife’s death, millions were set aside in 
her memory, for a group of comfortable cottages on a 
beautiful tract of land—each of the houses is to have its 
guardian—where the chiidren of the county, preferably 
the children of World War veterans, may find a home until 
they are sixteen years old. 

This is rated the largest single gift for orphans that ever 
has been made. Yet unprovided orphans are becoming 
more and more difficult to find in these United States. 
A great many such asylums have closed their doors of late 
years. There is a slump in the orphanage business. 
Smaller families, the decrease in the death rate from in- 
dustrial accidents, and the war being waged against com- 
municable diseases account for this. How can orphaned 
children (to say nothing of the orphans of World War 
veterans ) be recruited in a single county to fill these pretty 
new cottages? There are now in the country seven thou- 
sand child-caring societies and homes, public, religious and 
fraternal, on which several hundred millions of dollars are 
spent yearly. The State of New York has spent two 
hundred millions in this way, and spends five millions a 
year maintaining the institutions. In 1917, more than 
thirty-five thousand children were housed in them; in 1921, 
despite the increase in population, the number was smaller 
by five thousand, and in 1925, by still another thousand. 

If this millionaire had studied these and other statistics, 
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his munificence might have been deflected even though 
sentiment suffered. Or suppose he had glanced at the 
situation in Philadelphia, which has two orphanages by 
private endowment. One of them was founded by an 
executive of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who had observed 
in his young manhood that operating trains was an extra 
hazardous occupation. Sentiment moved him to build an 
asylum for children whose fathers had thus lost their lives, 
whether as members of train crews or as passengers, and 
that it might not go begging, he opened its doors to the 
whole country. He supposed that a great many fathers 
would continue to be killed in railroad accidents, but as a 
fact, more persons die at home nowadays than in travel, 
and his orphanage advertises in vain. Two years after 
it was founded, another was established in Philadelphia, 
and both of these have an aggregate endowment of eight 
million dollars, an annual income of $400,000. Together 
they are able to assemble only 114 children. In effect, 
there are provided for each of these youngsters, shelter 
and $3,500 a year for other expenses. 

Not only is the orphanage as a field of philanthropy 
overcrowded, it is under serious fire. There is grave doubt 
whether we should suffer little children to come unto them. 
Experts agree that the environment, even under the 
modern plan of small detached houses, hampers normal 
development, destroys initiative and warps the child’s 
nature. Nor is it a certainty that the money is economic- 
ally spent; it is asserted that, when the mother is living, 
less money is required if she cares for the child; this is 
better in most cases for the youngster ; whereas, when both 
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parents are dead, the best plan is to arrange for adoption 
with a good family, which was just what happened to the 
wife of the farmer-boy millionaire. Apparently, he, too, 
found it less difficult to get money than to give it away 
wisely. In his charity he became what he never was in 
business—a reckless spendthrift. He was moved by senti- 
ment to squander a good part of his money, and no one 
can say with assurance that any of it will be used to the 
best advantage. 


(3) 


There is a large library 6n the futilities of past philan- 
thropies. England has erected many stop signals along the 
way. A woman of Bournemouth, in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, endowed a church to promote 
“sound evangelical doctrine.” According to the dear soul, 
it was not sound if there were any chanting of Psalms, 
if any organ recital was held in the church, or if the 
minister failed to wear a black gown in the pulpit. With 
the first and second of these provisions there has been 
studious compliance; but not long after the Bournemouth 
benefactor died, the black ministerial robe became passé in 
England; indeed, such vestments came to be contrary to 
the practice of the church, and no incumbent of the 
favored pulpit was able to meet unqualifiedly the condi- 
tions of the will. The courts of England and of this 
country have a strong prejudice against altering wills 
drawn for philanthropic purposes, and so the principal and 
interest of that particular bequest piled up for a generation 
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—with no legal way to spend them—until the court finally 
struck out the black gown clause. 

The courts of England have had to deal with much liti- 
gation growing out of bequests made by opinionated or 
short-sighted philanthropists. Thus money intended for the 
well-being of posterity has gone into legal channels. The 
same thing is true in this country. In the original charter 
of Brown University, for example, provision was made 
that, although it is a Baptist institution, its governing 
board should include Congregationalists, Episcopalians and 
five Quakers. This was evidence of genuine religious 
tolerance, for in that day four Quakers who were caught 
in Massachusetts were hanged. The law, to be sure, was 
not so bigoted; it provided only that a Quaker caught the 
first time should be penalized by the removal of one ear; 
the second time, by the removal of the other ear, and the 
third time, by boring a hole through his tongue with a 
red-hot poker. Among the churchly amenities of the time, 
the charter of Brown stood like a beacon of liberalism. 
But later, members of the Society of Friends became scarce 
in the New England Commonwealth and finally a distin- 
guished committee, headed by Charles Evans Hughes, was 
appointed to find whether the provisions could be amended. 
For two years the committee labored over the problem. 
It favored revision, on the ground that the five places 
could not be filled without including persons who knew 
nothing of Brown and Brown traditions; yet it could not 
be done legally without getting the consent of donors to 
the university, now dead some two centuries. 
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Then there was the Reverend Eleazar Wheelock, who 
included in his good works a charity school for Indians, 
which he established in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Among the contributions was one from the Earl of 
Dartmouth in England, and in his honor the school was 
named Dartmouth College. George III granted a charter 
under the seal of the Province of New Hampshire, and 
when the Reverend Eleazar died, his son John, a Yale 
graduate, succeeded him as president. Now, while away 
at school, John had imbibed certain Presbyterian doctrine, 
and the trustees of Dartmouth, although it was unde- 
nominational, were Congregationalists. ‘The trustees de- 
posed john, and the fight first got into politics, then into 
the courts. The litigation involved a new charter, which 
would have altered the trustee personnel and made the 
college a university. In the original trial court and in the 
New Hampshire supreme court, the charter was upheld; 
but the United States Supreme Court, with two judges 
dissenting after prolonged deliberation, decided that a per- 
petual contractual relation established between the school 
and the early donors, would be violated by a new charter. 
Unwittingly these original contributors to the fund had 
tied a string to the future of the institution. 

Andrew Carnegie had it always in mind to “find the 
efficient man and enable him to do his work’’; and the 
Carnegie Foundation provides certain funds for expendi- 
ture within the discretion of the National Research Coun- 
cil. But one of its happiest ventures came about in another 
way. It provided $15,500 to make possible the completion 
of certain studies in diabetes, and the outcome was the 
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isolation of a secretion of the pancreas now known as 
insulin. Such lucky shots are rare. 

America’s most famous thrifter did a long-range calcu- 
lation when he set aside money for the benefit of future 
generations. He provided two thousand pounds, to be split 
between Boston and Philadelphia, as a trust for the benefit 
of young married artisans who were apprenticed. Not 
more than sixty pounds was to be lent to any one of them, 
at interest, and with suitable security. But the system of 
indenturing artisans soon passed, and even if it had not, 
the time soon came when sixty pounds would not go far 
in business. Benjamin Franklin estimated that at the end 
of a century of lending thus to deserving workmen, each 
city would have on hand more than one hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds, and he provided what was to be 
done with this vast accumulation. Boston was to put part 
of it into public works, “such as fortifications, bridges, 
aqueducts, public buildings, baths, pavements,” and so on; 
and Philadelphia, at the end of the century,—as wells were 
likely by then to begin running dry,—was “‘to bring the 
waters of Wissahickon Creek into town so as to supply the 
inhabitants.” 

Philadelphia quit using well-water long before Ben 
Franklin thought the wells would run dry, and took no 
advantage of his suggestion about Wissahickon Creek. 
Moreover, the calculations as to the growth of the fund 
went awry. In Boston it proved in 1924 to be less than a 
third of what Franklin had expected, and in Philadelphia 
at the end of a century it was less than a sixth of his rosy 
calculation. If the sagacious philosopher thought he was 
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setting a shining example of thrift for the unborn, he 
erred. He might betier have put his money into real 
estate. A contemporary philanthropist who did that, how- 
ever, erred in underestimating, instead of overstating, a 
century’s increment. The trustees of this fund have on 
their hands something very like a white elephant. 


(4) 


The philanthropist here was Robert Richard Randall, 
son of a reputed pirate, who left a comfortable fortune 
amassed, so it was supposed, beneath the black flag. In 
making his will the son sought the advice of Alexander 
Hamilton. After some minor bequests, the remainder of 
the $25,000 estate, of which only $7,000 were in cash and 
securities, was set aside to found a refuge for sailors in 
their old age. The nest-egg is worth now something like 
fifty millions. The bulk of the estate was a farm a mile 
outside of what was then New York; a good farm, con- 
taining an excellent orchard and market garden, which is 
now the area between Fourth and Fifth Avenues, Tenth 
Street and Waverly Place in Manhattan. The income 
from this property runs far past a million dollars a year. 

Sailors of the kind old Randall meant to help, are now 
obsolescent. The lives of seamen have altered almost as 
much as the means of marine locomotion. Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor on Staten Island (for legal permission was ob- 
tained to move the retreat from the high-priced realty 
intended for it) is now as much in need of beneficiaries as 
a Philadelphia orphanage. Fresh water “sailors” from the 
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Great Lakes—shades of Captains Kidd and Randall !— 
are now admitted, and even so the beneficiaries number 
but one hundred. They live amid all the comforts of a 
rich man’s club, and still it is impossible to spend all the 
income on them. 

In St. Louis there is an instance, even better known, 
of the effect changing conditions have on the terms of a 
trust. A former mayor who had seen many pioneers 
stranded on the way to conquer the West, left a third of 
his fortune to aid ‘“‘worthy and distressed travelers” and 
immigrants. When he died midway of the last century, 
St. Louis was the railhead, but the roads soon pushed 
farther west, and in time stranded pioneers became rare. 
Claimants for benefits under the Mullanphy Fund grad- 
ually disappeared. The bequest now amounts to more than 
a million dollars, but the greater part of the income goes 
for administration and court costs, for the trustees must 
go into court to dispose of any real estate and they have 
tried in vain by legal processes to unloose the fetters forged 
by Mr. Mullanphy seventy-five years ago. Between 1860 
and the end of the century, less than one-fourth of the 
outgo was for “worthy and distressed travelers” ; in 1923 
the same ratio was maintained; $14,000 went for a 
Travelers’ Aid Bureau. 

The goblins of litigation will get any philanthropist who 
doesn’t watch out. A Rhode Island woman left a fund for 
the use of a deaf mutes’ church in New York. Even be- 
fore her death this was consolidated with another church, 
and took its name, but continued the good work for deaf 
mutes. The specific church in the will having ceased to 
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exist under that name, however, and there being no con- 
clusive proof that the woman wished to help the afflicted 
rather than the church, the legacy could not be fulfilled. 
A man in Georgia who left money for a poorhouse was 
hardly in better luck. Before his bequest became operative 
the community had built a poorhouse for itself, and his 
money couldn’t be used to extend or improve it. The 
will had to be executed as written, although a poorhouse 
is needed hardly anywhere in the United States. A national 
survey has shown that there are now one hundred and 
twenty-seven almshouses, with nearly twenty thousand 
acres of land, which have not one pensioner. 

Not all this land lies fallow. When it is the property 
of the community, it may be put to other uses. But when 
it has been left under a trust for specific purposes, it calls 
to mind Thomas Jefferson’s observation: “There are those 
who suppose that preceding generations held the earth 
more freely than we do; had a right to impose laws on us 
unalterable by ourselves; and that we, in like manner, can 
make laws and impose burdens on future generations, 
which they will have no right to alter; in fine, that the 
earth belongs to the dead and not to the living.” 


(5) 


From these examples it ought to be apparent that to 
give away money is no easy matter. There is the danger 
of pauperizing or enervating or otherwise injuring the 
very persons intended to be helped; there is the danger 
that the provisions may become obsolete or unworkable, 
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and also the danger of prolonged litigation. And yet these 
cases represent, some of them, the best brains of their day. 
Modern American philanthropic foundations, profiting by 
such examples, are characterized by the latitude they give 
the management or the directors, and by the tendency 
toward community betterment instead of individual relief. 
The foundations aggregate a billion dollars, but they have 
not halted the stream of current giving. 

Margaret Olivia Sage transferred to the Russell Sage 
Foundation ten million dollars, the income of which was 
to be “applied to the improvement of social and living 
conditions in the United States.” She left to the directors 
to determine how this improvement might best be effected. 
The Foundation now confines itself largely to the assist- 
ance and direction of others in philanthropic endeavors. 
The Carnegie Corporation, the Rockefeller and many other 
large foundations, are mobile within their fields. To-day, 
for instance, few libraries are being built with the Carnegie 
millions ; the allocation has shifted to library service. It is 
no secret that the Rockefellers sat at the feet of Mr. 
Carnegie to take lessons from the ironmaster in the art of 
giving. At best it is an art; whether it can become a 
science is in doubt. 

Many American philanthropies are restricted to activi- 
ties within the United States—as is the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. In such cases charity not only begins at home but 
ends there. To outsiders it must seem that vast fortunes 
are being spent on that part of the world where the people 
least need help, and that the good New Testament doctrine 
of the Golden Rule might well prevail more widely. The 
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Rockefeller work in the study and prevention of disease 
is world-wide, the Near East Relief is functioning as an 
international organization, and we give largely to foreign 
missions ; but it is still true that the country best supplied 
with material possessions is the country best supplied with 
agencies to help the poor and unfortunate. 

Benefactions of international scope afford one way out 
for the poor little rich man, and adventures in adult- 
education open another field. But these are subject, 
obviously, tc those limitations of human vision and human 
wisdom which are apparent from the bequests [ have cited. 
Their main advantage is that they provide fields not yet 
overworked; in another quarter of a century they may be 
crowded. How is the philanthropist to put bumpers fore 
and aft of his benefactions, when he endows them with im- 
mortality and turns them loose upon the world? Frederick 
Harris Goff, a Cleveland lawyer and trust company official, 
familiar with this predicament, developed a plan some 
thirteen years ago to meet it. He was the mainspring in 
the organization of the Cleveland Foundation, first of the 
community trusts. Under this scheme one or more trust 
companies in a city or town agreed to accept bequests for 
civic, educational or charitable purposes, and to invest the 
funds prudently; and a group of citizens, representing the 
public as well as financial institutions, supervises the or 
tribution of the income according to the terms of the be-. 
quests or, if no terms be imposed, according to its judg- 
ment of the community’s needs. The scheme sprang into 
wide popularity and apparently was the inspiration of 
fourteen millionaires who formed a $100,000,000 combine 
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not long since in San Francisco, for the public welfare. 
We now have community chests everywhere, not all of 
them as cordially supported as they might be. 


(6) 


The New York Community Trust has taken a step 
ahead of the other like organizations. It engineered a work- 
ing arrangement between groups of financial institutions 
and insurance companies, working with a committee repre- 
senting the public. Under this plan a man may insure his 
life for the benefit of posterity. The main purpose was 
explained by Ralph Hayes, director of the Community 
Trust, as being the desire to utilize the services of the life 
insurance companies in creating funds, the services of the 
banks and trust companies in safeguarding them, and the 
services of the Community Trust in distributing the in- 
come effectively ; “in an effort,” says Mr. Hayes, “to make 
philanthropy more nearly fool-proof.” 

Giving away money involves a departure from beaten 
paths, and any movement out of the usual has its perils. 
Even the biggest modern foundations, based on expert 
advice and wide experience, cannot be hailed as assured 
successes. Frederick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation, has described in reports and in public 
addresses the dangers which beset such agencies. They 
are, he says, “still in the experimental stage.” 

One of the dangers is that too much of our national 
wealth may be tied up in corporations free from public 
control; and another, as Mr. Keppel puts it, is “that the 
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income derived from funds of this size may be so directed 
as to create a nation-wide limitation upon the freedom of 
human thought and human action.” The Russell Sage 
and Rockefeller foundations, the General Education 
Board, the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, the Mil- 
bank and Commonwealth funds, are not necessarily per- 
petual. The trustees may distribute the principal as well 
as the interest. And the foundations, Mr. Keppel finds, 
are coming into “a progressively clearer understanding as 
to the distinction between the advancement of knowledge 
and the direction of opinion.” The discovery and distri- 
bution of facts on which people can form their own 
opinions he regards as “a field sufficiently wide and suffi- 
ciently vital to the welfare of humanity.” 

Religious and benevolent organizations, educational in- 
stitutions, foundations, community chests and public trusts 
represent a total wealth in the United States of about fif- 
teen billion dollars. The Federal Trade Commission, in a 
recent report, estimated this sum in 1922 at fourteen and 
a half billions, divided roughly as follows: educational in- 
stitutions, 7.6 billions; religious organizations, 3.3 billions; 
benevolent institutions, 2.4 billions; foundations, com- 
munity trusts and public trusts (such as Franklin’s be- 
quests) 1.2 billions. 

Nearly one dollar in every twenty of the country’s total 
wealth in 1922 was thus dedicated to the public welfare in 
some way; and it is estimated that we are giving currently 
at the rate of a billion a year. It is our biggest industry, 
but by no means our most efficient. Carnegie’s belief that 
it is a disgrace to die rich, gains ground and is supple- 
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mented by a deepening reluctance to burden children with 
unwieldy unearned fortunes, thus subjecting them to for- 
tune-hunters and robbing them of initiative. The heir-at- 
law suffers some of the hazards of the beneficiary by 
charity. Neither has anywhere in particular to go. Har- 
assments multiply for the man with mounting millions. 
Whether a past-master of merchandising, a financial 
wizard or a captain of industry, he finds that the persever- 
ance, thrift, aggressiveness, luck, or whatever it was that 
enabled him to build his fortune abandons him when he 
comes to dispose of it. He is left between the devil of 
entail and the deep blue sea of a foundation. Whichever 
way he takes out of the dilemma must bring grave dubieties 
as he enters on his lonely journey. Thus at the end he 
pays for the fun of getting rich. 
Perhaps he wishes he didn’t have all that money. 


CHAPTER XX 
ON THE FRONTIERS OF KNOWLEDGE 


Industrial Research and American Culture 
(1) 


Tl one were setting out to journey, say, eight times 
around the world without stopping, a matter of ten 
miles more or less wouldn’t rhake much difference. Even 
in driving from New York to Boston we disregard greater 
distances than that. Eight times around the earth at the 
equator, it so happens, gives a rough notion of the length 
of the “light mile,” which is the astronomer’s yardstick; 
for as between stars mere mundane linear units, inches and 
feet and fathoms, become actually an impediment to meas- 
urement. In those vasty deeps the thought needs stilts to 
walk on. And yet the astronomer is disquieted at the 
reflection that his yardstick may be ten miles wrong, one 
way or the other, in 186,173 miles! 

All cf us will agree at once that this is sheer crankiness. 
It is as though we were to argue about a few threads, 
more or less, in buying a yard of cloth. And even with a 
Gargantuan unit of measurement such as the light mile 
interstellar figures pile up formidably. When we remem- 
ber that light travels six millions of millions of miles in a 
year, and that it requires 160 years for light from Omi- 
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cron to reach this earth, the precise moment of a ray’s 
arrival on our lowly planet doesn’t seem to make a lot of 
difference. If the physicist by some abracadabra has got 
within ten miles of a unit so large that the human mind 
falters trying to conceive it, he should be satisfied, Heaven 
knows. But the dear soul is not satisfied. 

Dr. Albert A. Michelson, of the University of Chi- 
cago, is the living embodiment of this dissatisfaction. 
By common consent he is the world’s foremost authority 
on light. Half a century ago, when he was in his middle 
twenties, he measured the speed of light for a class at 
Annapolis more accurately than any one had done it before, 
and leaped straightway into the scientific limelight. Sub- 
sequently, in collaboration with another scientist, he split 
a ray, sent the halves traveling along different paths, and 
reunited them with results which started Einstein on that 
train of speculation which was to give the world a new 
theory of time, space and motion. Now Doctor Michel- 
son is seventy-five, and he is devoting his final energies, 
before retiring, to two experiments: one is to test the 
relativity theory, or law; the other is to make the astrono- 
mer’s yardstick more accurate. 

The second of these experiments, cranky as it may 
appear to us, may have its practical uses. So Doctor 
Michelson believes, but that is not what drives him on. 
The driving force is a love of “pure’’ science, so called. 
Presumably applied, practical science has about it some 
taint of impurity. As a fact all industrial research is the 
child of pure science, for it consists in the application of 
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discoveries valueless (in dollars) when they were made. 
Faraday spoke better than he knew when, defending him- 
self ironically from a government official who asked what 
was the use of his experiment with electromagnetic cur- 
rents, he retorted that some day the product might be 
taxed; last year a single electrical concern in the United 
States paid an income tax of about $8,000,000. “Impure” 
science pays dividends as well as taxes. More, it is now 
a crutch for research in “pure” science. For Doctor 
Michelson (and here we get back to our mutton) could 
not now be carrying on his adventure in the measurement 
of light-speed if it were not,for the help extended to him 
by an industrial research laboratory. 


(2) 


Consider first his problem: What Doctor Michelson 
wanted tu do was to play battledore and shuttlecock, with 
mirrors as the rackets and a ray of light as the shuttlecock. 
He wanted to find out to the minutest fraction of a second 
how long the shuttlecock was in play between the rackets, 
and it was essential that he know with incredible precision 
when the ray of light came into play. 

Now, with a camera shutter Doctor Michelson could 
have regulated the start of his ray of light by one-twenty- 
five-hundredth of a second. But this was altogether too 
clumsy and gross for his purposes. He needed a finer 
point of time than that. And he decided that a set of re- 
volving mirrors would turn the trick, provided they 
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revolved fast enough. No university, although many of 
them have competent machine shops for the manufacture 
of laboratory apparatus, could possibly supply him, for he 
required such a high rate of speed that the ordinary manu- 
factured article would fly to pieces from centrifugal force. 
And so he turned to the Sperry Gyroscope Company, 
which has won fame and fortune by putting into practical 
use the principle of the small boy’s spinning-top. If any- 
body could make what he wanted, the Sperry people could 
do it; and from them he got what he needed, gratis. 

Fancy to yourself an octagonal disk, nearly three inches 
across and about an inch in thickness, forged of specially 
hardened chrome steel. Each of its eight faces is a 
polished mirror. This is the core of the device; but with 
it there is a 920-candlepower light, separated from the 
disk by a wall pierced with a slit so narrow that a sheet of 
this book could not be inserted in it. A ray of light 
is thrown from the powerful lamp through this slit onto 
the revolving mirrors. And the mirror-disk is revolved 
by a compressed-air turbine. 

Doctor Michelson’s experiment is being carried on at 
Mount Wilson Observatory, and consists, baldly, in throw- 
ing a ray of light from the top of that mountain to the top 
of Mount San Jacinto, eighty-two miles distant, where it 
strikes a mirror and rebounds. Its round trip is thus 
164 miles, and the trick is to learn how long it takes to 
travel this distance. By repeating the observation under 
varying conditions, with due account of atmospheric 
changes, Doctor Michelson hopes to achieve that goal of 
all scientists, an approximate truth. 
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The actual time the ray of light is moving through the 
ether, you perceive at once, is considerably less than one- 
thousandth of a second, although it travels nearly as far 
as from Chicago to Indianapolis. To time it, therefore, is 
a delicate matter. The Sperry device meets the difficulty 
by turning completely around 47,000 times a minute. It 
presents 6,660 mirror-faces every second to the thin ray 
sifting through the slit from that high-powered lamp. 
Therefore the ray cast through the darkness to Mount 
San Jacinto, despite the speed of its return, strikes a dif- 
ferent mirror; and Doctor Michelson, knowing precisely 
the speed at which the disk is revolving, can calculate the 
time of its journey. 5 

If you have ever played crack-the-whip as a child, you 
have a faint notion of centrifugal force. The mirror-disk 
turns so fast that, although it is but a little more than three 
inches across, the “pull” exerted on each of its faces is 
equivaJent to nearly three tons. The facets, normally flat, 
become slightly concave under this tremendous tug. A 
complicated calculation is necessary, in order to make 
allowance for this deviation. 

A captive balloon, equipped with instruments for record- 
ing temperatures and barometric pressures, hovers above 
the pathway of the ray of light as it flashes back and forth 
from the mountaintops. Tireless scientists clock its 
journey. They are lonely outposts on the frontier of 
human knowledge; and they are there because the steel 
timepiece, which makes possible their vigil, was manu- 
factured in a commercial laboratory. 
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That is an example, by no means exceptional, of the 
dependence pure science acknowledges to its offspring, in- 
dustrial research. Not long ago an erudite philosopher, 
referring casually to the research staff of a great cor- 
poration, observed that no American university could 
muster such an array of learning and culture. The labor- 


atories of Big Business are often as highbrow as any 
academic grove. Here, on some lonely salient of the 
boundaries of knowledge, a worker or a group of workers 
may pursue for months or years a faint clue which, in 
the end, may lead nowhere. There are many of these 
slender peninsulas into the unknown; and always there is 
the effort to straighten out the line of attack, and to con- 
solidate such gains as have been achieved. 

It is estimated that $200,000,000 a year is being spent 
in this country on industrial research, and that the govern- 
ment spends about one-third of this sum. Not long since 
your Uncle Sam was engaged in 553 separate projects, 
360 of which were co-operative, with eleven hundred con- 
cerns sharing in the expense. What is known as “‘the new 
competition,’ under which allied industries band together 
to capture markets from other trade associations—such as 
brickmakers from lumber dealers—means also a new co- 
operation. The co-operation is within the trade association, 
and manifests itself, for one thing, in research for the 
good of the whole industry. 

Two hundred million dollars is an eye-filling figure; but 
it amounts to only $1.74 per capita for the United States, 
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whereas American industry spends $11 per capita for 
advertising, in the creation of markets and the search for 
them. Advertising appropriations, well placed, have an 
economic justification; but think how much money we 
spend more or less foolishly : $27 per person for joy-riding 
and pleasure resorts, $11 for candy, $5 for cosmetics. 
Corporations which maintain large laboratories assert that 
the return on their investment ranges from 500 to 1,000 
per cent. The American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany estimates that comparatively small improvements in 
its equipment, through three years’ research work, saved it 
$12,000,000 annually, and expects this saving to be mani- 
fest year after year, so long as the present type of equip- 
ment is in use. Fifty years ago this corporation had a 
research personnel of two men; now it has nearly 4,000 at 
work in its laboratories. The Western Electric and the 
Bell system share the expenses and the benefits. 

And research men work nowadays in groups. Time was 
when the scientist went off into a room by himself, fitted 
the door with a lock and threw away all but one of the 
keys. Then he tackled his problem in solitary grandeur. 
There are still a few who work alone. But it has been 
found that life is rather too brief for that sort of thing. 
Problems are too complex for one brain, functioning only 
through the span of mortal life; and there are times when 
more than one problem must be carried along simulta- 
neously with others, progressing pari passu if the end is to 
be consummated, Thus a new technique has been evolved, 
whereby problems are divided and subdivided; their 
elements are assigned to individuals or to small coteries; 
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so that chemists, metallurgists, mechanicians and engi- 
neers may unite in a sort of shock troop to invade the 
no-man’s-land of natural law. 

It was as a result of group work that the Western 
Union recently laid a cable from New York to the Azores 
which, although it looked like any other cable, was dif- 
ferent in this, that messages could be transmitted over or 
through it five times as fast as over the old type, using 
the same size conductor. This seeming impossibility was 
accomplished by “loading” the cable. The loading of 
land lines, through reinforcement by magnetic electric 
coils at intervals, was a commonplace; but how are you 
going to load a cable five miles under water? It couldn’t 
be done with Norway iron, until recently the most mag- 
netic ore known. Something with much greater magnetic 
properties was required. Electrical engineers, metallurgists, 
physicists and mechanical engineers attacked the problem 
as a group; and their labors produced a new alloy of iron 
and nickel, to which was given the trade name of Per- 
malloy. It is new not only as to the control of the con- 
stituents but as to the treatment of the material during 

_ the process of manufacture; and it has a magnetic perme- 
ability one hundred times greater than Norway iron. It 
is so sensitive that it is saturated by the feeble magnetic 
field around the earth. It is so sensitive that it measures 
one dimension when pointed north and south, another 
dimension when pointed east and west. With this singu- 
lar composition the loading of cables became possible, 
and thereby the elfin messenger who wings his way along 
the copper strands increased his speed fivefold. 
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Such research applies, of course, to soap and shoes and 
textiles, as well as to typewriters and automobiles and 
telephones. It has put the imperial Tyrian purple within 
reach of the shop-girl. The newer industries, many of 
them founded on research (such as radio), have been the 
most eager in its development; it is only recently that the 
older industries, such as steel and textiles and the 
fisheries, have begun to see the laboratory’s light. And it 
may as well be said here as elsewhere that they might 
have seen the light sooner had they not perceived that 
industrial research, like many other American activities, 
had its own special ballyhoo. Most laboratories employ 
publicity agencies; and publicity men soon learned that 
a gullible daily press would give first-page space to “mir- 
aculous” yarns about bolts of artificial lightning and robots 
and suchlike. Probably these spectacular exploits do no 
harm to the newspaper reader, and they are beguiling; but 
serious-minded research workers resent them. 


(4) 

A chemical element was relegated not long since to 
limbo. It was called nebulium, and was the discovery, 
back in 1864, of Sir William Huggins, an English 
astronomer, who predicated it from certain new lines in 
the sun’s spectrum. Each element of the sun’s nebula 
writes its own John Hancock into the spectrum, and it 
was assumed that these new lines must mean an element 
so far undiscovered on earth. But a research worker in 
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Robert A. Millikan’s Pasadena laboratory demonstrated 
that nebulium was merely a mixture, under conditions 
never duplicated on earth, of the gases which make up 
our air, And so, after living half a century on the 
ledgers of the scientist as a possible element, nebulium 
went into the discard. 

But you must not suppose that the theoretic assumption 
of an undiscovered element often proves so flat, stale 
and unprofitable. In just that way helium was dis- 
covered, long before the gas was found here; and the 
research worker has applied this noninflammable element 
to the dirigible, to certain tubes used in electric adver- 
tising, and to the relief of sand-hogs, tunneling beneath 
the East River, when they were attacked by “the bends,” 
a sort of temporary paralysis from working under high 
atmospheric pressure. 

The industrial research laboratory, which wipes the 
slate clean of a theoretic element, may also cripple or kill 
a whole industry. The Victor Talking Machine Company, 
for example, paid dividends for eleven years on its com- 
mon stock of $42 a share, and in 1922 threw in for good 
measure a 600 per cent stock dividend. But with the 
development of radio in the research laboratory, and the 
broadcasting of musical programs, the demand for 
victrolas fell off and the company passed its dividend. 
Only by pitting Greek against Greek could the day be 
saved. Research workers created a new and much im- 
proved talking-machine, capable of imitating the range 
and quality of the human voice and of whole orchestras 
in an unprecedented way, and the laboratory thus saved 
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an industry which the laboratory had come near 
destroying. 

Research workers have not only accomplished such 
modern miracles as the transmission of photographs 
through the air and over telephone wires; they have 
stretched out helping hands to the eye-ear-nose-and-throat 
specialist, so that he may now determine with precision 
the acuteness of his patient’s hearing. He no longer 
strikes a tuning-fork, holds it at varying distances, and 
inquires whether the listener can hear a watch ticking. 
Nowadays he uses an electrical device which measures 
minutely the volume of sound and the acutity of hearing. 
And research workers have supplied the physician with 
an electrical stethoscope which makes possible the detec- 
tion of heart murmurs and other chest sounds with an 
accuracy until recently out of the question. They have 
supplied to university laboratories a mechanism for meas- 
uring electric currents which are too feeble to be detected 
by the ordinary equipment. And not infrequently, when 
a group of students is engaged on an inquiry necessitating 
instruments of exceptional ingenuity and delicacy, they 
turn to the commercial research laboratory for help. It 
is seldom that the Macedonian cry goes unanswered. 


(5) 
Throughout this discussion I have used the term 
research much more loosely than research workers them- 


selves would use it. (Nowadays if we merely look 
through last month’s newspaper files we call it research!) 
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The dictionaries tell us that we are not researchers unless 
we add to the sum of human knowledge, and it is well 
to bear this in mind; industrial inquiry of this sort is but 
a link in a chain. Maurice Holland, director of the 
National Research Council’s division of engineering and 
industrial research, sets down the successive stages in this 
fashion: First, there is the discovery in pure science, 
which may never be convertible into dividends ; then there 
is the scientific application of this discovery, if it can be 
applied; then there is the invention of a device (Mr. 
Holland says the inventor need no longer starve in a 
garret, praise be); then there is the employment of the 
device in industry; then there is a process of standardiza- 
tion; then there is mass production. This he calls “the 
cycle of research”; and he has attempted to work out, in 
various industries, the “time lag’’ between the first step 
and the last. A reduction in the period between discovery 
and mass production means, of course, a saving in pro- 
portion to the market for the commodity. In the electri- 
cal industry the cycle of forty-three years brought a 
growth from one plant to plants with a book value of 
$25,000,000 and a generating capacity of 20,000,000 
horsepower. The automobile industry is but thirty-three 
years old, the telephone less than fifty. The “time lag” 
has now been reduced to less than half a century. One 
task ahead of industry is to reduce it still further. 

It is a singular fact that the upshot of all this patience 
and toil is not merely to shrink time and space but to 
present this world daily in some more insubstantial guise. 
Capt. T. J. J. See, an inquiring outrider at the govern- 
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ment’s Mare Island station, now reduces the visible and 
invisible universe to waves. He explains all the forces 
of nature by the wave theory: magnetism, gravitation, 
electrodynamics, tension, cohesion, adhesion (a force of 
which the physicist knows surprisingly little), chemical 
affinity, even explosive force—all these are explained by 
Capt. See as the products of waves. It is thus that he 
explains the roundness of raindrops, a mystery for 2,000 
years; it is thus that he explains the lightning-bolt, the 
atom and the molecule. Not substances these, says our 
scientist-philosopher, but waves through the ether, or 
products of these waves. And what, pray, is ether? 
Capt. See says it is a tenuoas substance present through- 
out space, sufficiently elastic and strong to hold in place 
the sun and moon and stars. 

A prodigious acquaintance with what the world has: 
thought and done in the realm of science is not enough 
for the research worker. Mastery of differential calcu- 
lus is a small part of his equipment. He must have also 
a differential imagination. 


(6) 


Germany, which was far in the vanguard before the 
World War, still holds the lead in industrial research. 
The United States is not a very good second, and England 
ranks third. German laboratories are generously sub- 
sidized, for the government believes in them now as 
firmly as before the war; and the same thing is true of 
Japan, which ranks fourth. It is a race not merely for 
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knowledge, but for markets. We had an example of this 
when certain of our industries took fright at the prospect 
of competition in their own markets with methanol, a 
German-manufactured synthetic ‘wood alcohol, which 
could be sold here much more cheaply than our own 
product. 

This was a lesson in tariffs as well as a lesson in re- 
search. It must be clear that no tariff wall can be built 
high enough to keep out the goods of a country which 
excels sufficiently in the economies and _ superiorities 
which come from successful and ingenious scientific 
investigation. International debts may do less than 
research in the long run to level international trade bar- 
riers. Research will level them, if at all, by making them 
useless for protective purposes. 

The industrial laboratory has thus its political poten- 
tialities, aside from its commercial uses. More, it has 
educational implications. It may influence, it may even 
deflect, the curricula of our higher institutions of 
learning. One of the problems now confronting great 
corporations is the problem of research personnel. Where 
are they to find men competent to fill the ranks of their 
expanding laboratories? Unless Young America can be 
interested in the work for itself, there will be a shortage 
of the chief raw material, which is human brains. Fat 
pay-checks are not enough. The research worker must 
be animated by something other than a desire for ample 
living. He must burn with an inward fire which money 
cannot kindle. He must be so immersed in his task that 
he becomes, at times, jumpy and temperamental and hard 
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to manage. (Research staffs might well include expert 
psychologists.) And there is a large question in the 
thought of some of our captains of industry whether the 
American university is turning out enough young men 
with inquiring minds and a passion for the enlargement 
of knowledge to meet the increasing demand. 

Between scholasticism and industrial research there is 
an interaction and interdependence. The commercial 
laboratory lends a hand to “pure” science and to uni- 
versity investigators. Will the university reciprocate? 
Despite the tendency to overpraise, despite the naive 
credulity with which “marvels” are received by press and 
public although in fact they are no marvels at all, it is 
still true that commercial research has a future as well as 
a present. And there are those who say that no war ace 
has ever known, in the physical realm, so much excite- 
ment as is offered by research in the field of intellectual 
adventure, 


CHAPTER XXI 
PAGAN DEMIGODS 
Mass Hysteria Creates Idols and Fortunes 


N the American pantheon are enshrined Rudy and 

Trudy, Suzanne and Red Grange, Slim Lindbergh 
and a host of bathing beauties, tennis champions, base- 
ball players, Channel swimmers and football stars. All 
these persons are radiant centers of myth and legend. 
Their skyrocketing into fame and the immense fortunes 
they have garnered are an American phenomenon. The 
phenomenon can be explained, I believe, as a recrudes- 
cence of paganism. 

Of course I am not using paganism here as meaning 
merely heathenism, the worship of some other than the 
God of Revelation; we will dismiss from our mind Zeus 
and Apollo and Aphrodite. Nor do I mean the attitude 
which exalts freedom of thought and action, the pagan- 
ism which Sainte-Beuve praised. What I have in mind 
is paganism as opposed, let us say, to puritanism; the wor- 
ship of the flesh in manifestations of strength, beauty, 
daring and skill, as contrasted with that moral scrupu- 
lousness which, upholding the freedom of the conscience, 
associates love of the body with original sin. I am not a 
moralist, and have no doctrine to inculcate; but I am 
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interested in the American scene, and I think that the 
growth of paganism as a part of this scene is demon- 
strable. 


(1) 


Let us begin with some facts of recent years: not all 
the facts, of course, but a few of the outstanding phe- 
nomena as they occur fortuitously to my memory. There 
was Tulsa, for instance: a Tulsa girl had been crowned 
at Atlantic City as the reigning American beauty, and 
her home town in Oklahoma welcomed her with brass 
bands and an airplane escort. Business men quit their 
work to parade in her honor. The mayor gave her the 
keys of the city as though she were a visiting potentate; 
the day was declared a holiday, and a State made merry. 

This, you may say, was not paganism, but a proper 
manly chivalry toward feminine pulchritude. Consider, 
then, St. Louis. After thirty-eight years the city of the 
Mill Creek Valley won a baseball championship, and 
greeted its returning salaried heroes with bombs and con- 
fetti. Business was suspended, even as in Tulsa; whis- 
tles and sirens shrieked, and mounted policemen headed 
a pageant through lanes close-packed with more than 
100,000 frenzied spectators. Automobiles and jewels 
were presented to Mr. Rogers Hornsby and his capable 
paid assistants by their worshipers. 

This, you may say, was but babbittry run amuck. The 
town was celebrating its return to newspaper first pages, 
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where for so long it had been absent except when visited 
by acts of God. How, then, about New York? The wel- 
comes accorded to Miss Ederle and Mrs. Corson, after 
they had breasted successfully the tides of the English 
Channel, were ovations of singular ardor. Those who 
draped themselves over fire escapes, balconies, and street- 
light fixtures in downtown Manhattan, who crowded 
office-building windows and roofs, who drowned the 
brass bands with their shouts: these may have been boost- 
ers on other occasions for the Bronx or Flatbush, for 
Staten Island or the Jersey flats, but certainly they were 
not go-getters for Gotham as a whole. A population so 
disparate and polyglot as New York’s can hardly supply 
a municipal ballyhoo band. Those who witnessed the 
demonstrations for the Channel swimmers assure me 
that they far surpassed the mildly curious welcome ex- 
tended to Her Royal Highness, Marie of Rumania, or, 
on an earlier occasion, to her cousin, the Prince of Wales. 
The celebration of the armistice which ended the World 
War did not cause greater excitement, occupy more news- 
paper space, nor float through the upper atmosphere of 
Manhattan a greater length of ticker tape. 

There was Philadelphia—and the country at large. One 
hundred and thirty-three thousand men and women paid 
$2,000,000 on a certain memorable evening to see a 
mauler who had never revealed any genuine ability as a 
boxer, and who had “defended” his title by a studious 
avoidance of the prize ring, take a beating from a slug- 
ger not much more skillful than he. Here the attraction 
was brute strength. The winner not long after was 
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forced to decline a public invitation in New York be- 
cause he was going to address the Boy and Girl Scouts 
in the amphitheater where he had whipped Dempsey. In 
my boyhood I declaimed a piece which began: “It had 
been a day of triumph in Capua. Lentulus, returning 
with victorious eagles, had amused the populace with the 
sports of the amphitheater to an extent hitherto unknown, 
Were the sports of 
that Roman amphitheater recalled to your minds, or to 
the minds of the Girl and Boy Scouts, by the sport of the 
Dempsey-Tunney fight? 

The champion pugilist thereafter was officially pro- 
moted by a governmental agency to be a lieutenant of 


even in that luxurious city... 


Marines and received his commission from the hands of 
New York City’s mayor. His welcome back to Green- 
wich Village was as gorgeous as the welcome to Gertrude ~ 
Ederle. He was féted and toasted even beyond the foot- 
ball stars who followed him on page one. 


(2) 


But the football season canonizes its score, where the 
squared circle boasts of a single divinity. Whether you 
pay $5 for a seat to witness a game or $500 for a box; 
whether your particular pigskin god is of Princeton or 
the Navy or Pennsylvania or the Army or Harvard or 
Northwestern; whether you chant under the direction of 
one cheer leader or another in a strictly regimented ritual, 
you must experience the wild contagion of victory or the 
bitter grief of defeat; the sense of a religious faith justi- 
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fied or overridden. Except approximately, it is hard to 
say how many persons witness gridiron matches; but 
unquestionably the figure reaches 15,000,000, with gate 
receipts totaling more than $30,000,000. 
It is a notorious fact that we can raise money for foot- 
ball stadiums while foreign missionaries go begging. 
Denver University built one at a cost of $600,000. Cali- 
fornia boasts one which will seat 100,000 persons, but 
the Yale Bowl will seat only 80,000, and there are half a 
dozen college stadiums in the East which will not seat 
more than 50,000. As things stand, we make a very 
good showing, nevertheless, against the stadiums of pa- 
’ gan antiquity. Only 45,000 Greeks could be accommo- 
dated at Olympia, and the capacity of the stadium at Ath- 
ens has been variously reported from 47,000 to 69,000. 
But Pliny tells us that the Circus Maximus held 250,000, 
and some writers have put the figure as high as 485,000. 
We need bigger and better amphitheaters. Surely, the 
greatest nation on earth, and the most frantic, will not be 
outdone by a lot of has-beens. Our gladiators of the 
gridiron deserve as well at our hands as did the gladi- 
ators of ancient Rome. 

Football heroes are admired for their agility, courage 
and strength. Babe Ruth, according to the staid editorial 
columns of the New York Times, “wears the laurel amid 
the deafening plaudits of the American nation’ because 
he knocked three home runs in a World Series game. But 
it was not because of any of these qualities that 100,000 
telegrams of condolence were sent when Rudolph Valen- 
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tino died; it was because he was beautiful in the movies. 
In the flesh he was a quite commonplace-looking person, 
but he had the Golconda gift of screening well; and thus 
his image was worshiped with singular intensity by mil- 
lions of women and girls. Now that he is dead, he has 
ceased to be a mere demigod. 

[ learn, for example, that Rudolph Valentino is still 
worshiped, “because he knew not only how to make love, 
but how to worship.”’ It is recorded that “there has been 
nothing in the history of either stage or screen to equal 
the passionate sincerity of devotion evoked by Valentino 
among his countless women admirers. Some of them 
have erected a shrine to him in their boudoirs; others 
grow flowers beneath his framed photograph. One 
woman has one of his old shirts, which she keeps in a 
gold-embroidered casket.” The date of the publication 
from which I lift this passage is August 20, 1927, a year 
after the star’s death. 

Along with the deification of individuals because of 
physical beauty, skill or strength go lewd plays, erotic 
literature and ‘“‘companionate” marriage. Says the New 
York Times, in an editorial headed “The Thrill Hunt- 
ers’: “This is the time in the life of America when no 
sum is too great to be paid for entertainment: witness 
the salaries of motion-picture stars. When there is added 
to the entertainment the impact of a thrill, the public is 
willing to let the payment mount to astronomical fig- 
ures.” In a plea for the best thrill they could think of, 
both the Times and the World on the morning of the 
Chicago Tunney-Dempsey fight demanded a knockout. 
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It is apparent that the newspaper editor and reporter 
are the high priests of American paganism. 


(3) 


Modern prize fights are readily comparable with the 
pagan sports of ancient Rome. In the “Confessions” of 
Augustine a story is told of the strange fascination which 
the games of the arena exercised even on a man of fine 
susceptibilities and a Christian. Alipius was dragged 
against his will to the amphitheater, and strove to shut 
out the brutal scenes enacted there by closing his eyes; 
but at an exciting moment the shouts of the other spec- 
tators caused him to look, and in that moment he grew 
drunk with the lust of blood. Afterward he returned 
again and again. It is worth noting, however, that the 
chief objections offered to gladiatorial combats was their 
extravagance. The younger Pliny, who perhaps of all 
the writers of that day approaches nearest our notion 
of a gentleman, approved of them; Marcus Aurelius did 
a great deal to mitigate their cruelty, but complained of 
their monotony rather than their brutality; Cicero re- 
garded them as a discipline against the fear of suffering 
and death; many others thought them a wasteful form 
of amusement. A successful gladiator enjoyed a fame 
as great as Tunney’s; poets sang his praise, and in the 
museum at Naples are to be seen the jeweled helmets, 
broadpieces, and chains presented to these fighters. They 
were the demigods of their day. 

The number of persons who paid $40 each for “ring- 
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side” seats at the Dempsey-Tunney bout exceeded the 
population of Birmingham in 1900. Fancy trying to get 
40,000 persons to pay that fee, or any other fee, to con- 
template a superlative work of art! One or two thousand 
will gather to witness a tennis match, twenty thousand 
to see a baseball game, a hundred thousand to cheer a 
football game. Such is the appeal to-day of bodily cour- 
age and prowess. The appeal is enhanced, particularly 
in the case of paid sports, by the writers for the news- 
papers, who sing hymns of praise to “the Manassa 
Mauler,” and to Tex Rickard, the principal lanista of 
modern coliseums. Nor are Dempsey and Rickard un- 
appreciative. The latter alone spends $65,000 a year, 
so he says, in “entertaining”? sport writers. The press 
sent to the Dempsey-Tunney bout more than 300 special 
article men, reporters, artists and photographers. The 
St. Louis tornado, which cost fourscore lives and did a 
property damage of $50,000,000, did not get one-tenth 
as much newspaper space as the prize fight. 

The growth of sport ballyhoo in the daily press has 
come wholly during this century, and Protestant church- 
men are concerned over the fact that there has been a 
slowing up in membership growth during this century. 
Newspapers are channels of suggestion. The Rev. Charles 
Stelzle says that the church is failing to grow as it should 
because “‘most of those who are identified with it do not 
believe in it.’’ That it has come to a crisis there can be 
no doubt. The Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick says: 
“Any one with his eyes open can see to-day that Chris- 
tianity is largely on the defensive. . . . A Christianity 
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that compromises with popular morality instead of chal- 
lenging it has lost its reason for existence.” 

Religion has a critical fight on its hands. Among many 
observers of the fact who have emitted a voluminous 
literature concerning it, permit me to mention one other: 
Dr. E. R. Groves, professor of social service in Boston 
University. ‘‘Religion has been displaced,” he says; “a 
new civilization built on a pleasure basis is an actuality.” 
I think it may be plausibly argued that, since we are an 
extension, so to speak, of Graeco-Roman culture, heirs 
to the Greco-Roman traditions and ideals, there has been 
a recrudescence in this century of their pagan worship 
of the flesh. 


(4) 


All the phenomena which we have been discussing are 
closely akin, yet not all of them can be explained as a 
by-product of babbittry. Let us look at some other 
theories. 

Robert de Beauplan, writing in L’/llustration, thus dis- 
cussed our mass demonstrations of emotion: “The soul 
of a crowd is in large measure the soul of a race. Here 
one saw the American people—replete with a facility of 
juvenile admiration, with a collective and docile infatua- 
tion for any one who can boast of having accomplished 
something.” Dr. Joseph Collins, perhaps with the same 
notion in mind, has said that this nation is afflicted with 
adult infantilism, a childlike imitativeness and admiration 
of superior achievements. But Charles M. Schwab and 
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Calvin Coolidge and Willa Cather have accomplished 
something; each has achieved superiority in a certain 
field, but none has aroused such transports. 

We need to find a single thread running through all 
these phenomena, a single solvent for all these emotions. 
We find it in paganism as a side-issue of this era. 
Our industrial civilization, which makes for sedentary 
occupation and supplies machines for what inight be 
muscle-building tasks, has heightened our native appre- 
ciation of physical achievement and comeliness. We no 
longer look with Puritanic disfavor upon the body. We 
do not hold that the love of nature has been forfeited by 
reason of original sin. Orthodox young men’s and young 
women’s Christian associations maintain gymnasiums 
and swimming pools. The cultivation of beauty is not 
rated nowadays as heretical or perilous; even the lipstick 
may be used in public. More than that, even those who 
do the daily dozen glory in exhibitions of strength and 
skill for their pleasure. That is why we accord unaffected 
admiration to heroes of the screen, diamond, gridiron, 
and tennis court; that is why we make idols of Mlle. 
Lenglen and Miss Wills, demigods of Gertrude Ederle 
and Babe Ruth. Football games crowd international poli- 
tics off the first pages of our newspapers, and athletic 
stars succeed bathing beauties in our picture sections. 
We burn incense to grace, symmetry, youth, loveliness, 
heft and skill. Our religious calendar is a tabulation of 
sporting events, and our Aphrodite is “Miss America.” 


THE END 
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